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Similarity and Perceived Similarity of Personal Constructs as 
Influences on Friendship Choice 


By STEVEN W. DUCK* 


Department of Psychology, Sheffield University 


Itis argued here that one derivable prediction both from within and outside Personal Construct 
theory is that similarity in the content of construct systems should underlie friendship. A 
further prediction is that friends can perceive the similarity which exists between them. 
Accordingly a mixed-sex group of 40 student teachers was given a sociometric test and the 
Reptest, and then asked to provide for each construct a list of people who shared it. The 
Reptest analysis produced two mean similarity scores for each subject: one from observable 
similarities with friends (‘friendship pairs’) and one from similarities with non-friends 
(‘nominal pairs’). Significant differences were found between these means. It was also 
found from the last test that subjects tended to overestimate the similarities between them- 
selves and their chosen friends. ‘These results are discussed as strong evidence not only for 
the similarity hypothesis when a Kellian view is taken of personality, but also for the usefulness 
of using Personal Construct theory as an experimental and hypothetical rationale for studies 
їп social psychology. 


The particular influences which precipitate friendship have been the object of a 
great deal of psychological research. Several factors have been shown to be of 
importance in determining or restricting the range of individuals’ choices (for a 
recent review, see Berscheid & Walster, 1969), but there is evidence that some 
may be necessary rather than suflicient conditions (Warr, 1965), and a further 
explanatory notion is required for the reasons why individuals choose particular 
Others from a given large group of potential choices. 

The possibility of some form of similarity as a reason was suggested even early on 
(Winslow, 1937), and later investigations have concentrated on similarity of attitudes 
(e.g. Byrne, 1961) and of personality (e.g. Hoffman & Maier, 1966). Yet work in 
this latter area has not been unequivocal (Winch, 1958) and the only clear evidence 
9n personality similarity is that of Izard (1960a, b). 

However, the work on attitudes has been more generally successful in producing a 
less ambiguous picture. Byrne (1961) has shown that strangers with attitudes similar 
to a subject's are better liked by him; and Byrne & Griffitt (1969), for example, have 
Presented evidence that attitude similarity with a stranger is positively reinforcing 
"bas to increased liking. However, it is not clear how far it is permissible to 
e red that the same processes may obtain at this level of attraction as exist. pe 
aleeatiy- fora. Mankin, 1970) and little work has investigated the characteristics 

n view o Im : i lity-similarity 

e € doubt enshrouding the outcome of studies on personality: a | Л 

е Success of the studies on attitude-similarity, one is encouraged to look at the 

aa as the research rationale a theory of Sper ne З ecu 

Personal C 10n to subjects' attitudes and outlook. Such a t c 15 у аон А 
Onstructs (Kelly, 1955, 1969) which concerns itself with the constru 
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which the individual makes of the world. The basic undertone of man’s personality 
is taken to be his method of making predictions about the changing environme ni 
and these ‘constructs’ are cognitive elements which act as yardsticks to mensure 
and characterize the world, including those whom he meets in it. A person's 
constructs are his own personal hypotheses about the world and represent the quin- 
tessence of his personality. Such a theory provides two clear directions for rescarch 
in this context: structure and content. The structure of individuals construct 
systems has received much attention (e.g. Tripodi & Bieri, 1963; Bannister & Mair, 
1968; Wright, 1970), but there has been little reported work on conte | 
less derived from the commonality and sociality corollaries (Kelly, 1955), which 
seem to give the theory a specific relevance to social psychology. One corollary 
suggests that similarity of construing Processes implics (or perh 
claim is theoretically justifiable: that it means) that the processes of 
are psychologically similar. The other states that the 
construction processes enables one to play a role in 
This latter statement is not saying that construing a 
in this context: it is necessary to construe 
Clearly one can argue that commonality 
increase the possibilities of construing ano 
likelihood of social communion. Howeve 
edge of another's processes is not sufficie 
in this study. One can know the const 
without friendship being an outcome, 
which constitutes friendship is a muc 
than that covered here by Kelly, 
Provide a theoretical basis with 
of this study is that similarity 
that this type of similarity ca 
Although this similarity coul 
concern is with similarity of c 


nt, and even 


aps the strong 
the two parties 
ability to construe another's 
social processes involving him. 
nother's behaciour is important 
his construction processes (Kelly, 1979): 
of processes is a situation which will 
ther’s processes, and thus enhance the 
г, itis an important point that mere knowl- 
nt for the type of social processes envisaged 
ructs of a child or of a despised antagonist 
Clearly, therefore, the type of ‘social process’ 
h more developed and specific type of process 
and requires the blending of the two corollaries to 
in the Kellian framework. Thus the hypothesis 
of the construct system is what 
n actually be perceived by 
d be measured in te 
ontent. 


leads to liking, and 
the persons concerned. 
rms of structure, the present 


METHOD 
The subjects were all trainee-teachers aged bety 8 
halls of residence, and the g Е etween 18 and 


23 years, who lived in the same 
groups of friends. A soci 


af al distinct and reasonably a 
ometric test was use i € experi Р verify 
Зи! А Periment in order to ver 
more precisely that this ha the 40 subjects were female, and 
at the time of the test all su halls for at least one тед 

The rationale of the study required ¢ Peas 
1955) where subjects were rec 


‘onstruct Repertory Test (Kelly, 
> И вепега{е constructs and no ‘str, val? asures 
were taken here. When this test had been йы tructural’ mee 
« 


Each subject was then provided 
consecutively, each to correspond t 
sidered each of their elicited constructs i 


names of any of theif 
uld use the same construct 
apply to the specific people 


Personal Constructs and Friendship Choice 3 


who had actually been considered on that row where the construct was elicited. Thus the 

subjects’ familiarity with their acquaintances’ construct systems was being tapped, and not 

their impressions of how far opinions of particular individuals were shared. To leave out a 

name was to suggest that the person did not use the construct, and so subjects were permitted 
to write ‘Everyone’ where they felt the construct was universal, and ‘No one’ where it was 
peculiar to themselves. When this was completed, subjects were thanked and paid for taking 
part. 

ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 

Not all choices made on the sociometric test had been reciprocated and, since it is 
arguablé whether the ‘friendship’ with which we are concerned can be one-sided, 
all cases of unreciprocated choice were disregarded. This resulted in the exclusion 
of two female subjects who had made no choices which had been reciprocated, and 
henceforth the analysis deals with the remaining 38 subjects. Furthermore, ‘choice’ 
should be taken to mean ‘ reciprocated choice’. A choice matrix was then constructed 


for later use. 
During the analysis of constructs, consideration was given to one instance only 
of any constructs which had been literally and exactly repeated on a single grid. 
This was to prevent undue weighting being given to any particular constructs and 
because the range and type (but not the frequency of occurrence) of constructs 
were of interest. Similarity of constructs was measured on a concept criterion which 
entailed classifying as similar those cases where subjects expressed the same idea 
in the same or different words. As an example of this: ‘Say what they feel—tends 
to hide emotions’ was counted similar to ‘Express feclings readily—reserved in 
expression of feeling.’ Three independent raters achieved high reliability on rating 
for concept similarity and the test gave Kendall’s coefficient of concordance (w) 
as w=0-7594 (P<o-o1). The number of similarities between all possible pairings 
of subjects was recorded and then classified according to whether the subjects had 
chosen each other on the sociometric test (‘friendship pairs’) or not (‘nominal 
Pairs’), For each subject a mean similarity score was derived for his friendship 
Pairings and likewise for his nominal pairings. A Student's ? test was carried out 
on the two sets of mean scores thus compiled. The results show that pairs of friends 
have more similar constructs than nominal pairs (2= 2:279; d.f.=37; P< 0°05). 
Further analysis showed that the female subjects were contributing to the effect 
More than the male subjects, so the data from the two sexes were taken separately 
and analysed, as above, in respect of same-sex friendship and nominal pairs, and 
likewise in respect of different-sex pairs. Different-sex choices were similarly 
Заране with same-sex choices for each subject. The results are shown in Table 1. 
пано, ects showed highly significant differences between Laser han 
(P< ж from nominal pairs (P < 0-001), and also eT y wp vein 
showing ня SER the scores derived from same-sex кз ы sien pie 
sik Mes "im Similarity in this case with same-sex frien zi per duci 
; У male subjects in respect of only same-sex friendship 
pairs (P< ото). 
Ts dni from the last part of the experiment, ec a iier 
Por eus] ih edge of their acquaintances Sonatas Syst Эу putes 
ach friend chosen by a given subject, it was possible to de 


subjects were to indicate 
г п categorized. 
shether or not 
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Table т. Comparison of ‘friendship’ and ‘nominal’ mean similarity scores as a function 
of sex of chooser and sex of chosen 


(Sex of chooser, M or F, is given first.) 


Friendship mean Nominal mean 


similarity score similarity score t 
M-M 0:6762 04745 supe 
M-F o:8182 0:7629 0:788 n.s. 
F-F 1:0669 08883 5:684** 
F-M 07717 01877 4'5432** 


* P <о'05; d.f. — 10. ** P<0-002;d.f.=26. 


he had used a construct which the subject himself had used. Thus for cach construct 
used on a given grid, the whole range of a subject's chosen friends could be assigned 
to one of four exhaustive and mutually exclusive categories: (1) subject named as a 
user of a construct some chosen friend who did in fact use it; (2) 
use of a construct which the person indicated did not use; (3) subject did not name 
Someone as a user of a construct and the person did not use it; (4) subject omitted 
the name of someone who did share a common construct with him, 

Scores thus categorized were arranged into a 2x2 t 
submitted individually to Fisher's exact prob 
value for P on any table was P « ооз, which 
table. From examination it is clear th 


subject alleged the 


able for each subject and 
ability test. The largest recorded 
indicates non-randomness in each 
at subjects were most accurate at placings in 
category 3 above, but that most errors were made in category 2. This shows 4 
tendency to perceive coextension of construct systems where none exists. 


DISCUSSION 

The results of this experiment provide convincing 
as a general principle, actual similarity of the content of construct systems does 
distinguish friendship pairs from nominal pairs. This finding shows the viability 
of a similarity hypothesis where a Kellian view is taken of the personalities whose 
similarity is being tapped, and where subjects belong to very firmly established 
friendship groups. ` 

Subjects perceive there to be m 
of friends. The charge that the r 


sion can be parried by the observ. 
the tests here showed that error: 


Support for the hypothesis thats 


could not grasp. | | 

No claim is made here that the same findings on perceiv. 
to new acquaintances. This study is concerned with for 
within this structure a doubt can be cast on the wisdom of r 
‘attraction’, ‘friendship’ and even ‘choice of marital p 
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underlying cause. The evidence for this comes from the results tabulated in Table т. 

Itis apparent from this table that similarity of construct systems distinguishes same- 

Sex friendship pairs from same-sex nominal pairs. But with respect to different-sex 
friends, only female subjects appear to use construct similarity as a factor in ieit 
choices. This appears to suggest that although both sexes use the same cognitive 
strategy for choosing friends of the same sex, when it comes to choosing friends of the 
opposite sex, males and females use different strategies. Females печ for similarity 
of construct systems in both cases, yet males do so only when choosing male friends 
and look for something else when choosing between female potential friends. The 
age and accompanying orientation of the subjects in this study may go some of the 
way towards a partial explanation. However, this finding alerts one to yet another 
distinction which needs to be made in the literature: not only are there distinguish- 
able degrees of ‘friendship’, but there are also distinguishable qualities, depending 
not only on the situation (task, social, casual, etc.) but also on the sex of the person 
choosing and of the person chosen (or rejected). Work currently in progress suggests 
that Personal Construct theory and the individual perspective it provides may go a 


long way to providing the means for clarifying such distinctions. 
This suggestion and the results above show that the uses of Personal Construct 


theory as a predictive tool and as an experimental rationale can be extended from the 
clinical setting where it has proved to be particularly fertile (e.g. Bannister, 1965; 
F ransella, 1970). In view, also, of the types of conclusion being reached in other 
areas of social psychology (e.g. in the study of altruism, Macaulay & Berkowitz, 
1970), it would seem that the applications of Personal Construct theory in a social 
Psychological setting may have been overlooked for too long. 


d here was conducted during tenure of a Social Science Research 


he research reporte 
Spencer for his ever-willing assistance and 


Studentship, I am deeply indebted to Dr С, Pi 
guidance, and to Jon Baggaley for his help with the analysis. 
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Group Learning and Performance: A Reclassification 
By HUGH C. FOOT 


Department of Applied Psychology, University of Wales Institute of Science and 
Technology, Cardiff 


lhe distinction between coaction and interaction is examined in the context of group learning 

and performance tasks. The traditional, narrow definition of coaction in terms of zero or 
minimal interchange of social and task-relevant cues between group members is criticized 
on the basis of the difficulty of determining whether or not such interchange is entirely 
absent or at least at a minimum. А broader interpretation is suggested to take account of 
Situations where these cues are available for use by group members. Coaction might then 
refer to situations where individuals may, but are not obliged to, use information from their 
co-workers, whereas interaction might refer to situations where there is necessary inter- 
change, i.e. where the group members must use cues or information from each other in order 
to perform their task. With this distinction in mind, an outline for a new classification of 
group learning and performance tasks is proposed, based upon the availability of cues 
and upon the opportunity or need for interchange between group members. 


Learning and performance of individuals in groups have esueived, widespread 
attention in the extensive literature on small groups. Attempts to рне 
studies systematically have been hampered by conceptual confusions, instructional 
Variations and differing effects by task. For example, many social variables are task- 
bound, and what may be powerfully demonstrated with one task may not occur at 
all: with: another: "Pastis involving complex mental skills have long been known to 
Produce wide differences from tasks involving simple mental and motor ne 
(Allport, 1924; Abel, 1938). 

Many classifications of group performance, since those of Allport (1924) and 
Dashiell (1935), have drawn attention to the distinctions between audience situations, 
Coaction and interaction. Recently Zajonc (1965, 1966) has revived interest in this 


area of social facilitation with his cogent analysis of the differential effects of the group 
ertain doubts still appear 


Situation according to the type of task. Nevertheless, c 
action, such 


to exist concerning the precise boundaries between coaction and inter: 
ш have been alluded to by Simmel et al. (1968). | 
" The Purposes of this paper are twofold: (1) to re-examine and redefine the tradi- 
“onal distinction between coaction and interaction; (2) to propose a broad classifi- 
Агу System based upon this redefinition which, it is hoped, will draw together 
Some of the existing classifications of group learning and performance tasks. 


OACTION AND INTERACTION 


A REAPPRAISAL OF C 
s definitions 


Problems underlying previou 


The term ‘social facilitation’, according to Armstrong (1951), has been used in so 
ally useless. This sentiment, expres- 


Many varyi i i j be virtua 

ying and imprecise ways as to D€ ; : iu з 

Sed by many other researchers, has led toa wide variety of substitute terms: mimesis, 
7 
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i ji local enhancement, allelomimetic behaviour, бы the 
uh idi neat yhich are vigorously defended by their advocates. ‘These 
ie ee 4 аба reviewed by Simmel et al. (1968). However, although 
ния Баз е use М reference to the social behaviour of animals (to which 
oti 25 обед) they seem only to confound any further understanding of 
ideis des invulved in the facilitation of human social нй. = 

The simple solution, suggested here, to a problem of definition is to accep 
social facilitation as a general description for. any inorement of individual "iol 
resulting from the presence of another individual (Crawford, 1939), and шп 
regard ‘audience’ effects and ‘coaction’ effects as two paradigms of social peas 
as Zajonc (1965) does. Audience effects are produced by the soe ore ple 
spectators; coaction effects are produced in the presence of other individuals also 
engaged in the same activity. 


activity 


What then remains problematic is the distinction betwee | 
action. Zajonc (1966) defines situations as coactive when individuals are engaged in 
the same activity. ‘Each person in the group has his own task; each performs it 
at the same time and in the presence of others.’ Davis (1969) similarly takes coaction 
to refer specifically to the case of individuals “engaged simultancously in the same 
task but working independently’, and where informational cues, competition 
and emotional support are at a minimum. Both autho 
many of them with animals, quite exhaustively, ‘ 


Strictly speaking, ‘interaction’ falls outside the orbit of social facilitation, The 
term is used globally to encompass those studies in which me 
tasks, but where interchange of informational or motiv: 
also those studies in which group members are working j 


taking responsibility for separate task components, or gi 
the same component, 


n coaction and inter- 


rs review coactive studies, 


mbers work at separate 
ational cues does occur, and 
ointly ona group task, either 
ving mutual aid in executing 


action and interaction suffers two 
has too limiting a definition. 
mits no possibility of interchange of 


ery difficult to determine whether or 
not, in fact, group members are transmitting subtle cues to each other, of which the 


experimenter may be unaware. Davis (1969), for example, admits that, even in the 
purest cases of coaction, implicit competition cannot altogether be ruled out. The 


technique of Allport (1924) not to compete is hardly a sufficient 
guarantee that they w $ point of view, the 


in a coactive situation ma 


» even though they were tested ѕераг” 
ately in different parts of the building, 


Davis (1969) is, of course, aware of de 


liberately or, as he cal 
manipulated motivational and informa 


ls them, ‘purposefully 
tional cues w 


hich are transmitted from one 
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group member to another. In order to account for these he employs the phrase 
‘the individual's use of others’ behaviour’. This class then includes the experiments 
on social learning and imitation, social reinforcement, and the presence of others, as 
à source of information or support (c.g. Miller & Dollard, 1941; Bandura & Walters, 
1963). Wright et al. (1970) adopt a similar scheme but separate out social reinforce- 
ment from imitation. Nevertheless, despite their separate designations, these 
variable classes seem to have been universally regarded as falling within the scope of 
interaction, 

Thus’ the first problem in the distinction between coaction and interaction is 
that one cannot be certain whether incidental, unintended, and hence uncontrolled 
forms of interchange are occurring or not. 

(0) The second disadvantage is that a restricted conceptualization of coaction is 
of little relevance for anything other than laboratory groups, at least as far as human 
groups are concerned. Even in what appear to be the simplest forms of coaction in 
real-life settings, certain kinds of interactive responses may be observed. For 
Example, a room full of students sitting an examination might be deemed to fulfil the 
requirements for coaction. All the examinees are performing the same task simul- 
taneously and independently, with apparently no interchange of cues (other than 
Possibly competing for high grades). Yet the interchange of facial expressions and 
the Perception of how fast others are progressing are cues to which they may be 
acutely sensitive. Complete elimination of such cues might only be reliably achieved 
by isolating group members visually and auditorily from one another. 


A reinterpretation 
Since it is not always clear when and how these social cues and reinforcements are 
available for use by the subjects, there seems to be a good case for redefining the 
boundary between coaction and interaction. The distinction proposed in this 
Paper is based upon the necessary relationship dependencies between group members 


rather than upon the amount of, or nature of, the social cues that are actually trans- 


mitted between group members. In this case the fundamental difference between 


Coaction and interaction lies in whether the individual is engaged upon his own task 
for which he is not obliged to depend upon the cues and support provided by others 
\coaction), or whether he is engaged upon a task (usually a group task) for which he 
55 obliged to depend, at least partially, upon the contributions made or cues provided 
Y others (interaction). Many of the classes of social cues, which Davis regards 
undamentally as interactive, thus become subsumed under coaction. А r 
td Suggested that the term ‘implicit coaction’ should be retained to refer to the 


«“Stricted interpretation of coaction, at least to cases where no specific cues are 
hen be used to refer to those tasks in which 


Identig eae SNC E 

Social mie viria oil А. available for individual use. These ane may 

“merge from individuals within the group as explicit, deliberate for з 

Members to utilize, or they may emerge quite incidentally Е me m у. 
hichever is the case, they are available and they may be used. In this 


; : is own; whether he 
“Saction, а subject can perform or learn his task completely on s ene j 
i К ; c 1 
Wishes to avail himself of the cues provided is ру usse e 
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Future research should, of course, be aimed at identifying and isolating о cues 
that are present in experimental groups. This might appear to argue for abanc ier 
the notion of implicit coaction altogether. Ifa social situation existed in w in 
there was no interchange of cues then, strictly speaking, the situation could ei e 
defined in terms of social behaviour at all, but in terms of individual behaviour. 
However, while there remain social situations in which the social cues are e 
identifiable, the term retains some validity. In addition, Zajonc regards the case "i 

‘pure’ (i.e. implicit) coaction as justifiable on theoretical grounds: the concept 15 
after all an abstraction, and it provides a baseline against which other effects can be 
compared’ (personal communication, 1971). Having a baseline is, in his view, 
important even if there are very few real-life situations in which pure coaction exists. 


COACTION INTERACTION 
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Zero cue 
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Fig. r. Coaction and interaction viewed in terms of a sing 


le dimension of increasing inter- 
change of task-relevant cues. 


The demarcation between co 
in terms of necessary interchan 5а 
between group members, Despi i i 


this position. 

Although utilization of the cues is de 
there is no necessary one-to-one corres 
may be dictated by his conscious decisi 
a mixture of both. 


pendent upon the cues becoming available: 
pondence. Actual utilization by the subject 
on, by his sensitivity to social influence, or bY 


PROPOSED CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 
The second intention of this Paper is to su 
system of social facilitation and interaction e 


tation proposed in the preceding section. 


58681 an outline for a new classificatorY 
ffects, which makes use of the геіпќегрге” 
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Four points should first be noted: 


И regu intended only asa first step towards a more detailed classification, 
sub ns can clearly be carried much further. 
ee [i DAE ou only to situations traditionally labelled performance 
rii » 8 Ps, with their emphasis upon the acquisition and execution 
by sain я Sinis skills. Other substantial areas of research such as problem- 
d juc gement in groups are omitted at this stage, but could be included in a 
more detailed subdivision of interaction. 
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Implicit Normative 


Motiva- 
tional 


Coaction 
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Uni- 
directional 
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Inform- 
ational 


Omni- 
directional 
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independent 


Delegated 


Sequentially 
dependent 


Interaction 
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p learning and performance. 


ation of grou 


Fig. 2. Proposal for the reclassific 
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Many classifications of groups have in the past been made in terms of the on 
peces ‘have been set to perform. This has produced much conceptua 
чесе ры the precise social phenomena under study. The posent paie dia 
based primarily upon the interchange of task-relevant cues between gr пер чач es 
This interchange specifies what group members obtain from or know a eni e e 
other. Systems based upon instructional set, type of group, status, composition 
group, etc. could be specified at all levels of this structure, | БАр 
4. No attempt is made to give a comprehensive review of research in the area. 2 
limited number of studies is quoted by way of illustrating the v 


arious categories of 
group structure. 


Fundamentally the scheme divides research into three main 
situations, coaction and interaction. This accords with the b 
Davis (1969). These areas are represented in Fig. 
subdivisions here proposed. 


areas: audience 
asic divisions made by 
2, which also indicates the further 


Audience 
The ways in which an audience can be physic: . 
present and visible (Gates, 1924; Levin et al., 1960), or present and not visible 
(Wapner & Alper, 1952). If the former, then it m 
(Travis, 1925; Pessin, 1933) or it may actively 
the subject(s) under observation (Laird, 1 
whether or not it actually materialize 
Bergum & Lehr, 1963). Other obvious у 
between subject and his observers, size 
and structure of observer group. 


ally manipulated are several. It can be 


ay take a purely passive role 
praise, encourage, criticize, or ridicule 
923). The audience may also be anticipated 
s (Burri, 1931; Paivio & Lambert, 1959; 
ariables that can be manipulated are distance 
of observer group (Travis, 1925), and status 

Nevertheless, whatever form the audience takes, the 
formance change is taken to b 
(1965) has indicated, may 
inhibiting for poorly learned subordinate habits. 
whether verbal or more subtle non-verb 
motivation (unless the audience is ; 


fundamental basis for рег“ 
€ a general arousal phenomenon, which, as Zajont 


Р А se and 
be enhancing for well-learned, dominant habits, anc 


Cues emitted by the audience 
alones, can serve only to increase or decrease 
osscssion of some task-rclevant information): 


ffects into the dimension of increasing inte! 
change of task cues Presented in Fig. 1, 


An anticipated audience would yield n? 
occasion for information interchange, whereas an active, visible audience woul 
provide the possibility of both motivational and informational cues for use by the 
subject. This is, however, characteristi 
giving, except in cases (of whi 
Where the audience reacts di 
embarrassment, despair, fati 


"icai no experimenta] instance? 
Scriminatively to cues provided by the subject (e8 
gue, overt demands for help). 


Coaction 


Implicit coaction, as already mentioned, is retained to re 


‘of 
fer to those cases of coactio™ 


2 
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social cues are available for individual use. These cues divide into two primary 
classes: motivational and informational. 

Motivational cues refer to achievements of group members and standards attained. 
These may be communicated verbally and informally between members of the group, 
or they may be explicitly displayed and publicly communicated. Two forms can be 
differentiated: normative, which refers to accepted or aspired for goals of individual 
valuatice which refers to the provision of social 


attainmentsct from within the group; 
feedback: the displaying of results actually obtained by individuals. ‘The former 
is stressed in some studies of industrial training where groups set, in advance, their 
own standards or targets of acceptable output (King, 1948; Bavelas, 1946). The 
latter has been used as a motivational device in industrial and educational settings, 
where the daily or hourly progress of individuals is displayed for public scrutiny 
(Thorsrud, 1956; Williams, 1956; Panlasigui & Knight, 1930). Clearly, interchange 
of personal and group output data is one important way in which individuals 
in groups can be motivated, and forms the basis of inter- and intra-group 


competition. 

Informational cues refer to information about what responses others have made 
which might aid the learning or performance of individuals. Learning by other 
People’s successes and failures has gone under various names like vicarious learning 
and imitation. The deliberateness with which these cues are made available in 
groups is clearly a matter of experimental manipulation. As far as the subject is 
concerned there is, at the one extreme, incidental response observation, where he 
Notices momentarily what another man does and thereby selects or rejects that 
associated with it, or in order to conform. 


response according to the perceived payoff pni 
s is intended in the ‘sit-by- 


At the other extreme, there is deliberate imitation a 
Nellie’ training tradition, and as in direct tuition. | 

Work in this area of informational cues falls into two rather convenient categories, 
according to how the information is distributed. Unidirectional information 


transmission implies that one or several of the group is receiving information from 
Опе or several other members of the group in a one-way fashion. This, therefore, 
encompasses all those studies on imitation and social learning (Miller & Dollard, 
1941; Bandura & Walters, 1963), where untrained or naive subjects learn from 
trained or sophisticated ones. Clearly this area alone could be broken down much 


further according to the specific cues to which the naive subject actually responds. 
sh between learning to imitate a model and 


pe example, it is necessary to distingui 
odel himself uses (Church, 1957). 


earning to follow the cues which the m 


Omni-directional information transmission implies simultaneous learning or 
ember can use and benefit from 


Perfor 5 at each m 

qooqae, d cu: ee rapi incid Although there will be small differences 
ID rates of progress, the subjects are learning the task together and are simply using 
Information about the responses of their colleagues as it becomes available, and as 
they need it. The group learning tasks described by Perlmutter & de Montmollin 


(1952), Beasley (1958) and Gurnee (1962) provide good examples of the benefits 


obtained by seeing how other people respond. SO еа МИР 
This classification of uni- and omni-directional transmission can also be applie 
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to the case of evaluative, motivational cues, according to how the social feedback 
is distributed within the group. | i 

It is probably true that informational cues will be of most use to those acquiring 
a skill. Once a skill has been mastered the subject can abandon his reliance upon the 
responses of others, and refer only to motivational, evaluative cues. 


Interaction 


As earlier defined, interaction in group learning and performance tasks involves a 
certain necessary dependence between group members. 
take two basic forms: delegated task perform 
interdependent task performance. 

Delegated performance implies a division of labour 
Although each member may be performing his own component of the task inde- 
pendently of his co-workers, each contribution is necessary before the group goal 
can be attained. Basically these components have to be 
Characteristic of these delegated tasks are some of the military team training 
exercises reported in Glaser & Glanzer (1958) and G 


agné (1963). 
When task components are sequentially independent, group members can execute 
their skills in any order or at any time in relation to each other, 


becomes the summated output of each man. A study by Thom 


ing of a miniature card house by teams demonstrates a simple case where team 
members are each responsible for a certain part of the construction with relative 
temporal independence, When task components are sequentially 
members must wait j 


r А xecute the component for which they are 
responsible. Thus gunnery crews а for radar-scope reading and 
n et al. (1959), have to Work in swift harmony t° 


This dependence may 
ance, often referred to as task-sharing, or 


between group members. 


summated or integrated. 


The group product 
as (1957) of the build- 


1 l ance groups of both forms аге 
characterized by group member: ion of, or gaining possession of, 
$ information is essential for the 
up may be brought about by the 


are flexible, and adopt 


a mands. Kidd 


bx ` ; » according to varying 
€s this resulted in sequ y independent performance 
rcraft according to a * qestinatio? 
aft on the landing field); sometime? 
: А ` nce, when they , of аи“ 
craft in strict rotation irrespectiv. ed К Y took control 
5 n. 

. of^ 
ably the most truly inte 
€ fully and simultaneous 


т^ 
depende ume 
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to produce an output, and compensatory, when their contributions аге mutually 
adjustive, serving to correct or possibly exaggerate each other’s errors. An everyday 
example of the summatory type would be a group of men carrying a log which is too 
heavy for any one of them. An example of the compensatory type would be a joint 
control task where each man is trying to correct for the constant and variable errors 
of each other man, as in an example of pursuit tracking by multiple operators sharing 
control of the same stylus (Wegner & Zeaman, 1956). Rosenberg & Hall (1958) 
Suggest that the joint functioning of two men under socially confounded feedback 
may produce greater response precision than a statistical average based upon the 
non-interactive responses of two individuals. 


CONCLUSION 

Some group tasks may provide combinations of these various cue categories. 
Many forms of social feedback could be said to provide both informational and 
Motivational cues, just as is true of the ‘action feedback’ and ‘learning feedback’ 
types in the non-social feedback paradigm suggested by Miller (1953). In other 
tasks there may be some occasional difficulties in differentiation. The distinction 
between Summatory and compensatory interaction types may not always be clear- 
cut. In the log-carrying example, while it may be possible to specify proportionally 
the relative work loads of each man, some compensatory load shifting is bound to 
Occur as one man slackens his grip or stumbles momentarily. 

Davis (1969) suggests a useful taxonomy for interdependent groups in terms of 
What information about individual contributions can be recovered from the group 
Product. The format is 'information-reducing' when the individual responses 
cannot be specified exactly from the group product alone. It is ‘information- 
Conserving’ when the individual contributions are preserved. However, this is 
merely another means of classifying interdependent groups in terms of the way 
feedback is made available. It could be taken into consideration in a more detailed 
analysis of group structures. . 

justification for broadening the traditional interpretation of coaction has 
already been given. The advantage of the new conceptualization is that no assump- 
tions have to be made concerning whether individuals in groups, consciously or 


i es available. This transforms coaction 
unconsciously, use all, some or nonc of the cues avail able Я а 


from а concept based upon how the subject sees his task (which the experimenter 
May never fully appreciate) to one based upon the availability of cues and the 


9Pportunity for interchange. This is an important shift in orientation. It а 
.'OWever, draw attention to the need to consider differences in the extent to whic 


‘dividuals do avail themselves of these cues: differences in sensitivity to social 
Comparison processes (Festinger, 1954), to social scrutiny сш dai 
differences in the degree to which individuals are person-orientate ortas Meis qe 

(i.e, attentive to interpersonal cues or attentive to task-relevant ри e d 
Others). Blake & Mouton (1964), in their analysis of managerial style, have high- 


light ў EM. 
ed this last form of sensitivity. А 
ы i сё i it is not sufficient to produce a new 

In conclusion, the author recognizes that it 
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i ificati PUN Ad- 
lassification which is merely an aid to conceptual clarification, however comme е 
classificatio у он ено 
іпі > B “view ої research within the 
i tself. A more substantial revi 
able this may be ini ге substan: e o ide 
h a scheme requires a precise indication of how specific differences in ех i 
such | d ép a 
tal results can be attributed to differences in group structure as specified by 
mental results 
scheme. 
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According to the uncertainty mode 
stability in the recipient's belief syst 
instability which has been induced. Subjects possess a 
beliefs which support their own attitudes, and another repe 
opposite beliefs; they are less well-prep 
discrepant, and such messages should c 
is a curvilinear relationship between att: 


l of opinion change, a pe 


Tsuasive message induces in- 
em. Opinion change 


is then a function of the degree 0 
repertoire of arguments to bolster 
rtoire to refute messages advocating 
ared to counter messages which are only moderately 
onsequently induce the most instability. 'l'hus there 


) l ack discrepancy and belief instability or uncertainty» 
as measured by inconsistencies in the ranking of belief-relevant statements. ‘The relationsh!P 


between instability and opinion change is Positive and linear, Data from an experiment using 
messages of various degrees of extremeness opposing the use of automobile seat-belts supporte 

these hypotheses. Furthermore, subjects whose own attitudes had been previously made 
salient showed more uncertainty after a mildly discrepant and less after a severely discrepant 
message. The uncertainty model, which is based upon an objectively measured intervening 
variable, provides an unusually exact and testable starting point for hypothesis generation iP 
the field of attitude change. « 


Much of the theoretical and research literature on attitude change 

exploring the variables which intervene between the arrival of a persuasive message 
and the change in the recipient's attitudes. Need for consistency, arousal of cog 
nitive dissonance, evaluation of the message source and the 
new formation are only some of the variables which have 
tors between these two ey Some writers have propose’ 
that a change in beliefs about the top; nge in attitude (e.g, Fishbei™ 
in this case is to measure thé 
ful in weakening the set of su 


is directed toward 


perceived utility of the 
been proposed as modera” 


: у à pportive belief? 
and inducing uncertainty. 


In a recent presentation of their uncertainty model of attitud 


e change, Коз! 
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be able to judge the implications of various statements as they relate to his beliefs; 
for example, someone with a well-organized pacifist viewpoint will have no trouble 
in rating the statement ‘man is by instinct a fighting animal’ as being antithetical 
to his own views. More to the point, he will be able to make internally consistent 
rankings as to the extent of agreement or disagreement with his position implied 
by cach statement in a given set of messages. Internal inconsistency in such rankings 
is taken as the operational measure of belief instability (see Method). 

The-uncertainty model (Koslin et al., 1972) postulates that persuasive messages 
Bre effective in so far as they decrease the stability of the recipient's belief system. 
This induction of instability indicates that the message has succeeded in arousing 
uncertainty about the validity and the exact implications of one’s beliefs, and is a 
Prerequisite for opinion change to occur. Instability induction corresponds to the 

unfreezing’ of attitudes in the process of persuasion, first described by Lewin 
(1958) and more recently mentioned in the analysis of the brainwashing process 
(Schein, 1961). 

The primary thrust of the current study 
attitude change and the amount of change advocated, using belief instability as a 
mediating variable. Several recent studies (Freedman, 1964; Insko et al., 1966; 
Bochner & Insko, 1966; Koslin et al., 1967) have found curvilinear relationships, 
With maximal change when the amount advocated is moderate. Other studies have 
found a positive relationship (Ewing, 1942; Fisher et al., 1956; Goldberg, 1954; 
Hovland & Pritzker, 1957; Zimbardo, 1960); still others, a negative one (Cohen, 
1959; Hovland et al., 1957). The use of a variety of designs has played а role in this 
Confusion, 

Here, two lines of research become relevant to the uncertainty model. McGuire 
(1964) has hypothesized that persuasive attempts make the recipient's belief system 
unstable to the extent that he is not prepared to defend his opinions. The formation 
of an opinion depends on the efficacy of two kinds of arguments or beliefs: those 
which support the chosen opinion, and those which refute opposing ones. ‘Thus a 
Supporter of democratic government will have available one set of arguments and 
facts which demonstrate the virtues of democracy, and another set of cages 
and facts demonstrating the shortcomings of other governmental systems. In 
order to induce belief instability, a persuasive message must attack either or both of 
these sets, If the communication attacks the recipient s own opinion, he D 

Imself by sampling from one appropriate тереге of te b 
attacks his reasons for rejecting opposing opinions, he dras потлар 
Counterarguments. 


There is evidence suggesting that 
relevant to their own and to directl 


is to investigate the relationship between 


people have more beliefs about arguments 
y contrary opinions than about arguments 
{ а rat of the 
Pertaining to intermediate opinions (Sherif et al., ee The зна ides 
Previous paragraph may, for example, be relatively lac T j^ arg iiec 
ae ; a go k 
deal with the desirability of limited democracy, du PR ж = pie 
Pro-dem i-di :;p responses. If an! al car 
ocracy and anti-dictatorship resp ich is attacked, he will experience 


effective counterarguments to support а osa beliefs. Itfollows, therefore 
belief instability with respect to the attacked and related beliets. Зу ] 
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that greater instability in own beliefs and in beliefs tienen, Minh р 7-х 
will result from messages advocating moderately discrepant positions (for w а 
the individual does not have well-rehearsed counterarguments) than from attac P 
advocating extremely divergent positions. Thus, belief instability or cognitive 
confusion should be curvilinearly related to attack discrepancy. е 

Since the recipient’s beliefs function to support his opinions, the more belief 
instability is induced the more uncertain he should be concerning the validity of 
those opinions. Koslin et al. (1967, 1972) have 


argued that opinion change occurs 
in order to reduce this uncertainty, 


and that the degree of uncertainty determines 
the amount of change. That is, the more unstable the belief system becomes, the 
more effective a message will be in inducing the reorganization of that 
the consequent adoption of a new attitude. We 
is a curvilinear function of message discrepancy 
change is then a linear function of instability, 
gether, the uncertainty model thus predicts that 
related to the discrepancy 
position. 


stem and 
propose here that belief instability 
as described above, and that opinion 
Putting these two propositions to- 
opinion change will be curvilincarly 
between the persuasive attack and the recipient's original 
As a secondary issue, we were interested in the 


Suggestion of Abelson & Rosenberg 
(1958) that communications influence 


cognition to the extent that they cause the 
recipient to think about the relationship between different beliefs. If a person 
has been made especially aware of his beliefs Prior to the attack, the message should 
heighten his realization of the differences between his initial beliefs and those 
advocated in the message—certainly more so than if he 
of a message. The amount of belief inst 
recipient's beliefs are made 
however, that this effect w 
mildly discrepant from the 


is merely the passive recipient 
ability induced should thus be greater if the 


r to the communication, We would expect 
ould be restricted mostly to 


subject's own position, 


salient prio 


. А 
messages which аге only 


| With more highly discrepant 
arguments, the sheer discrepancy between his and the advocated position should 


Motivate the subject to think about his own beliefs even while the message is being 
received. Therefore, with attacks which are only mildly discrepant, more instability 


should be produced When the recipient’s opinions are made salient prior to the pe! 
Suasive attempt; with more sey 


еге attacks, salience manipulation should have n? 
effect. 


To sum up, this experiment is Primarily concerned with the r 
message discrepancy, belief instability, and subsequent 


arily, we were interested in the effects of salience of owr 
suasive attack, 


clationships amon’ 
attitude change. Second’ 
? opinion prior to the pe!” 


Apparatus and instructions 


programmed booklets for the 
brief introduction to the expe 
research was to ‘evaluate the co; 
between wearing seat-belts a. 
Research Council (a fictitious 


а 
pe 


organization), 
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Each communication indicated that, under specific circumstances, seat-belts may make it 
more difficult to avoid an imminent collision and to escape from the vehicle after an accident 
has actually occurred. In addition, all communications also contained the same background 
information on studies that had been conducted by the ‘Council’. The communications 
differed from one another in defining the specfic circumstances under which seat-belts are 
inappropriate, ‘The mild communication argued that belts are unnecessary at speeds under 
25 m.p.h., the moderate communication argued that belts are unnecessary at speeds up to 
50 m.p.h., and the severe communication argued that seat-belts should never be used. 

Che stimulus statements for the scaling t were made up of the elements (phrases) of a 


three-dimensional matrix. On one dimension of the matrix were three levels of speed; on 
another; there were two levels of visibility and weather conditions; and on the third dimension 
ts in the car who should 


Were four levels identifying the seating positions of those occupan 
Wear scat-belts. Each of the stimulus statements thus has a core phrase (belts should or 
should not be worn) with some combination of three circumstances (seating position, speed 
and visibility), e.g. ‘Front-seat passengers should wear belts whenever the car goes over 
25 m.p.h. and visibility is poor’. ‘The material in each of the 24 cells of the matrix was ran- 
domly combined, so that the order of the dimensions varied over the 24 statements. Subjects 
Were instructed on a cover sheet to rank-order the five (randomly selected) statements in 
each of the 30 blocks of the design. A 1 was used to indicate the most safe, and a 5 the least 


Safe, driving practice. 


Teasuring the induction of belief instability | 
es of attitude change is the measurement of the inter- 


urement is not even attempted; the operation 
xperimental manipulations and the observed 
dissonance theory by Chapanis & Chapanis, 
del is that the independent measurement 


vens major problem with most theori 
& variable. Most frequently, such me 
of this variable is merely assumed from the 
responses (sce, e.g., the critique of cognitive 
1964). One of the strengths of the uncertainty mo 
of belief instability is feasible. 

Phe index of instability is inconsi 
Various statements support a particul 
Used in this study was the wearing of se 
use this as the example to demonstrate the method. 
a) Everyone should wear a belt in a car going over 5° m.p.h. de 
Wear belts at speeds of 25 m.p.h. or more. (c) Only the driver should we 
Wear one whenever the car is in motion. 


Sup 1 i ked to rank these state 
" pose that the subject is asked to 1 286 «ыы 
1.6, the degree to which each represents safe driving practices), and let us further suppose 


that he al order of ranking is irrelevant here). If he is evaluating 
А ranks them a > b» c (the actual ог н à 18 eV 
the statements on a stable scale, it should follow that in any set of statements which includes 


à and c, | i 
, he will rank a > c. А z 
" ИР T nes ir 
The measure of instability is the number of aes >а). Note that this indicates internal 
15 violated, i.e. the number of circular triads (a>b>e "rison with the rankings of other 
Confusions within the responses of one subject, doi en Tucker, 1961) was used, with 
Individuals, A random incomplete block design (Gal lup d co itive involvement by the 
Statements presented five at a time for greater complexity апе соё 
Subj Р i 
E (sce Wood, 1967). d t provide any information concerning the location 
ince the count of circular triads does no 5 atrix of subjects’ aired- 
of the inconsistencies, two other measures мее a i the eie d state- 
Comparison judgements was organized from panes onm st every other statement. When 
a (stimulus) so that each statement was ui rdum sf inconsistencies: not only 
this i : : identify the ; ; 
s done, alte i.e. reversals) 1 A n ernations in the pattern 
Ow many, bt — cxi are reversed. PH mies separated by е апа 
9f choices would be expected as the г anks of tw? pee pare which are farther apart 
more intervening statement stimuli (Hill, 1953), Since 


ikely between ‘Front-seat 

should be more accurately discriminable. Reversals are m rs driver should wear a 

неза should wear belts at speeds ey mp en *Front-seat occupants should wear 
ваї- мөн — etw 

at-belt whenever the car is in motion Ge и wer оці ever wear a еа Бегий 


Seat-belts at speeds of 25 mp.hzor more 'an 


subject's ratings of the degree to which 
the topic in question. Since the topic 
omobile drivers and passengers, we will 
Let us take three relevant statements: 
(b) Front-seat occupants should 
ar a belt; he should 


stency in the 
ar position on 
at-belts by aut 


ments along a dimension of safety 


a a subject's rankings that this pattern 
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de ‘ irrelevant, ie. à seat-belt advocate and a seat-belt 
circumstances’. ‘I'he specific rankings are irrelevant, Le. à seat belt advocat and sea 
opponent would rank the safety value of the statements in opposite directions. But the 
E end y of the rankings would be equally a function of interstimulus proximity. The 
м i i ; intersti ч ЧИТЕ "ate ] con- 
roportion of alternations at a given level of interstimulus proximity indicat 5 the inco 
SR at that level. This proportion will vary around o:s, the expected value if the pairs 
of stimuli were ranked randomly. A i "n | ыр m " 
A perfect judge would generate no inconsistencies in the ranking of stimuli. ‘Thus the 
stimulus statement with the most of the quality being scaled (e.g. the safest practice) would 
receive one more choice, and be one rank higher, than the stimulus with the next most of the 
quality, and so on until the stimulus with the least of the quality being scaled received no 
choices. An imperfect judge, generating inconsistencies, would produce a less differentiated 
pattern of choices among stimuli. There would be more regression towards the mean (i.e 
when stimulus A is chosen half the time over all others) in his pattern of judgements. 4 
greater amount of regression in a given segment of the scale would show that the judge had 
more difficulty discriminating among the stimuli in tha 


t segment. 
‘The next argument relates to the interaction between inters 


above, and the discrepancy of a persuasive message from the recipient's own position. When 
two stimuli are ranked very far apart (c.g. the extreme poles: 
seat-belt under any circumstances' and 'AII occupants of. 
at all times’), even very imprecise standards will be 
Therefore no type of attack—regardless of discre 
amount of belief instability. Conversely, 
there may be so high 


timulus proximity, as described 


‘No one should ever wear а 
an automobile should wear scat-belts 
sufficient to discriminate them reliably: 


are extremely close together, 
if any subjects may have the 
ently) that there is a low ceiling on the 
fore the greatest differences between types 
evels of interstimulus proximity, with (as 
sages inducing maximal inconsistency. 

k discrepancy. Since the mildly discrepant 


t liefs near the recipient’s own opinions, regression should 
only occur in that area of the scale. The moderate communication, which attacks a wider 
à attacks a 


range of beliefs, should produce regressio tly larger range of the scale: 


SS10N Over a concomitan 
ion, which attacks the broadest range of beliefs; 


r the entire scale, 
The effect of salience should also vary with attack discrepancy. When opinions are made 
ae in the mild persuasive attack, more regression among stimuli should be obtained? 
there shou € no difference in regression between sali 

salience grou ы s r the 
bere iR groups for the moderate o 


n ^S t all times by all occupant? 
of the car regardless of speed and visibility conditions’ to ‘ o one should АКА wear а еа! 
equired to indicate which items the hich 
: 5 гу accepted, w 

y neither accepted nor rejected. a 


Ј S were constructed to aid in the ir 
to check for compliance effects, One call 


11-point rating scales dealing with the cr 
the communication. An instrument to 
subjects to rank-order their interest 


e Interpretation of the results, and 
ed for an evaluation of the communication on four 
edibility, bias, factual clarity and Stylistic quality 9 
, to measure desire for further information asked the 
| їп : in reading each of five Pamphlets, ranging from “How 
seat-belts reduce the risk of injury’ to ‘The case against seat-belts’, A pilot st 4 had show? 
that the five titles were equally appealing and ‘eye-catching’, Finally, a nj i erg aae) 
measured recall of the factual material in the UR 


Procedure 


item instrume? 
messages, 


Three of the experimental groups (non-salient conditi 


order: the cover story, one of the three communica 
crepant), the scaling task, opinion assessment, ev. 
further information and the recall task. Two other expe 
took the opinion assessment instrument b 


moderately or highly y" 
communication, desire. 

al groups (salient condition 
the communication, follow® 
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by eithe mi а d E 
"d 2 Gil or the severely discrepant communication. Because of the limited subject 
е , м because the predictions for the salient-severe and the salient-moderate message 
were identica subjec ы È 1 m i 
s ud ад subjects Wwe p pel to this last condition. In other respects, salient 
айы ets were treated in the same way as the other experim j y 
rer es en as ental 
Les communication, and all materials coming prior to it Eus кы! pubes а 
subjects were г = H , $ | 
neues ne E allowed to open an envelope and continue with the experiment, The control 
Esci : k the opinion assessment, and two scaling tasks: the incomplete block design used 
ade experimental subje ts, anda similar procedure to measure the perceived safety value 
rs practices which were used as stimuli to assess opinions. "This group did not receive the 
I > zk e message or the measures which were specifically related to it. 
At the c - + P: ч а n > x 
told А ipud of the experiment, the subjects were thoroughly debriefed. "They were 
din : \ ле Council was a fictitious organization, and that all of the available evidence 
B m r : c the wearing of seat-belts at all times and under all conditions. The actual purpose 
' experiment and the reasons for using the se elt i ¿plai i 
| asons sing the seat-belt issue were ex lained, and que 
were answered. Р ни 


Subjects 
The subjects, а а 
"m he subjects, all male college students, ranged in age from 18 to 21. Except for 10 of the 
22 CO) x ] Q oat bi : B 
ntrol subj who were drawn from another section, all groups were run simultaneously 


oe epehelogy class at Rutgers University. Because of class attendance and 
salem condi me t ne were 34 апа 33 subjects in the three attack groups for the non- 
salient condi HON) Migs 13 subjec "ach in the mild and severe attack treatments of the opinions- 

itions. Since subjects were retained if they completed at least four of the five 


tasks (eight failed to do so), the d.f.s vary. 


" RESULTS 

The minor variables. All groups judged the communications to be equ 
written (F=1-4; d.f.—4, 120; n.s.) and to have presented the factual material 
equally well (F< 1; d.f.=4, 120). ANOVA of the information-seeking data yielded 
No significant effects: the recipients sought pro- and anti-seat-belt information 
equally (F< 1; d.f. — 1, 95). Thus it is reasonable to conclude that the communica- 
differential need for more information supporting existing 
angers in the experimental groups (i.e. 
opposed the use of seat-belts) were 
cs in desire for type of informa- 
to dissonance theory predic- 


rally well 


tions did not arouse any 
Opinions, Parenthetically, when opinion ch 
those subjects who, after hearing the message, 
compared with non-changers, no significant differenc 
tion were found (F< 1; d.f.=1, 92), a datum contrary 


tions, 
ated between the communica- 


activity was interpol 
ortant control 


| Since a time-consuming scaling i 
tions and the assessment of opinions, the recall instrument was an їтїр 
Measure. The five treatment groups did not differ in the extent to which they 

ications (F< 1; d.f. =4 115). 


recalled the factual material in the commun! : [n 
Opinion change and commu gement. ‘The nine statements on driving 


nication disparas á 
Practices used to assess opinions Were ranked from one (wearing seat-belts at all 
times) to nine (never wearing se ing to the order established by the 


at-belts), accord 

control subjects.* Mean ranks of those items which were accepted by the four 
И ; the orderin 
ads 2:1) generated by the o 

sabre of random ranking of P «070005. It should 
1: T bjects who had their opinions assessed before reading 
i " the 22 controls. The data for the 48 subjects 1n the 
x cally everyone believes that seat-belts should be worn 
or (ranks 1-5) were ever accepted by the control 


dorsed stimuli. 


g of these nine stimuli 


о т mean number of circular tr 
also rs ance expectancy under the 
tH € noted that the 26 experimenta 
oo were grouped W 
all саш condition suggest that prac 
Subject ime. Only the pro-seat-belt st 

s, resulting in an average value 


atements 
of 3 for their en 
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roups were: no message, 3:0; mild discrepancy, 3-4; moderate dis- 
Prem "n hi h discrepancy, 3:3. These differences were highly significant 
ae dd Ta «pm P« pani). Doth the linear and the quadratic components 
oou at Panos and «o'oos respectively. "These findings sic i 
that, as predicted, the mild attack produced slight opinion change, the wpe 
attack maximum change, and the severe (highly discrepant) attack the least change, 
relative to the controls. О 
The severe attack groups judged that there was more bias in the itin arp i 
than did the other groups (= 8:4; d.f. = 4, 120; P < осоо). They also rated ше 
message as less credible (F= 4:2; d.f.=4, 120; P«ooos). On the absolute scale, 


the severe attack groups rated the communications as biased (3:7) and not credible 
(5:6), whereas both the moderate and the mild attack 


tions unbiased (6:9 and 6:9) and credible (07 
significant effect. u 

Inconsistencies (belief instability). To test the hypothesis that inconsistencies 
in rankings are curvilinearly related to į 
discrepancy, a matrix with six levels of inte 


ulus statements were arranged in order, fr 


om the practice chosen by the control 
group as the safest to the one chosen as the least safe. The first diagonal of the matri* 
had all comparisons between pairs of stimuli with adjacent ranks, the next diagonal 
contained all comparisons between pairs separated by one intervening stimulus 
etc. The 276 cells of the matrix were divided into six equal divisions (thus ensuring 
that the theoretically attainable proportions of inconsistencies were equal), so that 
the first level involv th the highest stimulus proximities and 


groups gave the communica- 
and 8:2) ratings. Salience had no 


nterstimulus proximity and to attack 
rstimulus proximity was formed. Stim- 


ed the comparisons wi 


Table 1. 


Analysis of inconsistencies 
Source D.F. M.S. F P 
(a) Non-salient condition 
(four levels of atta 


ck discrepancy) 
Between subjects 


Attack discrepancy (A) 3 0:331 534 < o005 
Error (b) IIS 0:062 
Within subjects 
Interstimulus proximity (B) 5 1:647 514:69 <o-00! 
AxB 15 0:006 2:00 <0'05 
Error (уу) 575 0:003 
(b) Across salience conditions 
(two levels of attack discrepancy) 
Between subjects 
Attack discrepancy (A) 1 с i 
Salience (B) е т = A 
3 x 
AxB I 0:279 аза 20°08 
Error (b) 87 0:067 
Within subjects 
Interstimulus proximity (C) 5 0:936 PES 
234:00 

e E 5 O-001 <1 п.5: 

AxBxC 4 kie -— = 
en 5 9:007 үз п.5. 

Error (w) 435 iin 


0:004 
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the sixth involved those with the lowest proximities. The proportion of incon- 
sistencies was calculated for each subject individually at each level of interstimulus 
proximity. This technique makes it possible to (1) identify relationships between 
inconsistencies and interstimulus proximity and (2) locate the inconsistencies along 
the rating continuum. It does, however, alter the within-subject character of the 
mere counting of internal inconsistencies. 

ANova for the non-salient condition (Table та) showed that both attack dis- 
crepancy and interstimulus proximity produced significant main effects, and that 
the interaction between the two was also significant. The major difference among 
the communications (Fig. 1) was between the control group (no attack condition) 
versus all the experimental groups. It should be noted that since the measure was 
based on the control group ratings, this difference may be at least partly artificial. 
It is also apparent that the proportion of confusions increases with increasing 
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ee iain In explanation of the proximity by attack interaction, F T 
shows that at the two highest and lowest levels of stimulus proximity, the proportions 
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by attack interaction. Fig. 2 shows that w 
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t the highest leve 
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atments (‘Table 1b) sh? oe 
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ce, however, is the pom tÜ 
were made salient pri? 
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the communication, more inconsistencies were induced by the mild attack; contrari- 
wise, with a severe attack, fewer inconsistencies were induced when opinions were 
salient than when they were non-salient. 

The distribution of inconsistencies. Because an analysis of the proportion of con- 
fusions as a function of interstimulus proximity does not yield any information 
concerning the distribution of the confusions over the safe-unsafe continuum, other 
analyses were performed. 

Using data from the control group, the stimuli w 
the least safe practice. The number of times each stimulus was r 


ere ranked from the safest to 
anked as more safe 


Table 2. Ranking of stimuli 


Source D.F. M.S: F Р 
(a) Non-salient condition 

(four levels of attack discrepancy) 

Between subjects* 
Attack discrepancy (A) 3 
Error (b) 025 

Within subjects 
Stimuli (B) 2 309920 21161 «ooo 
Ach 69 51:16 3:49 01907 
Error (w) 2645 кез 

(b) Across salience conditions 

(two levels of attack discrepancy) 

Between subjects* 
Attack discrepancy (A) ! 
Salience (В) : 
AxB : 
Error (b) ы 
md оаа 23 1787:54 13365 <о:ооІ 
A uli (C) 23 50:86 3°80 < o'o01 
i xc 23 10°46 <I n.s. 
ae 23 21:98 1:64 <0'05 

xBxC 2001 13:37 


Error (w) . | 
ber of rankings, neither 


d to generate the same num 


* Si А à 
ince all were require А 
Hed e $ effects can be obtained. 


attack discrepancy nor salience main 
r each subject. For the non-salient 


than every other stimulus was айайашй бт өн li and a significant interaction 
Condition (Table 2a) there was a main effect for simu ? 


between attack discrepancy levels and stimuli. This Mun My meti nr 
m e dn progressively greater — acea *" clearly, the proportion 
Persuasive attack increased. In order f0 graph pi^ Е к outa into a score 
ОЁ times each stimulus was chosen as а safe praci m be пан] group's scale 
wu dl, "Ph zelis ars displayed oe paces If a particular attack 
values are plotted against one another to form the diag . 


Н с to which a stimulus item 
Sroup agreed with the controls concerning the ont и-ди group (plotted on 
advocated a safe practice, then the х scores for that exp 
: 


1 group's scores. It is 
Sts) sait ИШ en the diagonal Tena ий a M d De mild attack 
apparent that the greatest disagreement between the 
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j don the ‘safe’ side of the continuum. The moderate attack subjects 
rise d with h ntrols over a somewhat greater portion of the continuum, 
аг ie B Mens the controls was most general in the severe attack group: 
ipa We. ge uit е indicate that as the discrepancy of the persuasive attack 
In summary, 
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increased, inconsistencies became spread over a greater part of the safe-unsafe 
continuum. 

| Analy s of the ranking results for the salience manipulation (Table 2b) showed a 
significant main effect for stimuli and two significant interactions. In order to 
interpret these interactions, the votes given to each stimulus were again transformed 
into 5 scores, From the results plotted in Fig. 3, it can be seen that the ‘safe’ stimuli 
were given slightly fewer choices (smaller 3 scores) in the mild than in the severe 
attack condition, and that the ‘unsafe’ stimuli were given fewer choices (more 
ck condition. These relations 


egative scale values) in the severe than in the mild atta 
acc Po m А A " 

ccount for the A x C interaction in Table 20. 
ause with the severe attack there was more 


he triple interaction occurred bec 
and more votes on the ‘unsafe’ side in the 


regression (fewer votes) on the ‘safe’ side 
мана ен than in the salient condition; with the mild attack the opposite results 

| ained (Fig. 2). In the mild-attack treatment, salience produced more 
regression than non-salience for the ‘safe’ stimuli, and very slightly more regression 
for the ‘unsafe’ stimuli. 

Inconsistency and opinion change. 
group correlation between final opinions 
Was insignificant (r 0711), whereas the correlation between these 
experimental subjects was significant (r—0'35; P< 0005). 

However, to determine accurately the relationship between opinion change and 
the amount of cognitive confusion, it is necessary to partial out the effect of the attacks 
Оп the spread of inconsistencies over the safe-unsafe continuum. The uncertainty 
In each subject's pattern of preferences was calculated. The degree of regression in 
the pattern of choices was measured by Й: the higher the regression, the higher the 
value of Й. Multiple correlation showed that Й and the proportion of inconsisten- 
cies in combination slightly increased the ability to predict the opinions of the 
control group, although the correlation was still insignificant (r=018; F«1; 
d.f,.—5. 17). A similar analysis for the experimental subjects produced a correlation 


o 70:43) which was significant (F=9°545 d.f.—2, 85; P< 0005). The correlation 
alled out also equalled 0:43; indicating that H 


lation of Z scores with opinion change, 


In the non-salient condition, the control 


and the total proportion of inconsistencies 
variables for the 


° : н 5 à : 
Ё the inconsistencies with Й parti 
w a ө 3 

Vas not affecting the relationship. The corre 
© : : 

onfusions partialled out, was — 0'27: 


DISCUSSION 
5 experiment enga 
oncerning one qua 


ged the recipient’s beliefs 
lity of opinion statements 
fe driving practices). The results show that 
direct evidence was obtained 
he recipient’s beliefs 


The scaling method employed in thi 
as standards for making judgements € 
(i.e. the extent to which they advocate sa r 
Persuasive attacks do weaken these beliefs. Thus, 1n 
to support McGuire's (1964) assumption that attacks on t 
Weaken his opinions, making him susceptible to change. T— e 
The relationship found to exist between the weakening © e маа 
change was as hypothesized. There was 2 curvilinear function betw Е je 
iN attack discrepancy and belief instability: Fig. x indicate? ee att - : p sles 
interstimulus proximity where the greatest differences between group 
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>d, the moderate-discrepancy group generated more confusions than шї 
io ume de vs high-discrepancy groups. This interaction effect is in accord with 
арачная deductions from social judgement theory ponents а 
1961), social comparison theory (Festinger, 1954), and the uncertainty yea el 
of Koslin et al. (1967, 1972; Koslin & Pargament, 1969). The experimenta iw a 
main effect cannot be interpreted, since the modified measure of confusion was к . 
on control group ratings in order to permit identification of the location of incor 
sistencies. 
The location of inconsistencies was proportional to att 


ack discrepancy. ‘This 
spread of confusions suggests that recipients employ different sets of a E 
judging differences among opinions, depending on thc location of the opinions a ie 
a pro-anti continuum. It would appear that, at a minimum, recipients have one $ 
of beliefs to support their opinions and a different set to refute contr 
Partial correlations showed that the essential con 
change in this experime 


ary views. | 

ponent in predicting opinio? 
nt was the extent to which cog 
duced, rather than which specific beliefs Were weakened. When the spread of 
confusions over the safe-unsafe continuum was partialled out, the cordato 
between belief weakening and opinion change was raised to a moderately high lene 
(r2043). As might be expected for a cultural truism, a similar analysis for the 
control group showed that belief stability was not significantly related to gm 
Thus the relationship observed in this experiment between opinions and belie 
instability was due to the experimental manipulations, and not to some pre-existing 


relationship between opinions and the stability of beliefs (for somewhat related 
considerations of this relationship, see Warland & Sample, 1971; Zajonc& Burnste!™ 
1961). 


ы. b cuo уңмый, TT 
nitive uncertainty was 1 


Considering the variety of factors w 
stability (e.g. commitment, involvement, consistencies with other beliefs and value 
reference group relatedness, etc.), the extent of belief weakening could be expect? 
to be only moderately correlated wi pinion change even for truisms. Neverth®” 
acks which weaken the recipient’s beliefs induc 


uncertainty, which in turn increases the probability of opinion change (sce Коз? 
& Pargament, 1969; Koslin et al., 


The results supplement the findi 


т: 
А " > |16. 
hich have been reported to increase beli 


curvilinear function of © 
су ! : induced belief instabilit 
as a curvilinear function of discrepancy, followed by opinion change as a linc? 
function of instability. 

The results also show that When opini 
discrepant attack (without any warnin 
of standards occurs than when opin 
salience manipulation led the recipie 
more about the relationship or disc 


), greater ме 14 
To the extent that " 
discrepancy condition to a 
opinions апе py 
an assumption made gt 
as also predicted that the sheer cont 


nts in the low- 


repancy betwe 
ones espoused by the communicator, the res 


Abelson & Rosenberg (1958). However, it w 
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са ааа and the recipient's position in the high-discrepancy 
Ж сеш >м : rote effect of the salience manipulation by inducing the 
tions, when SMS x : defend uris pis mewhat.contrary tb expecta: 
spread of confusions xdi гем И salient ni thi ica: wee | condition, a smaller 
at м е n nid E (€ was induced than when opinions 
bem the m m - өү | Bt at, having sampled their own beliefs, these subjects 
сна are wy | meng even more incredible than did the other high- 
Wit res : jects (see below), thus becoming inoculated against it. 
ate нега : I oe of confusions over the safc-unsafe continuum, 
те ен Sei n I confusions on the pole of the continuum related to the 
enn said jme at os : position but not with regard to contrary positions. The 
esp soir © » s overa wider portion; and the severe attack induced 
Кенчи tons t »roughout the entire scale. These effects were not related to 
non-salience of opinions. 

io d for perceived bias in the communication parallel the cur- 
difference ева change results, the communication credibility ratings did not show a 

etween the moderate- and the mild-attack groups. The severe-attack 


group GRE un 5 à t 
р, however, found the communication ‘incredible’ and, compared with the 
ack, did not evidence any opinion change. These 


e in view of the fact that the communications were 
ards: they did not produce any differential desire 
equally well remembered, and were 
factual materials and qualities 
lectively across attack groups 


roi group recciving no att 
ы sare particularly impressiv 
; nd to be equivalent in other reg 
‘Or novel or supportive information, were 
M to be equal with respect to their presentation = 

nglish style. Thus the subjects responded quite se 


in their rat; s aun жат 
their ratings of the bias and credibility of the communications. 
ates that attacks on the recipient’s position 


The И 
he present research demonstr 
setting the stage for opinion change. 


confuse (* е . 2 
т fuse (‘unfreeze’) his belief structure, 
Us implies that Festinger's (1954) social comparison theory may be a more 


useful formulation for predicting opinion change than dissonance theory (Festinger 
{с Aronson, 1960). Like social judgement theory (Sherif & Hovland, 1961) and the 
Soslin et al, (1967, 1972; Koslin & Pargament, 1969) uncertainty model, social 
Comparison theory considers the effects of discrepant communications on the sta- 
bility of the recipient's opinions. Dissonance theory, on the other hand, emphasizes 
the recipient's conflict between choosing to maintain his opinions and yielding to 


ce varying in credibility. 
ie docs the evidence oft 
& TU repli iq belief instability, 
change М 1966; Sherif et al., 1965) i 
urve is associated with increases 1 


Shou а 
io ild be the case if severe attacks do not 2 ч ann 
ns. By comparison, cognitive dissonance adherents have encountered persisten 


difficulties in correlating source disparagement with curvilinear opinion change 


a 4 pee" А 
sults, and in showing (as dissonance theory requires) that an interaction exists 
or sources varying in credibility (Aronson ef al., 


etwee nag 
n the opinion change curves f h findi 
s it would seem that the research findings can 


1963: 
903; Bochner & Insko, 1966). Thu 


„ent support the view that attacks 


s well as other research (Bochner 
downward turn in the opinion 
n communication disparagement. This 
ffect the stability of the recipient's opin- 


he present experin 
but this study à 
shows that the 
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best be explained by a theory which predicts the induction of instability by persuasive 
attacks. Furthermore, unlike several othera 
in general—the uncertainty model Provi 
measure of the crucial mediating variable. 
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Intelligence, Machiavellianism and Social Mobility 
By JOHN C. TOUHEY 
University of Tulsa 


i dies have shown that machiavellianism is unrelated to upward social mobility, but 
a : f a non-linear relationship between machiavellianism and mobility has not 
E кеа i The present study utilized intelligence as a second variable in order to re- 
"em а findings. Greatest intergenerational mobility in occupational status was 
ч by subjects who obtained higher scores on both the IQ measure and the Machiavel- 
Iudas Scale, but least upward mobility was reported by subjects who scored „ушуы 
IQ—High Machiavellianism quadrant (P« 9:001). I he relationship between IQ an p ич 
was attenuated for non-machiavellian subjects. 'I he findings suggest that higher bon ие i 
may enable machiavellians to identify situations in which deceitful tactics are successfully 


deployed, and that future studies in machiavellianism should examine the responses of those 
who confront machiavellian tactics. 


Although Christie & Geis (1970) have reported that subjects who obtain high scores 
on the Machiavellianism Scale consistently defeat low scorers in laboratory games of 
skill and deceit, machiavellianism has not been found to correlate with upward 
social mobility. A brief note by Touhey (1971) identified machiavellians as the 
individuals most likely to report difficulties with self-control and the inhibition of 
aggression, and suggested that problems in self-management might tend to offset 
the more effective interpersonal skills shown by machiavellian subjects in the pursuit 
of upward social mobility. The present study attempts to reconsider the problem 
of machiavellianism and social mobility by examining the possibility of a non-linear 
relationship between the two variables. A personality variable that is directly 
related to mobility but unrelated to machiavellianism would suit the requirements 
of a moderator analysis to determine whether the interactions between two person- 
ality measures are related to social mobility. 


Numerous studies (e.g. Schmuck & Schmuck, 1961) have identified intelligence 
as the principal measure of personality 


that contributes to upward social mobility- 
Since Christie 


& Geis have also found that machiavellianism is uncorrelated with 
either IO or social mobility, the overall relationship between all three variables 
raises the possibilities that IQ moderates the relationship between machiavellianism 
and upward social mobility, and that machiavellianism moderates the relationship 
between IQ and upward mobility. Specifically, it was hypothesized that machia- 
vellianism will be directly related to social mobility at higher levels of intelligence but 
inversely related to social mobility at lower levels of intelligence, 


METHOD 


x Еб: om a variety of occupational settings 1? 
two West Coast cities of the United States. All subj 7 і 
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Rode анемен чн the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test. To obtain the measure 

ki eam ae Duncan s Socio-Economic Index for All Occupations (Reiss et al., 1961) 

beet а > twice. For the first administration, subjects reported their own score on the 

aa fe ae P^ = measure ; for the second administration, subjects reported the comparable 

eil athers. An index of social mobility was computed by subtracting the occupa- 
status reported for each father from the status reported by the son. 


RESULTS 
Р s Characteristics of the sample 
Table r'shows the average score on the two personality measures and the father-son 
occupational status for 99 respondents.* The average IQ was 108-13 points, some- 
what above the national average but not markedly so. Scores on the Machiavellianism 
Scale (maximum possible — 24) are comparable to the scores obtained by Gutterman 
(1970) among several strata of hotel employees. For the two measures of occupational 


З 
Table 1. Mean score for two personality measures and two measures of occupational 


status 
Occupational Occupational 
IQ Machiavellianism status status of father 
Mean 10813 12°64 50°68 44°43 
S.D. 12:92 3:79 8:41 10:97 


sampling distribution appears to follow the 
same discrepancy that appears in the IQ distribution. Occupational status falling 


Somewhat above the national average suggests that the respondents have been 
drawn from the upper-middle, lower-middle and upper-lower classes. Absence 
of the lowest and two highest strata would tend to raise the average scores for both 
IQ and occupational status. The standard deviations for the occupational scores 
of the fathers and the sons also suggest a slightly truncated socio-economic sample. 
Taken together, then, these descriptive statistics point to a consistent sampling 
bias in favour of the three most populous social classes, and that the two highest and 


lowest social strata are under-represented. 


status (maximum possible=96) the 


Analysis А 
y of the data for a moderator analysis, product-moment 


correlations were computed between the personality variable and the панаа 
Social mobility. As expected, IQ was significantly correlated ith араш eid 
(r= +058; P< 0-001). Machiavellianism was correlated non-significantly, 16:07 
апі —o-02 with IQ and mobility, respectively. On the basis of a medan, split, 
each subject was classified as a high or low scorer a i es Leones 
Table 2 shows the average occupational mobility for subjects on e each жа 
rant. The moderating effect of both variables as predictors of upwar mobility is 


quite evident. Greatest upward mobility was reported by giis du the Higa 


To determine the suitabilit 


misunderstood the instructions and four 


* гу " i ho 
at: ects W 3 
поза ee Ead ы upational data for their fathers. 


subj 2 
bjects who were unable to provide occ 


" Joun C. Touney 
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ility for hi i achiavel- 
hiavellianism-High IQ quadrant, and least mobility for high scoring machi n 
iavellia J eur ч oeil 
e ith lower IQs. For subjects who obtain lower scores on the Machiave ser 
5 wi . : bie j j ver) 
ies the relationship between IQ and upward social mobility is sharply attenuated 
e i ults of a 2 x 2 analysis of variance confirm these findings. There was a d 
he results 2 analysis Cape Mr еа 
с ы E ‘He machiave 
main effect for IQ (F = 28:85; P < 0:001), a non-significant main effect for t : ia 
lianism and a significant interaction (F= 14:20; P < 0:001) due to the moderating 
$ E а 
effects of the two measures. | - 
A consideration of 21 subjects who reported downward occupational mobi 7 
reinforces these findings. Eleven of the downwardly mobile subjects show the 


Table 2. Mean occupational mobility for subjects at two levels of machiavellianism 
and two levels of intelligence 


(Numbers in parentheses provide n for each quadrant.) 


Machiavellianism 
‘gx. ———___— 
Intelligence High Low 
High 10°88 (27) 7:12 (23) 
Low 1:25 (23) 5:46 (26) 


High Machiavellianisn-Low IQ combination, but only one downwardly mobile 


subject appears in the High Machiavellianism-High IQ quadrant. This difference 
(x? =8-33; P<o-o1) was significant. 


DISCUSSION 
The present moderator analysis sheds light on the failure to find 
between machiavellianism and upward social mobility, 
that the conniving and deceitful behaviours shown by ma 
settings may contribute to social mobilit 


à direct relationship 
In particular, it suggests 
chiavellians in laboratory 
y when combined with higher intelligence; 
but that the same behaviours may portend markedly limited mobility when coupled 
with lower intelligence. This moderating effect of intelligence, in turn, lends 
itself to a number of interpretations. Perhaps the most intriguing explanation raises 


the possibility that intelligence aids the deployment and concealment of machiavel- 
lian tactics as more intellige 


he fairly obvious point that upwardly 


hen to conceal their tactics, a discriminatioP. 


which may escape machiavellians of lower intelligence, 


With respect to the molar level of analysis, particular attention is directed to the 


iew machiavellians in those settings where mobility 
es, for example, it might be especi 


tional and occupational settings. 
from an examination of how tea 


less intelligent machiavellians among their subordinates, 
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intelligence, qui iff 
‚ quite different descriptions and ev i i 
Phe: s and evaluations m i 
similarly scoring subjects. HE 
Finally, two i i 
| ally, two important limitations d i izabili 
hue qe ie mitations maj restrict the generalizability of these 
£ st, the sample is limited to male respondents. Si i jori 
females attain social status i i Шише BF sm rogi E 
eed ain social status by marriage, different definitions of social mobility 
ih d E required in order to extend the present analysis. ‘These findings may 
neralize “eve i i à | 
: ize, however, to the smaller, but increasing number of women vire are 
engaged in full-time work i i 
g net in full-time work and who, following males, elect to take and maintain 
social class fi ccupati 3 isti "m 
2 iss from occupational status. Secondly, the characteristics of the respondents 
Я ggest that the findings might be limited to a restricted sample of socio-economic 
strata "s ` rere i i 
ta. Respondents were drawn from the upper-middle, lower-middle and upper- 


lower classes. Si i 
er classes. Since the lowest and two higher classes are not represented, mobility 


to and from these classes may follow different patterns. 


The author would like to thank Mr S. L. Shifton for his assistance in all phases of this study 
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Uncertainty and Power Inversion in Coalition Formation: Again 
Strength is Weakness 


By HENK WILKE, ROEL MEERTENS axp ‘THEO STEUR 


University of Groningen, Netherlands 


The standard pachisiboard game was use. 


d to study the effect of uncertainty on coalition 
formation. Three conditions were inve 


stigated. In the deterministic condition the chance of 
future success of any coalition is equal to 1-00. In both probabilistic conditions the chance of 
future success of any coalition is less than тоо. Uncertainty had no effect on coalition 
formation: a power inversion effect was found in all three conditions. 
between players’ expectancies about coalition before the game 

formation during the game. Results of an 
with A must be made very attractive for Ba 


‘There was a discrepancy 

and the actual coalition 
additional experiment suggest that a coalition 
nd C before power inversion can be cancelled. 


THE PROBLEM 
Coalition formation has been studied in many experiments (Amidjaja & Vinacke, 
1965; Bond & Vinacke, 1961; Chaney & Vinacke, 1960; Chapman & Campbell, 
1957; Chertkoff, 1966, 1967; Cole, 1969; Gamson, 1961; Hoffman et al., 19545 
Kalish et al., 1954; Kelley & Arrowood, 1960; Lieberman, 
Psathas & Stryker, 1965; Riker & Niemi, 1964; Stry 
1955; Turk & Turk, 1962; Vinacke, 
et al., 1966; Wilke & Mulder, 
often formed is the one between 


1959, 1964; Vinacke & Arkoff, 1957; Vinacke 
€ coalition most 
acting alone, are the weakest (‘power 
› Me prospective partners to a coalition 
g each other in proportion to their 


Two important explanations have been offered to explain who will coalesce with 
whom, and with which division of outcomes: (1) the minimum resource theory 
(Gamson, 1964), and (2) the theory of rationality in games (Shubik, 1964). Obvi- 
ously, both theories must be capable of winning. 
se coalitions will be formed 
opponent(s). The basi i iction i pieni acer cocina a 


the partners in a coalition expect to obtai off in proportion to the 


resources (power) each contributes to tl 
According to game theory, all coalitions capable of winning are equally probable; 
regardless of resources, Game theor J 


TS in a coalition will 


à series of trials the 

Source theory, 

their behaviour 

& Arrowood, 1960). 
38 


subjects initially 
i However, as the game 
in the direction of the Бате” 
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In à recent paper, Cole (1969) compared two situations in a coalition formation 
experiment: (1) deterministic: the rules of the game are such that the players know 
for certain that a coalition will win all outcomes; and (2) probabilitistic: the rules are 
such that the players are uncertain about whether a coalition, once formed, will 
win. Cole predicted power inversion for the deterministic situation, because he 
expected that, as in the experiments of Vinacke & Arkoff (1957), the preferred 
coalition would be a function of the parity norm. For the probabilistic situation, 
however, Cole predicted a preponderance of coalitions in which the player having 


most résources, rather than the one having least, isa member. The great uncertainty 


of the situation ‘fosters a need for security’, although the game-theoretical structure 


has remained constant. 
For both conditions Cole predicted that the outcomes of the coalitions would be 
In the deterministic condition the outcomes will be divided 
of the operation of the parity norm. In the probabilistic 
a stronger bargaining position and will therefore 
(Cole, 1969). 
e of a power inversion effect in the probabi- 
this result is difficult to interpret, 
ffect in the deterministic 


divided proportionally. 
proportionally because 
condition the stronger player ‘has 
obtain the largest share of the pay-off’ 

As predicted, Cole observed the absenc 
listic condition of his experiment. However, 
because Cole failed to replicate the power inversion е 


condition. 

It is noteworthy that in earlier experiments the power inversion effect has been 
formed in a pachisiboard game situation, whereas Cole used a different type of 
game. Failure to replicate the power inversion effect, therefore, might well be due 


to the fact that a different game has been used. In order to attempt to replicate 
findings of earlier experiments (Vinacke & Arkoff, 1957; Kelley & Arrowood, 
1960), we decided to use the pachisiboard game situation. In addition, we tried to 
make the probability or uncertainty variable stronger than in Cole's experiment. 
Also, in our experiment we built in a control of the manipulations. 

We tried to answer the following questions: (a) Do subjects understand the 


difference between the deterministic and the probabilistic conditions 2 (b) 1f so, 
do probabilistic manipulations evoke more uncertainty 1n the subjects than deter- 


i rer i ion? 
inisti i 1 s uncertainty cancel power inversion : 
ministic manipulations do? (0) If so, doe y 


METHOD 


Subjects and procedur i 

edure vent ; 
Subjects were 141 male freshman and sophomores of the TI: T bis 
were recrui volunteer basis. They came individually to ! 
ruited on a volunteer эй" form a group. Care was taken that 


; $ В subjects to 5 i 
arrival they were combined with two Pran "This resulted in the deletion of two triads. 


no triad contained subjects who were rn 
"There were three conditions, a pete oom nem ‘as used by Vinacke & Arkoff (1957). 
: achis S ` 
tinea qe den a dia spaces. Each subject received a token (marked A, B 
or C). Each triad played one game only. ; . Apart from givi 
Game mew al Caplow 2% was played (4 a eg ele of the ol ce 
instructions, the experimenter also acted as game master an ath rhe Is of di 
Process. B : hs f a simple observation scheme he scored the concrete pr poses ох ene 
vm y means of a simple structions the experimenter first explained the general rules 
jects to each other. In his in B тзг апа C о). They would move their 


of the game. The players had a different speed (A 19, 
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ding to the outcome of a die. The player who arrived first at or over e = 
ШЕ bn toe SAT The pay-off for the winner consisted of тоо counters. Phe play aa 
а с бс: ese ache ‘guilders. Atany time the players could form a coalition К | | 
кз ре s 3 ребе the players had to reach an agreement about the division of t us 
gne other player: Fanning When one player had reached space 180 or over, the experimenter 
d [y coalitiei had to be formed. This rule was included to prevent any пе 
н. рие total pay-off. The three conditions were manipulated by means of the 

aye y 

Powie rules of the game. 


Deterministic condition 


Movement of all three players is determined completely by the outcome of one {ез А 
die, i.e. player A moves 19 times this outcome, B 12 times, and C nine times. W + n см 
players have reached agreement about forming a coalition, the consequences are the fol T Б 
(т) the starting position of this coalition is the sum of the positions occupied by ich o isis 
prospective partners immediately before the coalition was formed; (2) on the follow ing үш 
the speed of the coalitions is determined by the sum of the weights of the partners. Thes! 
rules ensure that any coalition formed is a winning coalition. 


Probabilistic condition т 


When a coalition is formed in this condition, the 
respect to the coalition and the other to the rem 
whether or not the following throws would be effective for the Party concerned: if an even 
number turns up, the number of the next throw is multiplied by the weight (or combination 
of weights) of the party concerned; if an odd number turns up, the Party in question will not 
reach the finish at all. When these validity throws for both parties are odd, the experimenter 
throws again twice, etc. The rules of the game are otherwise the same as those in the deter- 
ministic condition. 


experimenter throws twice: once bs 
aining player. These two throws determinec 


Probabilistic condition 2 


While in the previous condition the experimenter throws one advancement throw only, 
applying to all three players simultaneously, here the experimenter throws three times: 
once for each player separately. Moreover, when a coalition is formed in this condition, 
the experimenter throws three times, once for each player, to determine the validity of the 
following advancement throws. If all three validity throws turn out to be odd, the experi- 
menter again throws three times, Same are otherwise the gus as those 

in the deterministic condition, 

To summarize: the deterministic condition and probabilistic condition т each have опе 
advancement throw per trial, Probabilistic condition 2 has three advancement throws per 
trial, one for each player. The number of validity throws after a coalition has been formed 
15, respectively, o, 2 and 3. In the two latter conditions the experimenter throws again, whe? 
all validity throws turn out to be odd. ae 

The theoretical chance tha 
1:00; in probabilistic conditi out 3); and in 
(6 out 7; depending on the pl ace on the Board 
However, the apparent uncertainty in probabilistic 
probabilisitc condition r. 

Before the game, the exp 
ing questions: (1) Who d 
think is most probable 
AB coalition is formed, | 
off ?—0%, 10%, 20%, 


t a given coalition will 
On І, 0:67 (2 
ayers’ pl 


win is, in the deterministic condition 
probabilistic condition 2, * o'8 
at the moment o 


f coalition formation) 
con 


dition 2 is much higher than 10 

uestionnaire, containing the follow" 

я еа ОА оц 
artner? (2) Which coalition do you 

any counters do you (4) Suppose an 

or " 

39/0, 40%, 5 о, 70%, 80% 

are you about your expectation ?—y, 

certain. (6) and (7) the same as 


bit Б ertain, very pia 
same as questions 4 and s, but foi (p. БС Mec ut for the АС coalition, (8) and (9) t 
RESULTS 


Control of the effectiveness of the manipulations 
asked to estimate the probability of a certain coalition, if made: 

: , 
-off (questions 4, бапа 8). It was found that in the dete 


The subjects were 


rministit 
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Table 1. Check on the effectiveness of the manipulations 


Determin- Probabil- Probabil- Test of condition effect 
istic istic istic à 
Coalitions condition condition 1. condition 2 F D.F P 


Probability estimation by subjects that a coalition, if 
made, will obtain all outcomes 


-1B 88-7 66-7 724 2, 126 «oo1 
AC 51:8 574 62:4 2:1 «oot 
BG. 69:1 53°3 5'О 4, 126 «ool 
Certainty about probability estimation (four-point 
scale; very certain = 1) 
AB r5 2-1 23 14:68 2, 126 «o'01 
AC 1:7 2:1 2°5 14°65 2, 126 <o-o1 
BC ro 22 27 12:64 2, 126 «oor 


bilistic conditions, the probability of a coalition 


obtaining the pay-off was rated higher (Table 1). Similarly, in this condition the 
subjects were the most certain of the correctness of their estimations (questions 5, 
7 and 9) (Table 1). Within none of the coalitions (4B, AC, BC) did players A, B 


and C differ significantly in these estimations, nor were any interaction effects 


found. 


condition, as compared to both proba 


Dependent measurements | | | 
in the deterministic condition power inversion 


Coalition гоп. As expected 
Халат As e p en. However, the same held for 


did occur. The BC coalition was formed most oft 
both probabilistic conditions (Table 2). 


Table 2. Coalition formation 


Probabilistic Probabilistic 


terministic i ibilisti 
Coalitions germ condition 1 icm 2 
AB 4 AC 3 3 : 
ws ә Ф095 4:80 
X pen RUN «010 <0:05 


tions the player having most resources (A in 
BC coalition) receives a significantly greater share 
= 6-373 fprob. 1 = 4973 Ip. 27 3845 


Division of outcomes. In all condi 


an 4B and AC coalition, B in a 


than 50 the coalition pay-off (taet. j AC nd P 
d.f atte 5 T м In this respect по difference Was observed betv 
UC 145 P< 0°01). 5 


iti ;-off was, however, 
ai division of the coalition pay-off was 
oem нне speeds (t=8-89; d.f. 244; P< 001), 


in their share of pay-off 
evious data (Vinacke & Arkoff, 1957; Kelley & 


Not proportional to the difference in 
а result which is in agreement with pr 
Arrowood, 1960). 

0 summarize: in all conditi 
member of coalition received more than 50 P 
_ Preferences and expectations. W Бегае w the g 
is rejected more often than B and С, prior а ) 
Prospective coalition partner (question 15 Table 3): 


ition was dominant and the strongest 


er cent of the coalition pay-off. 

actual coalition behaviour member A 
ame he is the most preferred 
There is some indication that 


ons the BC coal 
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this tendency is even stronger in probabilistic condition 2, this being due to a 
f member C's choices. In all conditions the players thought that the AB coa ui 
" sj st as probable as the BC coalition and that both were far more probable than 
ihe AC coalition (question 2). In all condition the players expected a тнт 
of pay-offs in accordance with their ‘weights’ (question 3): 4 е е Ц 
more outcomes than B. Likewise В expected more outcomes than C and -1 als 

expected more outcomes than C (t tests). 


Table 3. Coalition partner preferred before the game 


Deterministic Probabilistic Probabilistic 
condition condition 1 condition 1 
From/ ——— ^ s 
for A B С A B E A B С 
А 10 5 8 7 DI 4 
B 12* g* 12* 3* 13** 2** 
с 8 7 7 7 8 таже 1** 


* P «oos, ** P «oor (differences within conditions; binomial test), 


Proposals. During the game the experimenter recorded who m 
whom. With respect to the first proposal, it appeared thatin the de 
tion member A was more passive than member B 
exact probability test) and C (P—0:032); in the other conditions no difference 
between the players could be observed. All players made approximately the same 
total member of proposals, regardless of condition. 

There was some relationship betw 
formation: more coalitions were forr 
proposal than between one of them 
(х2=10:8; d.f.=1; Р 
P « o-os). 


ade a proposal to 
terministic condi- 
(P— 0:004, according to Fisher's 


cen the first proposal and the ultimate coalition 
ned between the sender and receiver of the first 


and the third player inthe deterministic condition 
<o-o1) and probabilistic condition т (у2= 4:8; d.f.=1, 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 
Conditions and coalition formation 
We may conclude from our results th 
between the deterministic and the prob 
created their expected uncertainty, 
With respect to the type of coalitions formed and to the div 


conditions do not differ. Contrary to our expectations, 
inversion in all conditions, The ВС c 


at the subjects understood the difference 
abilistic conditions and that this difference 


ision of outcomes, thé 


'€ ascertained powe” 
coalition occurred most often. Moreover, the 


Its with those of Cole (1969), He did not 


find an effect between the conditions either. But contrary to our study, Cole did not 
B . > 


find a power inversion effect in the deter. 


to the fact that a different game was used. » Cole did not build in a check 
on his manipulations, 
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Questionnaire data 


Although we did c Е 
oe = нашуни ина in the conditions as far as coalition 
condition 2 the play ian Ping : (Table 3) mes in probabilistic 
ЕНЕ he players prefer member 4 more often than he d inisti 
ФИЙ benedic Bis di: d NORGE Ца in t e etesmitnistie 
Vien uaque 1 iy iie in the eterministic condition divides his choices 
prefers Faa л an , in the probabilistic condition player C significantly 
кы е data do not fit minimum resource theory and are also not in 
silane | n ы behavioural results of this study. The preference before 
"in ee v к ог А in all conditions is contrary to the assumptions of mini- 
Bean E zu which states that B will prefer C asa coalition partner. 
irs ae Е р about the most probable coalition does not fit. The 
thia Apc! + the AB coalition is just as probable as the BC coalition. Also, 
de niet sult does not confirm the predictions of Chertkoff (1967), who assumes 
а jects regard the 4B coalition as very improbable. 
the id de not offer a clear interpretation of the apparent contradiction between 
eic e of the players before the game and the coalition formation after 
i pk ide "E the division of the coalition pay-off. Further exploration of the 
nea gnitive structuring of the game by the subjects and the dynamics of the 
: g process is needed. 
Nd ri nd between expectations 
| ormation after bargaining suggests th 
» by Phillips & Nitz (1969)—are not equivale 
Sil Yen Т Caution seems required in interpreting qu 
preferences as being representative of coalition formation 


bargaining, 


as to coalition formation and actual 
at results of a questionnaire method— 
alent to results obtained by real 


estionnaire data about 
after real 


An additional experiment 
nversion works in the pachis 
h we shall only briefly report here. 

e game were the same as those in pro- 


periment the rule of the summation of 


To Study how strongly power i iboard game situation 
WB did an additional experiment, whic 
irs only one exception the rules of th 
Speeds ic condition 2. In the additional ex HE à 
.S was changed. Summation of speeds of the coalition partners occurre 
only if both players threw even on the validity throws. If one of the players threw 
Pim and the other even, then the coalition moved with the speed of the Player 
Se validity throw was even. The change of the rule affects the probabilities of 
‘ture success of the different coalitions. (These probabilities were equal in the 
Prsvious experiments.) In the additional experiment the probability that a formed 
ы Coalition can win the total pay-off is 0°86 (6 out 7) The probability that a 
med АВ coalition can win all outcomes is 0°71 (5 out 7)- The probability that a 


or mae к 
med BC coalition can win all outcomes 1% 0°57 (4 out 7). nat Behan only be 
Game theory would predict for the additional experiment t at B should only 


i 
Dteresteq in a coalition with Д and that C should prefer A to B. € A 
a 3 | 
3$ more chance of entering а coalition than he may expect according p и 
€vertheless, the results indicate that A came as often into a coalition as he migh 
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ccording to chance. The AB coalition was formed as many times as - 

pom Р ion, as was the BC coalition. The outcomes were divided proportionally. 
sae of the additional experiment agree with Chertkoif's findings: i wee 
koff (1966) predicted that if a coalition with A had a higher probability af 2 Е 
success than other coalitions, В and C should prefer A as a coalition pannan ^ 
predictions were not confirmed. Even in the condition in which the AB and a ; 
coalitions had go per cent chance of success and the BC coalitions only pe per "- 

chance, Chertkoff did not find a significant difference between the 412, BC and 4 
coalitions. In view of the results of the present experiment and of Chertkoff's, 
it seems reasonable to say that a coalition with A must be made very attractive for 


B and C, before А will indeed come more often into a coalition than is warranted by 
chance. 


We express our appreciation to Dr Guido Cohen, who made many constructive comments on 
this study. 
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Performance on an Intelligence Test as a Function of Personality 


By JOHN E. GRAY* лхр Р. р. McLEANt+ 


Institute of Psychiatry, University of London 


The study attempts to investigate the conte 
ential response styles which affect 5 1 
Subjects were assessed by the Eysenck Personali 


verbal intelligence test (AH 5) which 
Neuroticism and extr 


can be partially acc 


verts are at a level of drive 
higher than is optimal for such a complex task a: 


s an intelligence test, 


On the relationship between Speed and accuracy of performance 
Eysenck (1947) stated: ‘One of the earliest findings relating to extrav 


Sion was that extraverts opt for speed, introverts for accur 
sibility of a choice in the car 


and personality, 
ersion-introver- 
acy, when there is a pos- 
rying out of an experimental task? (p. 92). Support 


en Jensen (1966) admini 


stered an untimed test of 
intelligence (Progressive Matrices; Raven 


were working faster, 
Suggestion, recent studies of the 


relationship 
and accuracy evidence 


а more molecular approach, 
alysis (e.g. Eysenck, 19675). 
ree levels of extraversion (E) 
Speed test (Furneaux, 1955) 
ns to work as fast as possible. 
cctly solved, The groups were 
rts slowest, although 

А d i i iff г. 
Again, even when the choice of spee imi sia et ни 


| - In terms of ne 
erior to both high N and low 


* Now at Psychiatric Services, Regina, S 
T Now at University of Calgary, Alberta, 


Farley (1966), for example, divide 
and three levels of neuroticism (N 
was administered in its Stressed for 


) The Nufferno 
m with instructio 
r all problems corr 


uroticism, subjects 
N groups. Lynn & 


askatchewan, Canada, 
Canada. 
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Gordon (1961) report a simi ns à 
using the eds ec щк relationship between N and performance 
{ i curvilinear relationship between erfi d 
Ce ibus N Ier ‘drive’ and d die c eol eil mpl 
5 al drive level for a complex task s s andintelli ; y S 
ibe oe 4 p ex task such as an intelligence test lie: А 
ане неч tigh N subjects are characterized у" too mdr dali 
abono им, “a ormance and produces relatively more errors while low 
The Mois of ` | ч ME for adequate performance (Payne, 1960). 
teli оен uk рина аге considered to summate with introversion to 
(Eysenck, oe: m d - e» associated with high levels of cortical arousal 
opimis: m" 3 кое then, introverted neurotics are considered to be at 
eel hie a 1 e stable extraverts at the lowest. Eysenck (1967) inter- 
Вай "i ed | а з gd study by M. Berger in terms of the Yerkes— 
се 4и e nad tested the intelligence of 21 children, grouped according to 
Were che о quadrants (ie. Ex №. Stable extraverts (low drive) 
fastest с Vin the four groups, while neurotic introverts (high drive) were the 
otic introverts, however, made more errors than any of the other 
ndicates that any prediction from Eysenck's original 


three 
ree groups. Berger’s study i 
may be modified depending on the 


Statem i 
ent that introverts are accurate but slow 


drive lev 
ve level of the subjects. 
rmance on individual intelligence 


Alt f 
a € studies of speed and accuracy of perfo 
M ems T E " а и 
s represent the most appropriate methods for discovering personality- 
‘drive’ variable noted in the above 


Perfor: ч 5 à 
ааа relationships (Eysenck, 19670), the 
's indi кыл : : : oc 
Micates that it is desirable to determine the extent to which generalizations 
be made. The study 


e of intelligence tests can 
between ‘drive’ as inferred from 


ntelligence test. 


With respec 
ridens tee to the conventional us 
ed here i ^ Á : 
Eysenck here investigates the relationship 
з personality theory and performance оп ani 


METHOD 


Subjects 
Th à 
е E Subjects were 139 male graduate students whose mean age was 26 years, S.D. 4°7 Years. 
d ak Personality Inventory (EPI) Form A (Eysenck & Bysenck, 1964) was admins- 
© all subjects. Characteristics of the sample were: N, mean — 9.43, s.p.—471; E, 
E and N — 0:046. 


mea 
Dee 
32, S.D. = 3:39; correlation between 


isa multiple-choice 
tes. An attempt was 
test of perception, 


Procedur 

e 

Part B) (Heim, 1955). it 
ith a time limit of 20 minu. 
y telling them that it was а 
h in time. 

in each of th 


(c) abandon 
(d) not reached 


d’ items was 


The ў 

intelli 

atia] inei ere test used was the AHS ( 
igence test consisting of 36 items W 


ade to ; 
Oo In а E >» 
n duce a low-drive set in the subjects b i 
ld not finis! 


Ot intel]; 
RI oe and that they probably wou | 
OT each ыр? intelligence test, the total number of items 
Without subject was determined: (@) correct, (b) wrong, 
Items folie answer occurring before the last answered item) and : 
€asure ма ys last answered item). The namber of fe се 
ubj peed and the number of correct items 11 ica Ж | _ 
р ко were given the EPI and were classified in terms of Л а N in two pe d 
5 all the subj d for curvilinear relationships to emerge while tt 
са анеки E ibility of an E-N interaction effect. 


n ex 
treme groups analysis which allowed for the poss! 


ese four classifications 
ed (number of items 
(number of 
taken as the 


8 Joun E. Gray ann P. D. McLean 
4 


first classification there were three groups of 45 subjects each formed on the = "i 

Box the rts had E scores from 2 to 10, ambiverts from 11 to 1 2, and extraverts fro 
ole i n с with the N scores, there were three groups of 45 subjects cach. Low 
19 rre iet ed A score from o to 7, mid N from 8 to 11, and high N from 12 to 23. { 
" as wine groups classification, there were 13 subjects in each of the еш 
high E and high N, low E and high N, high E and low N, and low E and low N. E ad " i 

E: ion scores for high and low E were 13 (and above) and ro (and below) respectively Lara 
rides h and low N, 12 (and above) and 6 (and below) respectively. ‘This procedure combines 

pens ae group approach to personality differences with zone analysis (Furneaux, 1961). 


RESULTS 
None of the four performance measures of the AHs were significantly different for 
the three levels of E, or for the three levels of N. 
Table 1 presents the means of the four dependent у 


ariables as a function of the 
four personality zones (extreme groups). Analysis of 


variance indicated that there 


Table т. Intelligence test (AH5) scores as а function of the four personality zones 
(extreme groups) derived from the Eysenck Personality Inventor y 


AHs 
EPI personality zone Correct 


Wrong Abandoned Not reached 
Extraverted neurotics 


16:31 6:91 3:22 9:76 
Introverted neurotics 17°31 12:08 2:09 447 
Extraverted stables 17:16 8:61 3:23 7°00 
Introverted stables 19°77 6:00 3°38 6:85 


Were no significant differences in the number 
personality (F values: E— 2:42, N 
number of wrong items 
nor were those of N (F 
(F=6-11; d.f.— 1, 48; 
action effect is attributa 
introverts. 

There were no significant 
number of ‘not reached? ite 
items were combined, the Ex N interaction effect wa 
48; P<o-05) but the effects of E (F 


of correct items as a function of 
72708, ExN= <1; qf. 1, 48). For the 
» the effect of E was not significant (F<1; d.f.=1, 48); 
71:97; d.f. — 1, 48), but the E x N interaction was significant 
P«oos). An inspection of Table I reveals that this inter- 
ble mainly to the large number of errors made by the neurotic 


s significant (F= dfs $i 
=3°60; d.f.— 1, 48) and N alone (Fo 4T 


the interaction is due mainly 
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While the experimen iti i 
UN the тм ла " аа аиа 
род ec is could wel i i 
den uico S аак the effects of the instructions. If kdo ауе Ma 
fr Poi we Dc E ч appears to account at least scr 
aE. Such ай ieee was similar to Berger’s, as reported by Eysenck 
ОВ ш : p etation suggests that the neurotic introverts wer 
ice iig if a inim and therefore generally worked faster but не кен 
al i eee E d groups. Itseems that interactions between personality 
its dando -— еле tests could be further elucidated if experimenters 
tik eee cd cco p test performance in terms of response to specific 
PPAR idi ol for individual differences in drive, both situational (e.g. 
, etc.) and constitutional (e.g. innate arousal differences in personality 


that may be indicated by E and N). 
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Time Perspective, Purpose in Life, Extraversion 
and Neuroticism in New Zealand Prisoners 


By W. A. M. BLACK anp В. A. M. GREGSON 


Department of Psychology, University of Canterbury, 
Christchurch, New Zealand 


Personality characteristics of young adult criminals Prone to reoffend were investigated. 
Thirty recidivists, 30 first-sentence prisoners and 30 ‘normals’ Were compared on five 
measures of time perspective and on the Purpose In Life Test and the Eysenck Personality 
Inventory. The results indicate that recidivists find little Purpose in life and, at least while in 
prison, they have a restricted future time perspective (FTP) as well as a high level of emotion- 
ality or ‘neuroticism’. No differences were found betweer 


n the three groups in cither past 
time perspective (PTP) or extraversion. Penological implications are considered briefly. 


Recidivism is a serious social problem. The number of men deterred from offending 


by the prospect of imprisonment is unknown and a substantial majority of those who 
have been sentenced to prison for the first time as adults do not rcoffend, But there 
is a further group, consisting particularly of young adults, who offend with sufficient 
seriousness to be imprisoned repeatedly. 

Itis a common observation that 
outlook, and statements such as 
*I never think of getting c 
words, the recidivist imp 
seeking immediate satisfa 


aviour and a hedonistic 
as soon as I'm released’ and 
“are characteristic, In other 
ated in the present and 
haviour which brings to 
i child grown strong’. 
It seems as though the recidivist has not developed a sense of * becoming’ and his 
behaviour suggests th ave less extensive future and past time pet 
spectives than ‘normals’ and to anticipate fewer ‘personalized’ events, It is a$ 
though he adopts the attitude ‘Life hasn't had much t 
the future be any better? Grab What you can get 
little meaning or purpose in li 
exclusive, is that he finds it di 
to condition. Furthermore, wi 


now’, Suggesting that he finds 
the two are not mutually 
ience because he is harder 


emotionally over-reactive 
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Ae REL T Р г 
to "extraversion' and ‘neuroticism’, but it would appear that there аге none incor- 
porating these three personality constructs or any study relating ‘purpose in life’ to 
criminality. For this reason the relevant literature is reviewed separately. 


Time perspective 
Future time perspective (FTP) is defined by Wallace (1956) as ‘the timing and 
ordering of personalized future events’ and past time perspective (PTP) may there- 
fore be defined as the timing and ordering of personalized past events. Furthermore, 
FTP has two dimensions, referred to by Wallace (1956) as ‘extension’ and *соћег- 
ence’. ‘Extension’ is the length of the future time span which is conceptualized’, 
and by substituting ‘past’ for ‘future’ the definition becomes applicable to PTP. 
Coherence’ is ‘the degree of organization of the events’ in the future time span, 
but this dimension is not included in the present study, as it is unlikely to be related 
fo recidivism. Kastenbaum (1961) suggests the further dimension of ‘density’, 
Le. “the number of prospects envisaged before himself by a person’. | 
Most of the studies reported in the literature deal with future-directed time per- 
Spective and with future extension in particular and this is also true with studies 


9n criminals and delinquents. & Toh 
The trend of studies of offenders (Field, 1931; Farber, 1944; Barndt & Jo € 
1955; Siegman, 1961; Davids et al., 1962; Brock & Del Сш aug e 68) 
1963; Ricks et al., 1964; Schneiderman, 1964; Einstein, 1964; Stein E al., 19 > 
Is that delinquents have less extensive FTPs than controls, but it has not been esta 


lished that young adult recidivists show the same tendency. 


Purpose in life 


“Purpose in life’ is a personality co 
(1962) and to measure it Crumbaugh & Maholi 
Seale, the Purpose-in-Life Test (PIL). Validation 
1969 manual of the test. 


he theorizing of Frankl 
devised a psychometric 
ded in the 


nstruct based on t 
lick (1963) ) 
data for it are provi 


278 

Extraversion and neuroticism . d neuroticism to psycho- 
Eysenck’s two-factor theory relating extraversion and п pe босі 

Pathy and criminality is well known (Eysenck, 1957» he a kd extraverted and 

Considers criminals as well as psychopaths to be, on the е empirical support is 

иго, but a survey of the literature (Black, 1972) shows tis 


i 
"Conclusive, 


i ith young adult 
experience with young E 
erspective and purpose 

ers, whose 


Hypo, 
heses 
ature and from daily 


о ЧИ ; 
à the basis of reports in the liter ime p 
he measures of tir 


e idi Р : 
У; И 

ife q 1815 it was predicted that on t фай first-sentence prison А 
1С recidivists would have lower scores h » With respect aaa 


COres ; ‘ mals 
апо 5 2 turn would be less than those of no" 
n үе : 
“uroticism the converse would be true 
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METHOD 


сг РЕК were 90 21-29-ycar-old males of European descent born in New gene 
divided equally into three groups. The experimental group (E) consisted of ror dee 
ses ) serving prison sentences of at least three months for non-sexual offences: each subjec 
ж а ава а previous prison term of at least three months. ‘They were the first subjects di 
кү category admitted to a medium security institution from 1 January 1968 who Ет di 
in the prison at the time of testing (September to November 1968) and who still had at les 
two weeks of their sentence to serve. . А of m" 

The first control group (Ст) consisted of subjects (= зо) who were serving their | 
prison sentence, chosen to match the recidivists їп age, sex, race, intelligence, education = 
occupation, as well as on the length of sentence and type of offence and for the time of е 2л 
tested. It is known from information supplied to the authors by D. Mackenzie, Director 
of Research, New Zealand Department of Justice, that the great majority of this group аге 
unlikely to be resentenced to prison, and so they may be considered as a control group for the 
effect of present imprisonment on the response variables being studied; and the subjects 
scores on these variables may be expected to lie between those of the recidiv 
the ‘normals’. 

The second control group (C2) consisted of subjects (п = 30) who had never received а 
prison sentence. Some subjects (n= 11) were patients hospitalized for minor surgery, burns 
and fractures, but through a lack of numbers available, the majority 
soldiers training for overseas service. 

The matching of the three groups was not uniformly successful for all v: 
age, groups E and Cr, and Ст and C2 were matched, but ‘normals’ : 
than recidivists (а= 2:67; Р =о:оо8, two-tailed), and from the literature on time perspective 
related to the age variable (Fink, 1953; Davids & Parenti, 1958; Mischel & Metzner, 1902; 
Kastenbaum, 1963; Albers, 1965; Roos & Albers, 1965; Lehr, 1967; Lessing, 1968; Smarts 
1968), it is not clear how this age difference will affect the results, "They may be biased, if at all, 
in the direction opposite to that hypothesized, making any differences found conservative 
ones. This also applies to extraversion and neuroticism, which Eysenck & Eysenck (1964) 
and Fitch (1962) find decline with an increase in age. Furthermore, Crumbaugh & Maholick 


(1969) state that no consistent relationships between PIL Scores and sex, age, education an 
intelligence variables have been reported. 


The groups were matched for sex 
They were also matched for intelli 


ists and those 0 


(п= 19) were enlisted 


ariables: as regards 
were significantly younge? 


n (Maxwell, 1957; Wechsler, 1958): 
m-security prisoners who were the subjects of a previous 
study (Black, 1966) the authors found that this pair of tests correlated significantly (Pearson 
7—0779; 1= 5:47; P=o0-001) with the Full Scale score. 

With respect to education no subject had passed a public examination 
Also there was no significant difference between the len 
prisoners and ‘normals’ had spent at school, but recidiv. 
than either (z—2-71, Р=о:ооў, two-tailed; z= 
median time for the three groups was the same, 
comprehension, using the Metropolitan Reading 

The three groups were also found t 


which were not included in the origi 


, e.g. school certificate 
gth of time that first-sentence (Ё 
ists had spent fewer years at sche? 
1:98, P=0-048, two-tailed); however, the 
The groups were also matched for reading 
Scale and norms for New Zealand prisoners: 


1 . ples 
o be matched on marital status and birth order, variable 
nal research design. 


Procedure 


Subjects were asked if they would cooperate in a stud 
who happened to be in prison, in hospital or in the arm 
originally approached, only two declined; they were FS prisoners, 

Each person was tested individually by the first author and no Prisoner was seen until a 
had served at least two weeks of his sentence or if he had less than a fortnight remaining befor 
his discharge. 


en 
y on the outlook on life of young ™ se 
У, Whichever was appropriate. Of о 
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Apparatus 

The tests used, i ini 

E s sed, in the order administered, were: Pu i 
wo э ^ : Purpose In Life Test (PIL), P: i 
il tor published (Crumbaugh & Maholick, 1969), Time Reference men о 
bel Dum (Roos, 1964), Eysenck Personality Inventory (EPI) Form A (Eysenck & Eysenck 
ei i iris of Future Events (Kastenbaum, 1961), Future Events Test (Stein & Craik, 

5), and Story Completion Stems A, B, C and D (Wallace, 1956). E 


Statistical treatment of data 
Оос f i 
the WATS S es where the use of parametric tests was 
the » S subtests. the relevant 2 tests were used. Non-parametric tests were used on the 
"Ores ai >i ini ; | i 
taw зо res obtained from the remaining respoñsë and matching variables, chi-square when 
jects were grouped into categories, and the Mann-Whitney U test when they were 


appropriate, i.e. the PIL, the EPI, and 


Mi ama separately. 

A tria Bee z Е 4 : ps 

Жагы 1l principal components analysis, on 25 variables, which were the 12 “criminal record’ 

fés s es selected to match and compare the two prisoner groups and the 13 personality 
Ponse variables, was run for exploratory purposes. As fewer than 10 per cent of the cor- 


relations i м з= 
ions in the 25 x 25 matrix reached significance at the o:05 level, and as the resultant 
1 negligible common variance, the results were not 


patte г : E 

ro iti of rotated factor loadings indicated 

m ered useful, except to establish the effective independence of the measures and their 
se B TT UU . . ә! o H . m 

equent suitability for use in a discriminant analysis (Rao, 1952; Rao & Slater, 1949). 


i 
Table ; — ; ; 
able т. Comparisons between recidivists, first-sentence prisoners, and normals on time 


perspective tasks 
(2 values calculated by Mann-Whitney U test; P values are for a one-tailed test.) 


Groups compared (= 30 їп еасһ) 


Normals FS prisoners Normals 
p and and and 
- FS prisoners recidivists recidivists 
or P z Р z P 
Sto b Pr. 16 " 
EM . o:460 0:06 0:476 ru 0:123 
av p ciis ie 0°38 0°352 2:78 0:003 
oe се ns 0:261 1:30 0:097 1:03 0:027 
Story D me pied pol 0-025 217 ators 
Future events обо 0274 0:09 0:464 049 agn 
^ жы extension (TRI) 128 0:100 o:68 mi DE ae 
Xtensi н | i 35 | 
ensity on (TRI) "m eon on 0336 r89 5:529 
* Normal group (n= 29). 
n Lij { y recidivists, 
Table, Means and standard deviations for the Purpose a Test given by р 
 first-sentence prisoners and normals 
i Normals 
ains FS prisoners E 
Меазиге Бен (n=30) (n= 30) 
€an (n=3 99°07 p 
hi 86:80 18°72 13:87 
: 15:35 28 37 
ini Р <0:0005* 
8Nificance P< o-005* 
* One-tailed test. 
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'Table 3. Means and standard deviations for the Neuroticism, Extraversion and Lie 
scales of the Eysenck Personality Inventory given by recidivists, first-sentence 
prisoners, and normals 


EPI scale 


Neuroticism 
Mean 
S.D. 


Extraversion 
Mean 
S.D. 


Lie 
Mean 
S.D. 


Neuroticism 
Extraversion 
Lie 


Table 4. Largest discriminant function number* for each 


prisoner and normal under three conditio 


Subject 

no. for 
each 
group 


WO мом ым ыз щш ы 
© ом Фл + шо NH OVO OYIANAW DN н 


N 
о 


Recidivists 
(n= зо) 


12:97 


5704 


13°50 


* One-tailed test. 


457 


2°33 
149 


Recidivists and 
FS prisoners 


t P 
1:62 o'10* 
0:78 o-20%# 


FS prisoners 
(n= зо) 


10°77 
5°30 


13°50 
3°97 


2°70 
2:09 


FS prisoners 
and normals 


t P 
0-08 o'10* 
0°74 o'10* 
r52 0'20%% 


** Two-tailed test. 


ns] 
Recidivist FS Prisoner 
Group 1 Group 2 
(n= зо): (n= зо): 
Conditions Conditions 

ee, m 
I II ПІ I II ПІ 
1 3 I 3 3 2 
I 3 I 2 3 2 
I 3 I I I 1 
T 3 I 2 3 2 
I 3 I I 3 1 
2 3 2. 1 3 1 
І 3 I 2 3 2 
2 3 2 3 3 2 
2 3 2 3 3 

I 3 1 2 3 : 
2 3 2 2 3 : 
3 3 2 1 8 1 
3 3 2 I a I 
2 3 2 3 3 2 
2 3 2 3 3 2 
т 3 1 3 3 2 
a Y I I 3 1 
"d 3 2 2 3 2 
i 3 ы I 3 1 
* 3 2 z 3 2 


Normals 
(n= 30) 


10:67 
3°94 


12:80 
316 


350. 
1:91 


Recidivists 
and normals 
t Pp 


1:94 0°05 
0:92 o:10* 


* 
2:60 oor" 


recidivist, first-sentence 


Normal Group 3 


(n=29): 
Conditions 


= 
= 
= 
= 
= 


NWWNWWNWWWWWHWWWWWWW кч 


ш ш ш ч шә шә шә шэ ш ш чө шэ о ш ш ш ш о U W 
Po YP шо YP ою э YH HH Wt NW NW 
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Table 4—continued 


Recidivist FS Prisoner 
Subjent posa i Group 2 Normal Grou 
rin. for n= 30): (1239): (n229): ps 
eur. Conditions Conditions Editions 
group 
- I II III I II III I II III 
s 1 3 I 2 3 ® 3 3 2 
= 2 3 2 2 3 2 3 3 3 
"e 1 3 I 2 3 2 3 3 2 
4 1 3 1 2 3 2 3 
~ = 3 4 4 
e I I I 1 3 I 2 3 2 
кі 1 3 I 2 3 2 3 3 2 
29 T 3 I 3 3 н а 3 " 
3o д 3 1 1 3 1 3 3 R 
iori probabilities of each subject’s belonging to 


* nq. = 
lables giving the actual Bayesian a poster? 


cach gro Е 
1р under each of the three conditions ble on request from the authors. 


are availa’ 


+ Condition Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 
з 0:337 0:337 0:326 
I ooro 0:020 0:970 
IH 0450 0450 0100 


ndition I those of the present study; for Condition 11 those postu- 


The base rates are: for Со: 
stulated for a remand prison. 


lated for 
for the general population; for Condition III those po 


variables in the three research 
IBM/SSR program, modified 
subject for each group 
The normal group 
es were not 


This discrimi " Я , 
discriminant analysis, using the personality response у 


г 
Кры Эв Lee ren on an IBM 360/44 computer using an 
membership. author to give Bayesian a posteriori probabilities of each 
Consists of ps T here are 30 subjects in each of the two prisoner groups. 
29 subjects; one was deleted from the original sample because Scor 


Obtaine 
ed on three of the personality variables. 


RESULTS 


Personality measures 


and FS prisoners (P< 0:003) have a less extensi 
d by Story B. But in neither Story A nor Story 


tension than FS prisoners. Recidivists 
rmals as measured by Story G 
), and in comparison with 
at there is a directional 
of the measures 
ween any of the 


ve ‘short 


noth recidivists (P< 0:012) 
B ds FTP than normals as measured 53 
m ees show less ‘short range €x 
(Peo, ess extensive ‘long range’ FTP than no 
FS `°27), Story D (Р<0:015) and the TRI (P< 0013 | 
ае ча on Story D (P< 0:025). But the prediction * " z 
of <] ence between normals and FS prisoners is not shown y * 

ong range’ future extension; and no significant difference bet 


three 
©е research groups is shown by the Future Events Test. by the TRI 
Recidivists are less future-orientated than normals as measured by the 


Pa 0031), but the prediction that FS prisoners are both less ere 
°rmals and more future orientated than recidivists 15 not supported. Rect ivists 
antici e . 

Nticipate fewer personalized events than normals on the Density of Future Events 


Ini . 1 у 
asure (Р <о:о29). But the prediction that FS prisoners have both a lower 
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density of future events than normals and a higher density than recidivists 1s not 
oe no support for the predictions that both recidivists and FS prisoners have 
a aes PTP than normals and that furthermore the difference is тешет 
for recidivists. No significant differences are found between the three research 
ees respect to purposc-in-life, recidivists differ significantly from FS “ale 
(P<o-005), who in turn differ from normals (P<o-o00s). But no significan 
differences are found between the three research groups on a measure of extraversion. 
As predicted, recidivists score higher on a neuroticism scale than normals (P< 0:05), 
but no other significant differences are found in the research groups. : 
An unexpected finding is that normals score higher than recidivists on the Lie 
(L) scale of the EPI (P< oor). 
To evaluate the effect of ‘faking good’ on the Neuroticism (N) 
(E) scales, the 16 ‘normals’ with high L scores, i.e. of 


to the 14 ‘normals’ with a score of less than 4. They did not differ significantly 
on either E or N. 


and Extraversion 
4 or more, were compared 


Discriminant analysis 
As well as a discriminant analysis of the person 
a priori base rates which exist for the present 
analyses were undertaken with base rates postulated as existing in the general 
population (Condition II) and in a remand prison (Condition 111 
I the battery of personality measures differentiates betwee 
a very high level of significance, (Generalized Mahalanobis D? 07-181. Degrees 
of freedom as for x? 26, Р < о:ооооз.) This shows that there is 
separation between the mean values of the three groups (R 
may be seen (Table 4) that 18 recidivists have al 
corresponding to the group to which they be 
cent) are correctly identified as being recidiy 
identified as first-sentence 


ality data in the three groups with 
study (Condition I), discriminant 


). Under condition 
n the three groups at 


a high degree of 
ao & Slater, 1949). It 
argest discriminant function number 
long, i.e. 18 out of 30 subjects (60 pet 
ists. A further nine (30 per cent) are 
Prisoners; thus 27 out of 39 (90 per cent) are correctly 
ers, with three (то Per cent) being misidentified as ‘ nor- 
mals’, 

With reference to FS prisoners: 


12 (40 per cent) correctly as FS Prisoners; therefore 
prisoners and seven (23:3 per cent) as being ‘normals E 
‘Normals’ are identified correctly for 22 of the 29 subjects ( 
per cent) are classified as FS prisoners, and one (3:4 per cent) 
the record of the single ‘normal’ subject classified as a recidi 
i f the ‘normal’ group: he had had 14 

during the r2 months in hospital prior to being te 
to undergo further operations in the next 
ten patients in the ‘normal’ sample range 


11 (36-7 per cent) are identified as recidivist$; 


23 (76-7 per cent) as being 


76 per cent), six (206 
as a recidivist. Whe? 
vist was examined he 
skin graft operation? 
sted and he anticipated having 
The expected stay of the othe” 
9 days and three months. 
likelihood of 4 subject’s being co^ 
igh. "l'his, however, is not so whe? 


six months. 
s between tw 
that the 
mal’ ish 


Thus the discriminant analysis shows 
rectly classified as either prisoner or ‘nor 
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the a — —— M 1 1 
чире priori base rates are changed as is done in Condition II and Condition III 
der neither condition are the results such as to warrant the use of the test Battery 


as : me 
as a means of correctly categorizing a subject. 


DISCUSSION 
The time-perspective dimension of future extension is subdivided into ‘short- 
nge extension is measured in hours; 
rs have more constricted future time 
fferences between any of the 
estigators have 


range’ and ‘long-range’ extension. Short-ra 
and in Story B both recidivists and FS prisone 
spans than normals. But with Story A there are no di 
three groups, yet this particular task is the one with which other inv 
found a significant difference between delinquents and controls. 
co that makes a comparison of results difficult is that in this study only the 
xtension period of the stories was recorded, whereas in other studies it 
seems that the complete time span is measured, even when a subject introduces a 


etrospective element, but in none of the studies reviewed is this difficulty discussed. 
measured in days, weeks, months and years, 


s show more constricted FTPs than 
from FS prisoners, so it is unlikely 
nsible for the difference, particularly 
nd normals on either task. Long- 
lar results, but another measure, 


‘Long-range’ future extension is 
and in both Story C and Story D recidivist 
normals. Recidivists differ in a similar way 
that the effect of present imprisonment is respo 
as there is no difference between FS prisoners a 


range FTP, as measured by the TRI, gives simi 
the Future Events Test, shows no significant difference between any of the three 


research groups. Yet with it Stein et al. (1968) foundasignificant difference between 
delinquents and non-delinquents; but a comparison of results is difficult, as they 
used a considerably modified version of the original measure and data are not avail- 
able regarding the equivalence of the two forms of the test. 
The TRI shows no difference between recidivist, FS prisoners and normals in 
terms of past extension. This indicates that recidivists are not constricted in their 
Consideration of the past and the lengths of their retrospective time spans are such 

as to include several previous imprisonments for many of them. | 
With respect to overall temporal orientation normals are more future-orientated 
dto havea temporal focus about a year ahead, whereas 
Tecidivists and FS prisoners tend to be present-orientated. This may be an effect 
of imprisonment which could also account for the finding that eae envisage 
fewer future events of a personal nature than normals, with the ‘density measure. 
clearly not responsible for the great difference in 
nd FS prisoners and between them and normals. 
ent has not deterred the recidivist from 

e of purpose in ; 


life. 
earch groups wi 


th respect to extra- 
ly higher than normals in neuroti- 
igher than reci 


divists on the 
d N was examin 


tha "Tn 
n recidivists: normals ten 


Sei present imprisonment is 
t is al in Ше Беңүгеп recidivists аш 
ine с that previous imprisonm | 
TI offending, nor has it increased his sen 
Meng is no difference between the gw че 
Cism n чара ат but recidivists are sign а : 
EP] 1 Un the other hand, normals es en ERE ee 
Normal group bee ae acd ae nd between liars and non-liars. 
en dm ма ither N or E scale scores. 


his ing; 
I5 Indicates that a high lie score do 


e sca 
es not invali 
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Results with the EPI do not support Eysenck’s theory that, on the whole, crimi- 
nals are extraverted neurotics. Also they give no support to Franks’ (1956) sugges- 
tion that there are two kinds of recidivists: the extraverts who are difficult to con- 
dition, and the introverts who condition well to life in an undesirable environment. 

A discriminant function analysis shows that the collective battery of personality 
measures differentiates between the three groups at a high level of significance: 
With actual a priori base rates the likelihood of a recidivist being classified as 4 
prisoner is very high and it is better than chance of his being specifically classified 
as a recidivist. A normal person has a high likelihood of being correctly identified; 

there is a very low likelihood of his being misclassified as a recidivist, and on the one 
occasion this occurred his personal circumstances were markedly atypical. Mem- 
bers of the group least likely to be correctly identified are FS prisoners who were 
selected as a group intermediate between recidivists and normals. Finally, the like- 
lihood of a correct categorizing of subjects in conditions where the a priori base rates 
differ from the present ones is unsatisfactorily low. This underlines the importance 
of a knowledge of existing base rates when psychological measures are used to make 
decisions about individuals. 


CONCLUSIONS 
The results support the assumption that young 
developed a sense of ‘becoming’. The indications are that whether in prison or not 
they have little purpose in life and that this is reflected at least while in prison in 2 
restricted future time perspective associated with a high level of emotional ove! 


he ч as 
reactivity or neuroticism’. It also appears that they do not differ from cither first" 
sentence prisoners or ‘normals’ in either extraver. 


perspective. This suggests that they 
susceptible to conditioning by an un 
have never been to prison or who are 


adult recidivists have not as yet 


Sion-introversion or in past time 
are no harder to condition and are no more 


first time, Furthermore, at least 
to the same extent as their 155 

» 80 it would seem that they suffer no 
pect to learning from past experience. It is stil 


possible, however, that when free there is a constriction of their retrospective time 


spans. 
| ori a if life has been unsatisfying in the past, and is in the present, there 
поташ s in considering the past or the future. And with such an ош000* 
the practice of ‘immediate hedonism’ is not as maladaptive as it might other wis? 
appear. is 


The past for the recidivists has involved previous impris thich has not 
deterred them from further offending, nor is it likely to rd wi ann ип р “gens? 
of a purpose in life. And if the conclus; MH баана m 
sound, that criminality and purpose in li 
implications are that recidivism will b 
a satisfying life within society rather i ; “hose 
traditional function has been vm of "i ek. AR iR in institutions wh? 
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fore se illogical, i 
ems il i 
"Willen logical, if nothing else, to take men who have shown themselves to be 
ae n to place them in prison where their lives are highly organized so 
шоо T opportunities of responsible action are removed, then to discharge 
he expectation that they will behav i ' 
à Ч а eha j 
ise p i y ve responsibly and when they do not to 
Penal policy in N 
policy in New Zealand has changed from one of retribution to one of reha- 


bilitati i 

on, but the effectiveness of the new policy is conditional upon the situations 

Alternatives to imprisonment exist, e.g. probation 
, 

t the irony is that the more 


ed to increasing terms of 
f purpose in life, and so 


in which it is put into effect. 
Periodic detention, release to work, parole, etc., bu 
"sien orcum offends, the more likely he is to be sentenc 
OH BM c viis less likely he is to increase his sense o 
Thus cone T : А to continue offending when released. i. 
offers m s : answer to the question of what makes men recidivists is that life 
ie miso little that is lastingly satisfying. To them it seems the only thing to do 
gratify the desires of the moment, regardless of what the future consequences 


are likely to be. 
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23 and 59 years completed Nowlis Mood Adjective 
d end of a Friday and a Monday: both occasions 
leted a questionnaire designed to assess the extent 
the extent to which they were perceived as 
also completed. The subject population 


mad pes subjects between the ages of 
ere S is (MACL) at the beginning an 
t hide days. In addition, they comp! 
Stressfül D: Were regarded as congenial, and 
Nas cli "^ Sysenck Perso: lity Inventories were { 
means "s aed by age, ex rsion and neuroticism, and the MACL data were examined by 
of Cotten on of variance. The dimensions providing the most significant data were those 
sion diei aoni Deactivation and Concentration: these could be summed to provide a dimen- 
i cdm. р Efficiency, the results from analysis of which are described. "There were, 
Scores Ms ti nl MACL score changes in subjects with high Neuroticism/low Extraversion 
Efüicienc "di owest in subjects having low Neuroticism/high Extraversion scores. In the 
ade ОР 2 onni there wasa reduction in the evening score for all the subgroups formed on a 
an адн personality inventory ratings. The results are discussed in relation to € 
CODES ay absence from industry; as the subjects of this study reported that their work was 
congenial, it would be of interest to have similar data from a subject population regarding 


Itself . Н : r ta 
as being employed in uncongenial working conditions. 


d with changes in the reported ‘mood’ of sub- 
cteristics, at two times of day on Mondays 


This cx 
5 exploratory study is concerne 
ncerned with the psychological 


jects differing : : 
5 differing in age and personality chara 


and S 1 . . 
and Fridays. Itis part of a larger series of studies co 'chok 
Physiological investigation of minor life stresses, and with the possible 'ease- 

h might be afforded by the weekend. 


m (Handlon, 1962) from these stresses whic à 
toa oni e i of mood changes between Friday 
port that the highest frequency of short-term ab 
telation and the lowest on Fridays (Froggatt, 19704 
between short-term absence and age suggests 


atter vari | 
ariable as a factor in the investigation. 
" : (Coppen, 1967) that affect-state or mood 


n clinic; vs ш . 
alc een shown rt 
Sere ara i + ] subjects have exhibited diurnal 


May be p 

Y be related to body-fluid electrolytes, and norm? А 

Varias ody-fluid electrolytes, ner В d, 

“rations in indices of el lyte states (€-8- Christie, 1970). Tus backgroun 
of electroly a А f subjects on the basis of per- 


and the 
oman, Work of Patkai (1970) showing th i =e шый р 
{ ce and cate : pr orni 
У catecholz e excretio и ms 
i mclaren changes fferent times rns с» uie 
y ed. The inte | 1 t differen 

- The interaction between efficiency od t poti 
a тау dimension would be of value. 
О ) 
d which might be expected to occur 

Is involved, it was 


al interva 
h might be used to measure 


and Monday is also pertinent 
sence from work is found on 
); his report of a negative 


the value of including the 


a . 

"ues Vac acri аа 
D ord at inclusion of measures of this pam 
Nor ег to examine the small changes in mo E 
Mal subjects over the relatively short temp 


Por hic 
tant to assess the sensitivity of any method wh 
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affect. 'The Nowlis Mood Adjective Check List (MACL) was selected because : 
has been used and developed over 20 years, has been employed in conjunction W E 
physiological assessments (e.g. Handlon, 1962), and its shortened form could be 
completed within a few minutes. 

Lastly, because mood-states on working days might be related to the extent 
to which subjects liked their jobs, a brief questionnaire, the ‘job liking breit 
(JL), was also included in the study; information about occupation, age and marita 
status was requested in this questionnaire. 


METHOD 
Material 


The MACL. Nowlis (1966) has reviewed the development of, and research with, this check- 
list method of assessing mood. He sees mood as ‘the effect on a person of his own configu 
rations of activity . . .' and describes these configurations in terms of general functioning SUC 
as the ‘level of activation’. Nowlis based the MACL method on the behaviour, in Western 
culture, of applying to mood certain adjectives which complete the sente. 
In completion of an MACL, as shown in A. 


his successive textual responses (Skinner, 1 
adjectives. In making this comparison, 


А 
nce ‘I feels = 
ppendix I, the subject is regarded as comparing 
957, Р. 65; Nowlis, 1966, p. 354) to the successive 


he is said to judge the extent to which his aes 
response matches the situation on some past occasion when he has indeed felt, for examp!e 


angry, pleased, self-centred, etc., and the extent of the match is reflected in his rating ОП the 
four-point scale for the relevant mood. Subsequently ratings are summed, as shown 1? 
Appendix II, to produce 12 dimensions of mood (which, Nowlis suggests, are not bipolar). 
Further details of factor-analytic studies with, and development of, the MACL are available 
in Nowlis & Green (1965) and Nowlis (1966). 

The JLI. This questionnaire collecte 


s with regard to the 8¢ at 
н eneity, subjects were appro y 
occupations; the majority was from teac 


А ` ^ 1 
= Tnment, National Health or Civil Servic >. The bv 
of subjects was drawn from a range of tertiary educational in: а iride ad Scot 


; in order to maintai 


subjects, either because the College C. 
because a male had passed his collection 
data were not included in this report. Re 
ranged from office clerks to heads of academic departments; the range was therefore th" 
the first 40 points of the socio-economic index, i.e, down to 60 [Mee as on 

eim, 1966). 


pug ) 


Distribution 


It was planned to undertake T 


in 

: : hen t ; of m! 
life stress might be most apparent, i.e. in June and early he cumulative effects олу 
asmall number of subjects would 
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populatior 
1, namely th i 
t6 male , y those in academic envi 
ake corar leten a environments. It w: 
п a 1 was ће 
possible. return of the questionnaires as quick RN d еен 
Sets of questi i — 
és stionnaires were se i 5 
© complete Шол КЕЕ out during four successive weeks; all j 
1, the following Mon a ona Monday. For 50 per cent of th Pria bs sem 
аут, а da day being Day 2 i —— 
Y nd ibedol vino Pridey LR d in For the remainder of the subjects a endi us 
Ж T iday was Day 2. lay was 
чи 300 subjects receive “nv! i 
in SSRC awe € ed an env elope containing (i) a covering letter, inviti i 
going to take part h stigating environmental stress and requesting that ifthe suk a I 
two envelopes m ^ open each of the two enclosed envelopes on its a кка үү T 
s marked ‘Day 1’ or ‘Day 2’, each being labelled ns iiim ppt 
у а i e relevant dates and 


days of the we i" 

Же i week. Within the ‘ Day 1’ envel ^ ji 

"mad Moming i ун ‘Evening А v ера. а) a e addressed envelopes, 

Sed envelopes a Рау one for morning and one for evening. meis me euet 

of data had ET numbered identically, thus ioie drai per fc ea 1 four addres- 

numbers were = кесејхеб, yet preserving the subject's anonymity; ий, " > pes ^ 
ot compiled. "l'he contents of the four addressed ааа) ie 


‘Morning’ 
g’ (MACL EPI); pie tent 
CL EPI); Day 1: ‘Evening’ (MACL). (2) Day 2: ‘Morning’ (MACL, JLD; 


Hy o: "Pans 
Geo ee 
jects were aske 
- as : i i i 
f their working i d hie complete the appropriate questionnaires at the beginning and end 
ay, detailing the times, and then posting each envelope as soon as it was 


conveni 
venient to do so 


RESULTS 
cts completed and returned que 
he remainder of this report is concerned with 


ata; the aim of this analysis was the 
f individual response 


Some é 
50 per y 
80 аы, 3 cent of the subje stionnaires, but only 
Tesults of s a complete set of data. T 
x 1 © н Быў 
tection x. analysis of such complete sets of d 
Droa үт A эрй 
Patterns, id, general trends rather than the examination О: 
Dat 
„29а treaty - " 
Series of bin nent. The MACL data from the So subjects were subdivided by a 
. агус a : 5 Е . 
his prodi ry cuts, breakingdownthe material by age neuroticism and extraversion. 
ced 8x 10 subject subgroups the composition and characteristics of 


Wh 
Ich ar 
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Summarized in Table 1. 
ght subgroups were analysed as a 


iferene 
‘torial an between MACL data from the ei | 
tors; the three between-subject factors of age, 
en in Table 1, and the two within-subject 
) and time (i.e. morning and evening). 
the 12 MACL dimensions, the 
ance for the population studied. 
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experi e 
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all individu: Е z Р - 
ier ping scores had to be inverted. Where this inverse score is subsequently 
тегегге it is T * 

rred to it is designated as an ‘Arousal’ score; any subsequent reference to 


‹ 
eactivation' implies that the actual MACL score on this dimension is under 


discussion. 

Results, Examination of the subsequent 14 analyses of variance, i.e. from 1r 
showed that there were 13 main effects and 
nificant at less than the 5 per cent level 


account of these results which, 


Nowlis and three summed dimensions, 

E interactions, the F ratios of which were sig 

B eodd ` : 
probability.* In an effort to give an adequate 


High Neuroticism Low Neuroticism 


23 - 
23 | x 
È х 
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ii 
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17 


Mean score (MACL) 


16 


15 


14 


13 


Friday 


a.m. p.m. 
Friday 


a.m. p.m. 
ie. + Menday ficiency’ dimen- 
“1, P ^ 7 zai zxtravers. г 
Interactions of day/time/Neuroticism/ Extrave™ олу Extraversion- 
, 


sions (MACL). 9, High Extraversion ; 
er to follow the patterns of change; 


ге selected for presentation 
f data obtained from 


‹ 
ion for summed ё 


While pre ; x : the read 
Senting sufficient evidence for 


Conci p " 
ise enough to make his task manage? 


, H 

results obtained from the ‘Efficiency data; some 2€ E 
TW sented wherever арргор!! a | 
: | MACL results might be 
К оге on the “Activation 


in Appendix 1 


Ith ensions will be pre 
eg ugh, strictly, reference to 
Sions such as ‘changes in the s¢ 


s , 
» dimension - + +> 
wil II. More comprehensive 
: E е 
ш ш жш table of means and F ratios rc n 
M icati thors. 
Ў available on application to the au 
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this makes for cumbersome writing—and reading. Such changes n 
be referred to as ‘changes in Activation’; similarly, the summed data from Activa 
Concentration and Arousal are referred to as Efficiency data. | абий 
The patterns of change on which this report focuses сап be broadly gua he 
as: (1) The marked reduction in Efficiency and other scores which is —— nd 
evening data. (2) The association of higher Neuroticism, higher Introv rag um 
lower Efficiency. (3) The interaction of time x day x neuroticism x extravers E 
factors in Efficiency and Euphoria data, and from these the indications that (a) vn 
subjects with low neuroticism/high extraversion scores (stable extraverts), be 
highest Arousal (i.e. the lowest Deactivation) is recorded on Friday ыо pue 
is, additionally, the point at which their highest Euphoria scores are obtainec 
them, or from any of the subgroups. (b) In contrast to the 
in stable extraverts on Friday evenings, the highest arousa 
extraversion subjects (unstable introverts) 
this is the point at which the lowest Euphori 
any of the subgroups. 
Fig. 1 represents the interaction 
Efficiency data; this figure serves 
in the various dimensions, 


euphoric arousal recorded 
l for high ncuroticism/low 
is recorded on Monday mornings, but 
a scores are obtained from them or from 


А Рр” : the 
of time x day x neuroticism x extraversion for ed 

: apis aine 
as a focal point for describing the results obta 


The effect of time of day 


: WAP х 5 ‘ : » relevant 
This was seen as a significant main effect in several dimensions; the releva 
F ratios are presented in Table 


м " 6 lues 
2, and in all cases there is a reduction of mean và 
in the evening data. 


Table 2. F ratios associated with the effect of time of day 


Dimension F ratio P« 
Efficiency 32:18 o'oor 
Concentration 26:28 о'оот 
Arousal 10:46 ool 
Activation 31:67 O'OOI 
Egotism 8:97 0'05 
Scepticism 4°33 0°05 
It may therefore be assumed that the M 


: : а ect 
à ACL is sufficiently sensitive to гей 
even the small changes in mood which 


: ing 
З : might be expected as naturally occu! 
phenomena in normal Subjects over short temporal intervals. 


The association of higher Neuroticism q. 


nd lower Efficiency к 
Inspection of Fig. т shows that mean values for Efficiency tend to be lower for th 
40 subjects with higher neuroticism 


(N) scores, 
three main effects of neuroticism: on Efficie 


in each dimension higher N scores were asso 
respective F ratios being 4-83, 8:38 and 4-47 
N/lower efficiency is seen also reflected in the 
version, where the F ratio was 7:07 (P< oo 


This suggestion is supported ; 
ney, on Activation and on А Y 
ciated with lower MACL scores, | еї 
(P<o-05). The association of nigh 
interactions of (i) neuroticism x ps 
5), and where the lowest mean V4 
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Was associated with the unstable 1 "e “Gi P 
EE 
е оо не was associated with the 
ads А | stable introvert subgroup. 
dium B — neers by the interactions associated with Deactivation, 
x дее ne : day " neuroticism Upon Ps ооз) data exhibit the highest 
lation; (ii) a i day evening scores in the unstable (i.e. high N) half of the popu- 
highest d day x neuroticism x extraverston (Е 27:08; Pe 0-053) data show the 
st mean value for Friday scores from the unstable introvert subgroup. 
the Concentration data, however, where the 
) shows again that lowest values 
ening, but where these 
evening scores. Addi- 


; An interesting phenomenon is seen in 
time x neuroticism interaction (F —5:63; P«oos 
S rei dr the high N half of the population in the ev 
Жопа] show also the biggest change between morning and : i 

: y, Concentration was associated with a significant interaction of neuroti- 
A: x extraversion (F = 14739), the lowest value being found in unstable introverts, 
eA id a significant interaction of agex neuroticism x extraversion (F =4+54)- 

second case the lowest value was found in the older group of unstable intro- 


Verts, 
-N half of Fig. 1, is the association 


Mere which is seen only in the left, i.e. high i Ишин 
nifi à efficiency with introversion. This phenomenon '* not re ар g 
cant main effects of extraversion in the efficiency dimension, but there are such 
D effects associated with Activation (F =4:26; P< 0°05) and with Aggression 
Chae P«oos) and Nonchalance (F= for. i pest in these three cases 
In "208 was again associated with lower MA scores. 
summary, it could be said that introve heightens the € 


ei 
du ane 
cing Efficiency scores. 


rsion flect of neuroticism 


day X neuroticism X extraversion factors 


d Euphoria data 


The interaction of time х 

in Efficiency ап 

i i on time and day effects 

Returning to examination of Fig. 1, and focusing nV on nr А stable 

extra Ses the comparatively small change in we a dne toner dn 
TOU be i : ло of Friday. 5*3 

EM rening 0 1 ae 

ween the morning and 6% ‘efficiency, all of which had significant 


еп т 
in. s in those dimensions comprising ^ yos nis paper 
31:65) ton effects for time x day х neuroticism иара En в а 
“hibit 1 became apparent that on the Deactivation, im enema kun 
“he а marked increase in Arousal on Friday arcane m pene: wed 
“ty, “St Arousal, as evidenced by the Deactivation data. paren panes 
ean of the Euphoria 


le 
2. ed P La : i 
Friq by a similar increase in Euphoria $ highest m 
re was the hig” table introverts on 


yes 5 
V an eat ; 
MA - enings; this Friday evening 800 ated with uns 
; ia ; i 
o in contrast the lowest value Was 7 also the time of highest 
is, for unsta 


оп 


адот i i e introverts, ; ш 
Ctivat; Things. As this point 15, i 1 de s mis 
den one associated with unstable 
omena suggest that whereas 
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the unstable introvert subgroup is ina state of highest Arousal on Monday pacer 
this is in association with their period of lowest Euphoria. In contrast high: эз 
is seen on Friday evenings in stable extraverts, but this is in unie que КЫ а at sj 
maximum Euphoria. It is of interest to note at this point that F urneaux (19 2 
showed an apparent significance in the subject groups of unstable introverts id | 
stable ехїгауегїз; his population of engineering students demonstrated very UT | 
correlations between ability measures and subsequent achievement, with gue 
extraverts exhibiting high predictive value for ability tests, but unstable introverts 
having correlations around zero. 

As age was not a variable of significance in the interactions which have been con- 
sidered during presentation of Fig. 1 and related data, no assessment has so far 
been made of its importance in the present study. A brief indication of findings 1n 
relation to the age factor is, therefore, included at this point, together with some 
mention of the dysphoric dimension. | 

The only significant main effect association with age was seen in the egotism 
dimension, younger subjects having higher scores (F —5:72; P<o-os). That this 
finding is not solely the result of a social desirability phenomenon, with young¢t 
subjects being more willing to describe themselves as boastful, cocky, egotistic anc 
self-centred, is suggested by the significant main effect of time of day on Egotism; 
higher scores being recorded in the morning data (F =8-97; P < 005). 

Although there was no main effect of age in the Efficiency and related dimension, 
there were some significant interaction effects: age x extraversion : Deactivation 
(F =6:05, P « осо); age x time of day : Activation (Е =4:37, P< 0:05); age x neu- 
roticism x extraversion : Concentration (F =4'54, P « 0:05) 

Summarizing these interaction effects, it appeared that 
ciated with higher introversion only in the under-4o age group; that there were 
bigger Activation changes in the older subjects, who started the day with higher pur 
finished with lower levels; that the lowest Concentration was associated with unstable 
introverts in the older age group. 


lower Arousal was a$507 


Lastly, in relation to age, the only two significant F ratios seen in the Anxiety» 
Depression and Dysphoria data were interaction effects which implicated age; these 
did not reveal any clear trends, and it might be said that on the basis of the results 
obtained these three dimensio 


i i sions appeared to have little value for the population 
studied, at least in the conditions in which the data were collected 


DISCUSSION 

The first point in discussion of the findings reported above is an assessment of the 
value, for the wider research field, of the MACL, €.g. an assessment of the extent 
to which scores on the MACL could be expected to reflect those changes in moo 
which occur, over relatively short temporal intervals, in normal subjects who are 
exposed to the naturally occurring stresses of modern industrial life. It wo" 
appear evident from the time-of-day factor that several of these dimensions ll 
capable of reflecting those changes in th 


n 
| | е relevant moods which take place betwee 
morning and evening of a working day. Thus six of the 13 main effects with sig™ 
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cant F ratios involve i F. 
ratios involved the time-of-day factor, as did 11 of the 21 significant 
5 


interactions. Fr E 
ctions. From this it can be concluded that the MACL is a suitable tool for 
ysiological changes occurring 


use in the wider research project which concerns phy 
‘easements’ of the weekend. Findings 
he examination of physiological 
mood changes are 
eflect changes in 


an anormal working week and after the 
сно раса valuable focus for t a 
M a ы d interest to study the extent to which 
Reed! wr ^ 1р rysiological changes, especially when the latter r 
: electrolyte indices. 
iiie area in which the MACL method 
gation of individual proneness to short-term 
highest on Monday, lowest 


Frogg: : 
ggatt, after showing that such absenteeism was 
highest incidence of premature departure 
y related to age, 


and findings have relevance is the 
absenteeism (Froggatt, 19700). 


Hp (when, however, there was the I : 
bonis sime to longer term sickness absence, and inversel 
Bs exami e statistical distribution of short-term absenteeism. A conclusion of 
appro eed was that any search for causcs of such absenteeism would be uns 
bd. ae y based on the hypothesis implicating individual lability or proneness, 

an a hypothesis implicating external causes. It would seem fruitful 


ther 

e > . " H B B B B . 
fore to pursue one line of investigation 1n the direction of the differences 
raverts; if the former group is charac- 


twee , к 
еп unstable introverts and stable ext 
ia on Monday mornings, and the latter 


terize e 
y hi d by highest arousal and lowest euphor А 
ighest arousal and highest euphoria on Friday evenings, this suggests possible 


тү айин to Monday's high absenteeism and Friday's premature departures. 
ж becomes reasonable to suggest that if one takes as à definition of mood Hat of 
a co-worker, Green (1965), in terms of ‘a predisposition to €—G 
in lessa HUM such as those of our stable extraverts and uu M cem = 
ture У VE кан working environme fest hemia as = Y <a nb a 
а Monday absence. Findings from the MACL with hie à 
are m Cen less clear, as have findings relating to previous sugges s 
"ioni ы efficient in the mornings and extraverts ae P ps e. adi 
€ of © this difference between OUT findings нн den dir 
in О interest to examine the extent to which 
Physiological indices parallel changes in repo" 


Work} 
пр day of a subie a atching that 0 А 
у of a subject population m ich was adopted, 


nts, mani 


shown 


i AC ; anges WI 
tots capable of serene at: m stimulation of no na" 
for investigation 


Mte 
г 
` a x О: 
"аң йе, in normal subjects exposed to i "e oint of eparture 
5 Ше. 1 "Jed a я 
of ыл. Vents; and secondly, it has providec Р amely the psychophysiologcé 
rch areas n to ‘one of the greatest 


n А 
3 lvi € 
2 a differences in two rese#! 
Веда nn ни the stress and ‘easements’ 0 
: 1 i ү Б ж 
"tig Problems of an industrial society + 
Senteeism. 


f workin (Froggatt тоа) that of short 
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APPENDIX I 
Time... 


© Мате. T 


Mood Check List 
Each of the words in the followi 
describe your feelings at this momen 


calm(VV) v ? 


If the word only sli 
follows: 


no (This means you definitely 


feel calm at this moment.) 
ghtly applies to your feelings at the 


29 
А 4 ck * 
moment, circle the single che 
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calm УУ (V) ? ; 
Рае (У) | ? no (This means you feel slightly calm at the moment.) 
Felin д s not clear to you or if you cannot i Й i 
gs, circle the question mark as follows: EHE rS tnu yonn 
calmvV v ? ^h; 
нич е, E no (This means you cannot decide whether you are calm or not ) 
ue. ecide that the w d i Я ; 
tiie dio ae ыза the word does not apply to your feelings at this moment circle 
: › 
calm V V ? Thi 
Wed V? (no) (This means you are sure you are not calm at this moment.) 
k rapidly. Y. ion i М 
fotke rh Er . Your first reaction is the best. Work down the first column before goin; 
. Please mark all the words. This should take only a few minutes. siti 


Worthless vy 
Ы У ?п 5: 
ө iim ы бшш E - 
енна VV V ? no slu ish УУ У dd tired vv v ?no 
P wd VV V ? no fongivin Jv V Pon rea S ix 
a ectionate VV V ?no clutch d. УУ М ? = € erm 
y stehende viv jn 1 ган Р ў oe regretful vid М tno 
ые HPE x ona a y | no egotistic Vv vV ?no 
? cocky ? : 
Dd )/ 4 эпо lighthearted УУУ? Jb A e 
ated AP ў 4 ighthearte Arg ium vigorous ү / ? no 
active ? no energetic ? no witty / ? no 
nonchalant pd Ў 3 € playful e i ? no rebellious vv v ?no 
Ceptical vu a : o suspicious ? no serious УУ У ? no 
посед dep y ee а ү н : ? no warmhearted УУ / ? no 
old ? no efiant ? no insecure vv vV ? no 
@ VV V ?no engaged УУ У ? по self-centred УУ / ? по 
elples: in thought 
s VV V ?no hopeless у 4 ?no pleased vv У ? no 
APPENDIX П 
Mood Adjective С heck List 
рЕеамоп angry, bold, defiant, rebellious | 
сабо concentrating, earnest, engaged in thought, serious 
eactivation drowsy, sluggish, tired 
Social affection affectionate, forgiving, kindly, warmhearted 
Anxiety apprehensive, clutched up, fearful, insecure 
Depression blue, lonely, regretful 
Egotism boastful, cocky, egotistic, self-centred 
Pleasantness elated, lighthearted, overjoyed, pleased 
Activation active, energetic, vigorous 
Nonchalance nonchalant, playful, witty 
Scepticism sceptical, suspicious 
Startle shocked, startled 
М as2, ?ast, and ‘no’ as o. 


is scored as 3 , 
| 5 in the factor. 


f the individual adjective 


Indiy; 

vid "We И 

Fa Ог Eis adjectives are scored as 
res are obtained by summing 
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easuring the Attitudes of Prisoners by the Semantic 
Differential 


By K. J. HESKIN, N. BOLTON anp F. V. SMITH 


Department of Psychology, Unicersity of Durham 


Selectic 

абата а " 

оба im semantic differential scales by reference to the table of factor loadings of Osgood 

ч 57) may be of doubtful validity if concept-scale interactions produce wide variations 
ate this problem with respect to the 


in factor s 
стайна санана concepts. In order to investig h 
arid forthe iiis нане te factor analyses were carried out for each of 12 concepts 
asa whole. The overall analysis yielded a cognitive-evaluative factor, an 
scales featured strongly. 


affective 

ToS ai Bre factor and a third factor in which the two activity 

as providing a pas appeared in many of the individual concept analyses was interpreted 

oÉiscales. m pa age ania Г for the use of the overall analysis as a basis for the selection 

ular тича ever, In order to construct the most sensitive measures of attitudes to partic- 
, selection of scales from the in lyses here reported is 


recommended. 


mos 
dividual concept ana 


e semantic differential technique 


he traditional Thurstone or Likert 


ve-scales be selected 


On d 
e өй ч 
of the main reasons for the popularity of th 


asier to construct than tl 


quires only that appropriate adjecti 
vestigation. However, recent work has drawn attention 


md fact that scales appropriate to one concept may not be appropriate to others. 
is problem of concept-scale interaction was recognized by Osgood et al. (1957) 
a number of authors (е.8. Triandis, 1960; Heise, 1969; 
) The practical implication of this work is that 
by the semantic differential ought to 
5 arious concepts. This task 


is that it j i 
M it is considerably e 
A Itude scales, since it re 
ar ray i 
the concepts under in 


a i ng investigated by 
investioat 29; Kubiniec & Farr, 1971 
Select а "€ who wish to measure 
entails i es on the basis of separate e. e nito 
select; analysis of the dimensions of meaning re evan dca es 
Stud ion of those scales which best identify these dimensions: 7 10 P 
Bein » Which is part of a larger one concerned with changes с калбаа 
ality in long-term prisoners is to carry out such analyses ie ihn ае 


to thea : i 

ass he situation of prisoners in the hope that they will provide ar 
ess ^ 
ment of attitudes among the 


attitudes 
analyses of the v 


se subjects. 


METHOD 
-term prisoners, serving either sentences 
ntences of 10 years or more 
inst the person, five 


of so male long F 
e oS minate se! 
and arson. The 


) for mur 
tences, 
gainst 


The saps 
9f edle were a random sampl 
27 HL length (23 subjects 
Were hina Of the determinate ser 
average, sex offences and x1 for offence aj 
The LA of the sample was 37:08 years (s.D. 1212Ў prés y Osgood et al. (2957) 
oine si seven-point scales were selected age : ‘on: «good-bad’, 
‘Successful were selected as having high а а a “important” 
ni —-unsu * ‘plea —unpleasar" t. . : —weak 
ne ipu сим! 7 qwe is P E арсар і : imd Ta zd 
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Ve-passive’ and ‘fast-slow’ 
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Of the 12 concepts chosen for study, five relate directly to the prisoner's € ner 
Officers, the Law, Prison, Prisoners and Police), whilst Seven are judged to be of g 
i ortance (Home, Mother, Father, Work, Myself, W omen and Marriage). in 
imas rotation of a principal components analysis of the scaled scores obtained for cac 
concept was carried out in order to determine the у 
In addition, a conventional overall analysis of the 
performed in order to assess the relationship betw: 
factor structures of individual concepts. 


E interaction. 
ariations due to concept-scale interactic 
—À Vu s was 
scale-scores summed across conce pts p 
тиг the 
een the factor structure so derived and 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Table 1 presents the results of these analyses. 


The findings of previous studies of concept-sc 


: ; -—n 
ale interaction are confirmed by 
these analyses which show definite vari 


ations in factor structure between concepts. 
Table 1 illustrates this point. It shows that not only are comparable individual 
factors disparate in content, but also that the number of factors varies from concept 
to concept. As an example, consider the relationship between the concepts, Mother 
and Father, and four of the scales which are significant for both of them. ‘Fair’ 
‘kind’, ‘hard’ and ‘successful’ cluster to help identify Factor 1 for the concept 
Father, but for Mother ‘fair’, together with ‘good’, identifies Factor $, ‘successful 
clusters with ‘active’, ‘strong’, ‘happy’ and ‘fast’ on Factor 2, while ‘kind’ and 
‘hard’ load on Factor 1 with ‘pleasant’, ‘important’, cte. The existence of such 


if one is concerned with attitudes to specifie 
concepts, scales be se €pt-scale interactions have been analysed: 
r this purpose might also be advised to aN 
wing the technique suggested by Clark : 
€ to be weighted according to its contributio? 
On the other hand, there is clear ev 


litis s n sien A "scale interaction, The overall factor analys? 
yields three factors, an evaluative factor (1) with high loadings from ‘good’, aes 


a > € as 
important’, and ‘successful? factor (2) identified by scales such BA 
: 2, ont. 
tor with a Strong activity mp 
veen the overall analysis and a numb 
> © Dg ' 

pect to Factor т, the cluster, ‘strong 


Р . ants 
idence for the generality of certain componen 
€ to concept 


» an evaluative 
» and a third fac 
similarities bety 
yses. With res 
wise’ features 


rd’ and ‘kind’, also occur frequently " 
aw, Myself, Women ? 

al concepts arc so nta 
nd the overall factor 57 п“ 
nd 2 resemble the ‘functional-"? 55 
factors identified by Komorita & on 
Factor 1 are Cognitive in nature we 
A general Point is that the scale, ‘hard-$° . 
Scale, is here functioning as an evaluative 8 


id 


affective-em 
(1967), in that the evaluative scales 


those defining Factor 2 are affectiy 
normally understood asa Potency 


Otional’ 
defining 
e. 
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This may be due, as Osgood et al. have noted, to the tendency for scales to shift 
towards the Evaluative dimension with more emotionally loaded concepts. 

In conclusion, the above evidence may be taken as supporting the idea that a 
factor analysis across all the concepts of a particular test (for instance, as part of an 
initial study) may be useful in deciding the future content of the test where time is 
limited, in that indicative, though not definitive, results may be obtained. This 
conclusion is important when the traditional reason for using the semantic differ- 
ential technique is remembered ; namely, its relative ease of construction, since the 
number of subjects necessary to compute an overall factor analvsis is relatively 
small, depending on the number of concepts. In this way, rough indications of 
attitudes may be mapped quickly, although this investigation and others confirm the 
Necessity of selecting scales on the basis of individual concept analysis in order to 
obtain the most sensitive attitude scale. 

Finally, a great deal of work could be saved for many researchers in this field if 
factor analytic studies of scales on individual concepts were published in such a form 
that reference might easily be made to them. In this way the semantic differential 
Could regain its value as a readily available test, while its validity would be greatly 
increased, Itis hoped that the data we have presented will be of such use in future 
Studies of prisoners' attitudes and that similar analyses for other areas of research 


Will be forthcoming. 


а Study was made possible by a grant from the Home Office Research Unit. 
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Bannister-Fransella Grid Performance: 
Relationships with Personality and Intelligence 


By J. J. KEAR-COLWELL 


Department of Psychological Medicine, 
Southern General Hospital, Glasgow 


The Bannister-Fransella Grid, the Progressive Matrices, the Mill Hill Vocabulary Seale 
and the Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire were given to 150 admission psychiatric 
patients. The study was to investigate the relationships between performance on this measure 
of formal thought disorder, personality structure, as measured by the 16 PF, and intellectual 
ability. The results of a subjects x treatments analysis of variance suggested that the pet 


formance of subjects on the Bannister—Fransella grid was independent of both the 16 PF 
and intellectual ability in the sample studied. 


This is an empirical study of the relationships between a classific 
Fransella Grid Test (B-F grid) performances by psy: 


Personality Factor Questionnaire (16 PF), the Progressive Matrices (PM) and the 
Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale (MHV). The B-F grid test is a measure of formal schiz0~ 
phrenic thought disorder and its validity, as such, has been established in a number 
of studies (Bannister & Fransella; 1966; Bannister et al., 1971; Foulds et al., 1967, 
1969; Romney, 1969; Spelman et al., 1971). The object of the study is to provide 
information for the practising clinical psychologist about the contamination of the 


ability to do a B-F grid by variables other tl is 
5 han formal tl isorder. In th! 
study the other variables are re sis. vii ij 


presented by the 16 f. > 16 PF, the 
PM, the MHV, age and social class. , нкан 


ation of Bannister~ 
chiatric patients and the Sixteen” 


SAMPLE AND PROCEDURE 
The sample consisted of 1 


а *esion 
consecutive admissioP 


by any extern iteri б : о 
s x al criteria ission t 
hospital. Each patient was given the B. other than that of admiss! 


-F grid, the 16 PF Form A, 1962 cditio 
пе РМ = the MHY (Form 1 Senior) as Soon as possible iii imi "i Howeve” 
if the patient’s MHV score was below саспа» 


The mean age of the sample was 31°51 years (s. 
years. The social class distribution from the Re 5 
cation was: I —16, II —58, III =54, IV =20, V hr 
females in the sample. f 


The intellectual abilit 


r 061 
21) with a range from 16 t°. 
trar General's (1966) oe 
=2. There were 45 males anc 10 


1 
(1970) norms for the ph 
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and 58:58 
anu 5075 (S.D. 12:07) respectiv 
te 7) respectively. In terms of the abov 
5 te an average level of ability i ove nibii: ар, these results 

For the present study tl soe kopii o irn 1979). 
В Е study the patients were s lit up in 

ae t i i 1 

-F grid scores as the criteria for d vere split up into four categories using their 
vhs wenld a for classification. Type t (п = )w h d 

А uld be described as tl i y er 
ненне в > as thought disordered by the grid test (Intensity < 750 

х у<0:49). ‘Type ние тн ; 
within наа ча) уре 2 (н —95) were patients whose B-F grid scores жос 
ере anti юе (Intensity > 750 € 1750, Consistency > 0:50). Type 3 (1 723) 

d $ W sa a RC — Е 
зене тр зн vhose Consistency scores were within normal limits but whose 
dores WERE 2 Я 2 
Possibly indicati were abnormally high (Intensity > 1750, Consistency > 0°50), 
(n= 18) e à P a very tight construct system in relation to people. Type 4 
Intensity bh onts whose Consistency scores Were within normal limits but whose 
indicating : = were abnormally low (Intensity < 75° Consistency > 0:50), possibly 
sistent but loosely organized construct system 1n relation to people. 


METHOD 


The maj 
айз analysis: of ў 

п analysis of the data was carried out by means of a Type 1 treatment 
dquist, 1953): The typology of the 16 PF 
as also investigated employing 


alysis (McQuitty, 1957) 


X subjec 

hers ad analysis of variance (Lin 

баш a with each of the B-F grid types W 

and “з а profile-matching statistic, linkage ап 
ary factor analysis (McQuitty, 1961). 


FINDINGS 
e four B-F grid type and the overall mean 
se four groups of subjects an 


Table a: 
1 displays the mean scores for th 
the PM. and the MHYV, age 


Scor 
es fo 
: г -— : 
analysis As se and Consistency. 
E Variance we "da : 
ariance was executed involving th 
and Consistency 


Tabl | 
е 1. Mean scores of the four В-Е grid types " Intensity 
p-F grid types 
‘tensity 1 2 3 4 All 
Me 
w^ 5706 12365 20558 6349 12278 
Consi Тор: 2851 2710 795 sor 
sistency 3 
\ 
ean | 
= E 0:67 0773 
a > 034 ides Mem ud on 
oro E be е 
T4 95 
nasa previous study of a similar 
cores 


Soci 
al cla ; 

s -— : i 
ulation h me included ' nifican in determining $ 
la; ther I ad shown that it did not have а sig Tn each case the corre- 

tion ae or Consistency <ear-Colwelh pm 
i ) 
1 Sex was less than ап absolute value o! 
ras nO М 
і bjects 


n 
(ЕЁ the analys; : 
ysis of variance there W 


(к°з З : 
Sige ФЕ =3, n.s.) but the A effect with 
The AX 


“1688. 
51; d.f. «19; p«o001) 


n J. J. KEAR-COLWELL 
[e] 


ignifi ot indicates significant «еге 
р ү ficant A effect indicates signi 
F =365; d.f. =57, P<o-o1). The signific nt A | тюлсе T 
, : Pa the means of the variates, which is not of importance in a 
tween к, е т smyrest 
d us study it had been demonstrated that the variables included in the PS a 
revio 5 | нс semi. ба 
> анна were almost independent (Kear-Colwell, 1972); по eiae s 
нид ix exceeded an absolute value of 0-60 and the great majority were withit 
matr 
range of + 0-40. . | . А | Ре 
The significant А х В interaction was more fully investigated using Stude : 
мав ances 
t as a measure of significance. It was found that there were significant difference 
between the B-F grid types on factor scales C aa 
missiveness v. dominance), G (high v. low superego strength) and L ign e 
Ji i any SI 1Ci 
suspiciousness) of the 16 PF (see Table 2). Noother variables showed any signif 7 
1 Жыз огеса 
differences between the B-F grid types. However, as 120 f tests were D 
possible within this system, the one test at the 0:01 level and the six tests at t ле k 
"m wen mM T 
level could all have been due to chance. Three of these significant f tests were fo | 
issi 1 -— rq rea 
on the E (submissiveness т. dominance) factor scale and there was probably a d 
i ems ys d x senec d 
interaction between the E scale and B-F grid performance, Similarly there were | ё 
i i i ` 1 ` A c. 10 
significant differences between the B-F grid types on factor scale G (high c. 


я - the 
was also a reasonable conclusion fot 
G factor scale. 


(high v. low ego strength), E (sub= 


Superego strength). A real interaction 


Table 2. Mean sten scores on the 16 PF 


factor scales showing significant t tests 
B-F grid Factor scale 
type ^ 1 
n NN 2 
B E G 6 
I Mean 4:86 4°36 5:00 35 
S.D. 2°25 1:6 2°25 681 
2 Mean 342 568 +52 Ф? 
S.D. 2:02 2:02 215 6:04 
3 Mean 378 413 457 ; 97 
à S.D. 1:95 2:16 2°31 aai 
Mean 411 6-06 344 т08 
S.D. 1:78 2:71 1:20 
1 tests between types 
Test D.F. e E G J^ 
D 3 
rua 107 ai 
242% 211% 78 
12.5 35 " 233 97 o? 
10.4 30 49 933 x d 
20.3 116 а nas зда" | Т 
2 + iii ide ce $4 bip] 1 Bg 
2" 39 „И оё зой 1% 
0'54 249" 1:82 
*P « oos "ED oi 
From the analysis of Variance and 


the following Statis 
1S NO associ 
he PM ( 


x F the 
tical investigation 0! г“ 
ation between the B-F grit av 


general intelligence) or the M 


formance type and ag 


€, social class, t 
(verbal ability), 
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The next step in the investigation was to intercorrelate the four mean primary 
factor scale, 16 PF profiles associated with the B-F grid types. The four profiles 
were all highly intercorrelated and on linkage analysis were all shown to belong to 
the same empirical type or cluster. Elementary factor analysis showed that the lowest 
loading of the reference factor for this empirical type was 0-805 on B-F grid type 4. 
It can be concluded that there was no overall association between personality struc- 
ture as measured by the 16 PF and the B-F grid performance. 


CONCLUSIONS 
This Study was carried out on a sample of admission psychiatric patients and its 
findings are not necessarily applicable to psychologically normal subjects. In clinical 
Work two levels of investigation are appropriate, concerning (i) how patients differ 
from normal subjects and (ii) how patients differ from one another. ‘The present 
vestigation falls into the latter category and can therefore only provide information 
about psychiatric patients but this is important for clinical psychologists. 

In the present sample the base rates for the occurrence of the different types of 
Brid performance are probably well represented and consequently improve the 
Validity of the s 
ofthe 


Grah 


tudy. The etfects of distorted base rates in samples on the validity 
Studies is discussed by ‘Turland & Steinhard (1969) in their validity study of the 
am-Kendall Memory for Design ‘Test. It can reasonably be concluded that 
Personality structure, intellectual ability, age and social class have no significant 
aSsociations with B 


annister-Fransella Grid performance. ‘The only possible excep- 
tions to these findi 


ngs are the E (submissiveness c. dominance) and the G (high c. 
OM Superego strength) factor scales of the 16 PF. Consequently there is at most 
Only very minimal contamination of B-F grid performance by the variables included 
in this Study. The 16 PF was, however, developed almost exclusively from work with 
Psychologically normal subjects. Personality dimensions relating to schizophrenia 
E. formal thought disorder, eg. Psychoticism (Eysenck & Eysenck, 1968, 1969) 
A be represented in the factor space of the 16 PF, as such variance may be very 
psychologically normal populations. 
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Levels of Ri 
Risk Taken by Extraverted and Introverted Alcoholic 
as a Function of Drinking Whisky* ° 


By H. 5 Œ. CUTT 
Y H. S. G. CUTTER, L. R. GREEN AND T. C. HARFORD 


Veter ini. 7 Í 
erans Administration Hospital, Brockton, Massachusetts 


Risk-taki 

-taking a 

tpr among 15 extrave ; 

drinking, a dije die ert and 15 introvert alcoholics, randomly assigned to a non- 
; 8 an anticipation of drinking treatment, was studied. Risk level 


Choices varied 

As predicted Кош d iA chance (certainty) of winning So:10toa 1/10 chance of winning $1* 

introverts eh еб. extraverts were riskier than non-drinking introverts; A dna 

Were least risky T тег than non-drinking introverts. Unexpectedly drinking Зане т: 

relationships f 2 rinking anticipation increased introvert but not extravert risk The ae 
extraversion risk, and drinking are discussed. The findings nie эзори е 


With th 
e law of initial v : 
initial values and a curvilinear arousal model described by Eysenck. 


understanding of the effects of alcohol and 


Thi 
S study was i 

udy was intended to further the 
isk-taking among alcoholics. 


the pe ; 
acacia extraversion on г 
in which itus fee t developed from games theory and decision-making, areas 
Usually assume v een little concern for traditional psychological variables. It is 
Preferred risk fe | nat players always attempt to maximize their winnings, although 
Ces (Scodel p evels seem to be partly attributable to personality and other differen- 
The aie uel & Minas, 1959). 
ап array of | decision-making to which r | 
(Edwards » ternatives the one that maximizes 515)" 
Sod ra SEU is the product of the subjective proba 
Bisesti the subjective value or utility of an outcome. 
or failure ; ng has been interpreted to involve the exercise of ju 
Mobile dri prunes: tain (Cohen, 1960). Cohen (1964), for instance, 
i iilud e a form of gambling that lacks personal and social Di 
imself w; certain aspects of games and decision theory, but has not concer 
The iem personality variables suc ion. . 
er audsley Personality Inventory ( re of extraversion em- 
эе this study, was developed by Eysenck (1956) based on the thinking of 
Ball (1926). McDougall stated that higher esses control lower 
thane among introverts; impulses arising ver brain processes are 
Beech unmediated by higher cerebral processes 
versione i along with McDougall, bel 
nhi iti Xtraversion, which he combin 
be + don ratio. Relatively : 
In) iour whi atively greater cort 
nh while relatively greater cortic 


isk-taking belongs involves choosing from 
ubjectively expected utility (SEU) 
bility of an outcome’s 


dgement when success 
considers auto- 
1. Cohen has 
ned 


Ploye 
c 
brain 


Acteg 
| basis for intro- 


ves there isa constitutiona rin 
i :on of an excitation 
Шей, introverted 


aviour. 


ie 
es with the 
: ntro. 


ical ex 
т ibiti ads to extraverted beh 


ibis; 
itio . ical process: 
А used în thi tical cortica pP А . 
d in this sense refers to 2 У P 4l di social learning 
‘ference seems to 


Oth, 
(Ca ers attrib а | 
Чеп & ute introvert-extravert 
* Bas Scheier, 1961). The introvert-extaver per 
ed | 4 
9n a paper read to the American psychological Asso! 
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be a fairly general and stable one, reflecting the fact that some people ibi acc cmi 
trolled than others. In terms of the concerns of the present study there is "s n 
that extraverts take higher levels of risk than introverts in a hypothetical risk-ta 

situation (Rim, 1964; Lynn & Butler, 1962). -— 

'The two different personality types are not immutable but can be modifico Y 
several factors. Stimulants such as caffeine or the amphetamines tend to noe 
cortical excitation, and have an introverting effect on behaviour. ‘The lower leve 
of cortical excitation attributed to extraverts has been hypothesized to account for 
the fact that they require smaller doses of sodium amytal (a depressant drug) to reach 
their sedation threshold (an index of drug-induced behavioural disruption) than do 
introverts (Claridge & Herrington, 1963). 

Highly anxious people were also found to be less susceptible to depressant drug 
action than unanxious people. Among psychiatric hospital populations introvert? 
tend to be more anxious than extraverts, although anxiety and extraversion are 
unrelated among normal populations (Jensen, 1958). Р 

There is some evidence that anticipating a drink has an anxiety-producing effect 
on the mood state of alcoholics (Ullman, 1960; Menaker, 1965). The anticipatio 
of-a-drink treatment was included in the present study because prior experience with 
a drug such as alcohol may have a psychological impact simulating, but weaker than, 
the combined psychological and physiological effect of 

Alcohol, extraversion and risk-taking have only 


a regular drink. f 
been studied separately; none E 
Eysenck's reported work has employed alcohol as a depressant drug, although d 
results with other drugs are generalized to alcohol. 
Drew et al. (1958) measured the accuracy of tracking, 


curacy 
in the operation of driving controls in a driving 


driving speed, and ac 


“acy 
: a accurac 
simulator. 'l'he error or accu!" <, 


S : о 
measures for all patients showed increased error as a function of the amount 
alcohol to enter the bloodstream. 


increase in error, but produced o 

Extravert speed was relatively 
faster after drinking while mode 
for the lesser increase in introv 


‚г cen 
Alcohol caused the extraverts to have a 23 per © 
nly a 6 per cent increase in introvert error. {rove 
~ d S r 
unaffected by alcohol. Extreme introverts © ting 
7 і 
Tate Introverts slowed down, possibly accoun <8) 
idered th s ert errors mentioned above. Drew et al. и 
Considered the extreme introverts to bemorenenrotie (anxious) than the moder 
introverts. | | 
Cohen’s study of the effects of alco 


hol on risk-taking į ine is one 9f 
у : -takin 5 ; is on 
earliest to combine a practic king in bus driving 


Һе? 
al goal with a subject; ili 1 E 
"rmi or à subjective probability model. ed 
Measured risk w ith estimates of success given before the drivin A was attemp" 
and their relation to actual levels of success i 
Bus drivers не { 
ers, who had an avera Years of experienced driving behind t? he 
dose and a hi ament | 
; Я high-dose treatm cif 
d were required to estimate the frequency with ih fires eotild drive t ^ 
ч А E с ey c t 
$ through gaps of varying widths, and were told to attempt ur de throug ted 
э 1С? 
uld succeed, Cohen’s results indi of? 
© the drivers, alcohol made the™ pich 
eby increasing the level of risk 267... (0 
alcohol lead to accidents, accor! 
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Cohe C Я Я : 
n n (1960), because it takes relatively little alcohol to produce a considerable 
md judgement, which is then reflected in increased risk-taking. A skilled 
m | comes dangerous to the extent alcohol makes him feel more skilful than he 
lally is. Stimulated by Cohen’s work "Ei 
) a у s work, Teger et al. (196 find that al 
produces a ‘risky shift’. (1969) cohol 
ertain relationships between extraversion-introversion, the effects of alcohol, 
an be discerned. Extraverts appear to prefer higher 
64). Drinking elevates the level of risk taken 
duce the stronger controls of 
although some introverts 


alcoholism, and risk-taking с 
= of risk than introverts (Rim, 19 
ч bus drivers (Cohen, 1960); it also appears to re 
ntroverts to the extent that some introverts drive faster, 


also drive slower (Drew et al., 1958). 


y follow from the theoretical considerations and 


à Ге hypotheses of the stud 
ndings discussed above. 


HYPOTHESES 
| 1. If introverts аге more controlled than extraverts, they should have lower 
evels of ri 

vels of risk when sober. 
V 2, If alcohol has ап extraverting effect, and if extraversion is positively associated 
ith risk, alcohol, and to a lesser degree the anticipation of alcohol, should elevate 


the lev, a | Й 
level of introvert risk more than extravert risk. 


METHOD 


Subj 
jects 

ics W iven the Maudsley Personality Inven- 
oholics were gi MN mr fa 


dimensions 
for the total group, 


tory p 
pr MENS on the Extraversion and Neuroticism е 
EAS The extraversion and neuroticism means and standard devia ion: daemon p 
I ^w seii, and the introverts and some of Jensen's normative data are pre a ы 
Part articipation was voluntary; patients were told that they might get a drin y 
р of the experiment. 
rocedure 
Thi е treatments with ten in each. The 
А ri ; m of three rea 
ty patients were randomly assigned to ani ovp told that théy would not be 
Я 


rst v Get 

dem UP BE patients were non-drinking contr 

rang whisky as part of the experiment. . — i et a drink of 
€ second group of patients were anticipators 1? or 


hat they would g 


means and standard deviations 


Table т. Maudsley Personality Inventory ыланып 
7 z eur! 
Subjec : Mean S.D. ме 
Ац > 28 in present study 517 ee 
Бу, ЧЫјесіз ` z 1052 dn 12:25 
Io averts aod 5°25 ae 410 
troverts 3 5 441 4 
11'0/ 
" 
Orm; * 
at , 
m Туе groups from Jensen (1958) 1781 11°32 
Ma adults 24°62 1904 32:98 1078 
D, Пецгон RR 10:33 6:80 10°48 
L Ysthymi ics 19°09 11:96 3 2:76 
lys ies 21 9:96 28:82 1277! 
22 


егіс, 
S and psychopaths 25 
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i i <peri ks. The third group of patients were 
ky after completing the experimental tas | r е 

кесше үке ders] a dose of 100 proof whisky before completing tasks that varied w nh 
eet d ht in order to equalize blood alcohol levels (BAL). The dosage levels were halfw rd 
adt Mann in high and low doses found by Mueller (1965) to produce stable BAL’s respectively 
. d 0-06. | Е | es 

а The non-drinking control treatment was considered to have a negligible impact, the antic! 
patory treatment to have an intermediate, primarily psychological effect, while the drinking 


Table 2. Weight ranges and alcohol doses 


Weight range (Ib.) Dose (ml.) 
218-232-- 173 
203-217 162:5 
188-202 151 
173-187 139 
158-172 1275 
143-157 116 
128-142 104°5 
113-127 88:5 

98-112 81 
54* 


* Dose to be given all subjects in the antici- 
pation of a drink condition. 


treatment was presumed to have more massive combined psychological and physiological 
effect. ; 
'The ten patients within the control, anticipator and drinker treatments were subdivided 
at the cell medians into introvert and extravert subgroups of five patients each. 5 
The measure of risk was based on one used by Cohen (1960) with children (Cutter ed 
Heilizer, 1968). The subjects were allowed to choose one of ten cups, each of which repre" 
sented a different level of risk. The cups each contained one green bead and from zero to 
nine red beads. The one green bead was worth $010 in cup 1, $020 in cup 2, $0:30 in cuP 
3, etc., and $т'оо in cup то. The ratio of green beads to total number of beads deter 
mined the probability of selecting a green bead. Thus the risk varied from the 1/1 (certainty 
of winning $o'1o, the 1/2 chance of winning $0-20, up to the 1/10 chance of winning a dollar: 
The expected value of the risk-taking task, computed by multiplying the probability 9, 
winning by the amount to be won, was equal to ten cents ($010). After the subjects indicate 
their preferred level they were allowed to attempt to w 


; in the amount of money indicate 
drawing the green bead out of a cup. 


RESULTS 
Analysis of variance was employed to test the significance of the effects of the treat" 
ments on the introvert and extravert groups. There were no significant main effect? 
attributable to treatments or groups, but the interaction was highly significa? 
(Ё= 11:25; d.f.=2, 24; P « o:005). 
The cell means given in Table 3 indicate that the treatments had a markedly 
different effect on the extraverts compared to the introverts. Tests of the significan" 


Table 3. Mean risk levels of introverted and extraverted alcoholics under three drinki"ë 


treatments 
Treatments 
2 -— Anticipation 
Non-drinking of a drink Drinking 
Extraverts 78 7-8 2:6 
Introverts 3:6 56 go 
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of the diffe ssibeticenri indivi 
range test dee ee Г le parans were made with Duncan’s new multiple- 
verias probability level set at Р-о:от (Edwards, 1960). The non- 
is g extraverts were found not to be sienificantly riskier than th кк 
roverts. (Ап analysis reported below di 1 ла d ке 
Daenen отадан р wii be í w did provi e support for the first hypothesis 
level of Sahar à; p " rts are riskier than non-drinking introverts, but at a lower 
gnificance.) ‘The equally risky non-drinking and anticipatory extraverts 
ho had been given a drink. The intro- 
riskier than the control introverts. 
and to a lesser extent the anticipation of alcohol, 
predicted by the hypothesis. Drinking reduced 
predicted by the hypothesis. Extravert 
rom the control extraverts. The anticipatory 
ment subjects were pooled into an extravert 
ach. Support for the first hypothesis, that 


duced from the results of a f test of the 
(t=241; d.f.=1, 


ей е ки 
x. = ис чы riskier than the extraverts W 
The Satis n owe givena drink were significantly 
Segre dicate that alcohol, 
tisk among came рет ч 
азарае. "€ extraverts, which was not 
tteatmentan "a indistinguishable f 
aidian eem ийаш control treat 
nien inr group of ten subjects € 
iones erae than introverts, was ad 
ле difference between the means of the two groups 


18; P= осо). 
the introverts 


data provided by Jensen (1958) 
ignificantly more neurotic than the extra- 
ariance of neuroticism 


analysis of cov 
iently to offset 


cen hine the normative 
Verts (F= к this study were found to be s 
on risk te ss d.f.= 1, 24; P005). Апа 
the loss of € the size of the analysis of covariance er on 
Size of the mean of freedom in computing the MS, but also : ig 
Analysis di nteraction between treatments and groups. The results o£ t^ 

did not suggest any changes inthe interpretations of the data presente 


DISCUSSION 
are that introv 


dabove. 


ss risky than extraverts 
1, while extraverts, 


Themis 
Wise ү findings of the study erts, le 
tisky a er, become very risky unc 
adde sober, take low levels of risk 
Verts "oi a drink was found t 
no eff pne | 
Al ect on the extraverts. . | „бый 
wig eh the results of the study were not fully predict о p me 
acey the framework of the law of initial va ues LIV) D it Е 2 ra 
É i ica оау 
lop; 962). The LIV, which has been found applicable a eon : 


Ogica 
me psychological functions, St 
that: (2) T te with the aroused 
lo et епн of response level a 
than they are for function: 


o have a 


re greater for oe 
5 operating at a high 
А оп’ (the reverse (0) 


Ni 
a ns : А 
a introy, ction of the normative 
lm, ert s c me 
engi ub .cresent extrer 
fun, Tsion, Th bgroups represe! nee у, elevate t e 
Stion of + e introverts, in line WP? treatments (control < anticiP 
increases in the sten" ^ the 


te 
nde. 
nc 
scion) when 4 tion 
ction) wh no response’ or to ‘paradoxical reac X н а 
bs of ч the initial level of functioning 18 extre 
mo «travert 
m ;n Table ! makes It clear tl t the ext! 
data in +4 s i m 
he 
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: iti show no 
drinker), while the extraverts, risky under оно pibe 
response to the anticipatory treatment and a paradox 
j ate to 

ue that the hypotheses as initially formulated were partially — E 
exiit or to predict the outcome of the study. It was theoretically а us 
find that extraverts were more risk-prone than introverts under the ep m 
ditions. The anticipatory non-response and the drink-induced decreases in ex 

risk, although not predicted, are accounted for by the LIV. 

Conceptually the main problem with the initia 
assumption of an underlying linearity 
P- 97) has presented a curvilinear arous: 
interaction with the personality varia 
variety of dependent v 

In this model (Eysenck, 1967) 


À re- 
: : 2 -linear 
erting effect). It follows, given the non-l 


» risk- 
6 л ане, are: more T 
ments to risk-taking, that extraverts are n 


à | : ion’ by d€ 

erts are more subject to “behaviour disruption inuitic? 
pressant drugs than are Introverts or neurotics is also suggestive of the discont! The 
in the effects of drugs on people who v 


ary along this personality dig. tha 
' et al. (1958) cited earlier, who ps 

alcohol had a different effe ious introvert drinking behaviour than it c erro 
peed in the former case and tracking 

in the latter). 

The results of the 


differences into accou 


ly meaningful results. 


from the 
) effects of drinking are distinguishable 1T, 
physiological effects of drinki 


4 


iv 
| ý cogn 
extraversion theory in the tion 0 
е B S odit р 
Хїеп the implications of the theory for drug 4 
beverage alcohol. 


'The authors are inde 


in 
interpreting the data, 


bted to Fred Heilizer of De Paul University for useful sugges? 
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The Conservatism Scale: Independent of SD ? 
By JOHANN F. SCHNEIDER 


Social Psychological Research Centre on Development Planning, University of the 
Saar, Saarbriicken 


social desirability. i8 

Correlating the Lie Scale of the Eysenck Personality Inventory, they found that ч И 
Suggestive evidence that Persons scoring high on the C Scale tend to give more socia 7 
desirable responses (r=020; P<o-05), consistent with their general tendency to “ри ) 
safe" ...’ (Wilson & Patterson, 1969, p. 273). In another study Patterson & Wilson (1909 


Servative responses may be seen as less socially acceptable and so tend to receive endorsement 
‹ ns of anonymity’ (Nias et al., 1971, p. 283). The way they tested t Б 
hypothesis does not settle the issue of the relationship between social desirability and со! 
Servatism. ў 
ct we wanted to determine the relationship 
irability scale values (SDSV) attributed to C Scale items and their endors 


" x 
We used a German student version of the ie 4 
Patterson Conservatism Scale (Schneider & Minkmar, 1971). This version is the resu 


ability ratings were correlated with the probabili 
of o:860 was obtained. probability o 


е г 
т © т, ке Scale was given to 77 newly enrolled students at the ‘I eu 
rainin ege of Saarbrü dent: 5р иет 

response category which they CA ee nts were requested to mark for each al 


i e th i i ing binor 
tests we determined the socially desirable ые desirable one. Applying cially 


In a third study we gave the C Scale 
ability Scale (MC-SD), to 73 universi 
was 0:376 (P < 0'01). The observed co 


5 : 1 Desif^ 
» together with the Marlowe-Crowne Social D res 


т is in line with similar findings of mulat” 
i e ccu 

ing evidence favours the Interpretation that EP] Lie ‹ dle, RIT not yet elem тей ney 

to put oneself in a desirable light (Becker, 1969; Eysenck & E -SD ecc OKEE obs pe 

tions support the interpretation that MC-SD scores reflect yw 1969). С one's ОР 

responses to unique situational demands. abit of adjusting 


definite evidence of an association between the S 


The Conservatism Scale 
91 


For a further i i cale and soc: esiral 
er clarification of thi i i 
А | i it ie relationship between the C Scal d social desirability 
E. should we ee ing Guestionss Is it theoretically sound for a pert is cal le be 
0 iral ty? 
ndependen z ен e s bili y? Second, does the new format effectively reduce the in- 


The in > 
of the ея of social desirability on conservati 
ution a 
n and degree of acceptance of conservative ideology and restrictive parental 


behaviour in i 

an d EE be: id heh expecta relatively strong relationship between conservatism 

idees, and (5) F edel esira ility fora population where (a) the majority accept conservative 

: enl here are child-rearing attitudes emphasizing norm-conforming behaviour. 
3 on the authoritarian syndrome gives suggestive hints to expect conservatives 


to endo i 
Tse soci 7 esi : 
cially desirable answers, especially when these are connected with publicly 
ervative disposition. 


expre 7 

Fr шш statements of certain social institutions of a cons 

or political си ры (Heilbrun, 1964) we can deduce that a scale measuring social 

bject to socii z €: be free of social desirability if, and only if, the items used are not 

Sin norms koh «pe ards or norms. Items for which there are explicit and homogeneous 

eGhéspts-used i he tendency for group-conforming behaviour. Itappears to us that some 
ed in the C Scale tap central values of the western culture. Therefore we may 


€Xpect sc 
ome " " : : i 
training’, consensus with C Scale items that are socially desirable; for example, ‘moral 


If w 
е ew: е ; 
items TA эн a conservatism scale free of t 
бой. -is are located in the neutral region of 
is would mean that neither the conse 


Should be 
Ais ie рн to definite social desirability norms; 
ed and it might therefore yield scanty data. 


sm scores is certainly not independent 


social desirability we should select 
1 desirability rating scale. For the 
e liberal response to an item 
ould probably be 


he influence of 
the socia. 
rvative nor th 
the resulting scale w 
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National Differences in Anxiety and the Consumption of Caffeine 
By R. LYNN 
University of Ulster 


This paper is concerned with the hypothesis that national differences in алайы unde 
national differences in the consumption of caffeine. The hypothesis represents an ex ceat 
of the author's theory that national differences in anxiety can be derived from a Hine e 
epidemiological and demographic phenomena (Lynn, 1971). This theory will be su v Rer К 
briefly to enable the reader to follow the derivation on caffeine consumption. | The ba: genie 
the theory is the discovery that seven epidemiological and demographic variables co jid 
among the advanced western nations. The variables are the per capita prevalence of pe 
psychosis, calorie intake, cigarette consumption, suicide, alcoholism, coronary heart € d 
and deaths from vehicle accidents (per vehicle). Factor analysis shows the presence 
general factor, which is interpreted as the anxiety level of the population. tion 
The present study extends the theory to per capita national differences in the gene o» 
of caffeine. There are theoretical reasons for expecting that the consumption of ca n e 
would be negatively associated with anxiety. Caffeine is a stimulant and has the айе d 
raising the anxiety level. Hence individuals wt арх 
should take less caffeine th 
the evidence on alcohol c 
often taken by excessivel 


ho are already anxious or prone to ted bY 
an those who are low on anxiety. This expectation is suppor { 


s 
E à Á 5 ety and К 
onsumption. Alcohol is a depressant, it alleviates anxiety his 


tionately by the unanxious, 

This line of argument leads us to the follow 
demonstrate the existence of a negative relat: 
anxiety. Although such ar 
properties of caffeine, it 
of such a relationshi 


е0 
ing predictions. First, it should be possible" 
ion between the consumption of caffeine ica 
ms probable because of the pharmacolog 
rently never been demonstrated. The ex 
Р is therefore our first Prediction. The second prediction is that the pula- 


i i | ) 5, i.e. there should be a tendency for the po on 
tions of high-anxiety nationg to hav й 


еа low consumption of caffeine. These two predi 


+ 80 
B . . AD п 
ual differences In anxiety and caffeine consump Hits | 

Á ixen as subjects. The students were asked to fill in ke ee o 
PF and this was Scored for anxiety, neuroticism and extraversion. To obtain an estim 
caffeine consumption, the students 


an 
€ how many cups of coffee a re 
measure taken was the number of cups (caffeine is P 
verage cup of tea and coffee), 


sent 


f наў 
А ons between the caffeine consumption and the person ipe 
measures are: anxiety, r= ~ 0:23; neuroticism T= +023 extraversion, r= — 0'08- 
ә . H . H d 
correlations of — 0:23 are statistically Significant at the 5 per cent level | the 
We turn now to the question of national differences in the c a 


onsumption of caffeine " lated 
in the Consumption of coffee and tea are C e first 
1969. These figures Wor? pit 


$ f А ег 
d Nos: : ine in tea as in coffee P& ip 
weight, so that to obtain an index of caffe ob à 


i Ine consumption we 
and add the coffee consumption. 'l'hese data are shown in T, 
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r a figure for statistical significance is appropriate, since the view 
may be taken that the group of nations is nota sample but a universe. But since the correlation 
Is Statistically significant the question is of little practical interest in this case.) 

‘The result indicates that around 30 per cent of the variance in caffeine consumption among 
this group of nations can be attributed to the anxiety level of the population. More generally, 
the result strengthens the theory that national differences in anxiety can be derived from 
demographic and epidemiological phenomena. It shows that the theory yields verifiable 


Predictions about phenomena that it has not previously handled. 


some doubt about whethe 


Table 1. Per capita tea, coffee and estimated caffeine consumption (1965-7) 


Coffee (kg) Caffeine index 


Anxiety ranking Tea (kg) 
1. Japan 0:853 eae me 
2. Germany 0132 gm Det 
3. Austria * 239 242 
4. Italy 0:045 2:339 453 
5. France 07050 i 713 
6. Belgium : de 817 
7. Netherlands o:726 aoe 781 
8. Norway E 8-770 877 
9. Finland id 10300 20591 
10. Denmark 0304 7:480 7°93 
ті. Switzerland 9:227 11:930 12°33 
I2. Sweden das 1:281 Giu 
13. Australia 27431 3° 5:3? 
+980 quo 

14. Canada og 6:580 Ше 
15. United States 0'323 1:330 TR 
9'22 


16. New Zealand 2°930 1'070 
17. United Kingdom 4077 * 778 
18. Ireland 3'892 

* Not given. 
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i i tive 
The Wilson-Patterson Conservatism Scale in a Conserva 
Culture 


By CHRISTOPHER ORPEN axb ECKHARD RODENWOLDT 
University of Cape Town, South А Ifrica 


From 
©) presents an interesting departure 
ng of lengthy propositions or SEE eats 
amount of agreement or disagreement, it Lael 
of brief labels or catch-phrases to which the subject must respond cither positively or à only 
tems by short catch-phrase items Ho" dion 
s also been shown to reduce the aU to 
› 19714). In addition, the scale has been ques we 

idity (cf. Insel & Wilson, 1971) and to hold. ч aed 
cross-culturally (Bagley et al., 1970). The latter authors claim that their results “suse” 


eir ek, LU 
that the scale has considerable potential as an international test of social mirer ch tested 
seems a rather premature claim in view of the fact that so far the scale has only bee 
in the relatively ‘liberal’ clima: 


oque 
tes of England, New Zealand and Holland. ‘The pt 
study is an attem 


makes for easy administration and scoring, but ha: 
of social desirability responding (Orpen 
Possess a certain degree of construct val. 


tions 
class 


"hey 


А instruc 
according to the standard instr 


wn by Wilson & Patterson (1970) to a sample of 56 middle 
English-speaking school children in 


their final year of school (average age 17:5 yeu an 
each’s Dogmatism Scale (Troldahl & Powell, petwee! 
uth African values th tion he 
ite Europeans, with age and educa NOS hich 
: ‘ail 


en 


жыр = . shect- " 
Writing their names on their answer shee Je 


veen 

veloped. For instance, the correlation je ive 
an values was significantly P jcat? 

sm Scale and the self-rating 1001 of 

In addition, a simple one-way ane d 

reference on conservatism in the P onal 
фе: ‘Score of the Pro-segregationist ruling Nat tion's" 

Ssignificantly higher (P < 0-01) than that of the pro-integr? ony” 


;3 anor. 

: ; : ain f 8 

s А 55). Accepting that the wish to гетай as ! 
mous when filling-out questionnaires of this natu aoe на the wi i 


direction (F = 8-04; P< 0:05) 


group who supplied their 
split-half reliability of the 
validation studies, 

There is empirical evidence to support t 


which are explicitly approved by 
hold these 


e 

h 1 ийиб 

€ argument th: 2 rage’ 7 
the cultura] norms, m, 


at, in the case of soci 
attitudes, irrespective of their b 


ига Jj 
ч any individuals will be enco Gi 
asic pe 


716 у 
es X. х rsonality А еп, 197 yit 
Hence It 15 not surprising that there is а non-significant corr {енше e a perso ‘cial! 
variable of dogmatism, as measured by the D Scale "hc ee à 
attitudes (in white South Afri 


‚ and the 
at are measured by the С 


94 


ca) th 


" еа 
culturally ABE s 
onservatism Scale (r= 
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The Performance of Cerebrally Palsied 
Children on the VRB Test 


By JOSEF SCHUBERT 
University of Saskatchewan Regina Campus 
AND 

RALPH BURLAND 
The Spastics Society and The London Hospital 


(VRB) 
the 


-— 

The procedure is especially useful for the investigation of the intelligence of physical 
handicapped children. The child must be able to discriminate between lights of Ашы ре 
colour or in different positions, or between buzzers of different pitch. He must also nae па 
ple motor response (e.g. squeezing a rubber bulb, depressing 


P H n E st 2 
or pulling a cord tied to a wrist or ankle). For the full test battery he pet 
ns 


morse key, 
able to say ‘ 
of these mi 


hich Я 
whic d 
make? 


t. The stage of development W 
bserved in a learning situation 1n 
al. 'Thus we have a procedure which | lem" 
l regulation of behaviour and pre? 


y handicapped children. 


e 
In general, VRB scores are re o hi 


5 0 
Y walt atone 

k 15 years) Sc| ^ ^ -ertain indicate " 
mental subnormality. Burland (1969) tes ee ee Kei 


ted Тева: паі но 
and found а majority to have VRB scores ed 78 severely subnormal cerebrally palsiec mali 


ears 


б. 8 
y nar i 
À I5 years seen by Schubert pou le 
for physically handicapped children. It was’? лоп" 
d IQ scores (WISC or Stanford-Binet) with т зап 


r 
y tested. A i PHA alvsi MAT ae 
pe (3-5, па mt E partial three-way analysis О pig 


ө a sionificantlY i07 

VRB score for cerebrally palsied subjects (F= Eolo eae (a) a Lun vies вир |? 

rity of VRB scores of cerebrally palsied Subjects ias ві Mad оуу age (ages, “pis 
18:33, d.f.=2, 19, P < o'oor; int i шашу ae de | 

y. 19; ; Interaction age and diagnostic, F = 384, P< GUN „ not 


em for the VRB procedure? dot" ale? 


the ^ 
ence at the lower end © 


ocho, 
y subnormal children, at Meldreth Manor i the 


z x :encec p! 
by at least three psychologists experienc. ay 0 


one obtained ratio IQs above 50 ©” 1 de : 

d be no question of social or educatio? Do 

hildren had made 

Their VRB Scores ran 
96 


any significant for 
ged from very low 
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normal limi Ё zi Sier NU i 
ies oberen T hose with higher VRB Scores had made more progress in learning to look 
cn: к ves and in occupational training. They also understood the nature of reading, 
КЫШЫП. mall sight vocabularies of words relating to their everyday practical experience, and 
thoes о some mental additions and subtractions of numbers without rote counting, whereas 
jud e а lower VRB scores found even a few words difficult or impossible to remember and 
en ^ue ly no idea of number. Eleven of this group (two were absent at the time) were tested 
dis he W echsler Block Designs (WPPSI and WISC as appropriate) and then taught to make 
is em using similar materials but different patterns made for the purpose. 'They were 
Г s ht by demonstration and verbal direction to analyse the diagrams and work systemati- 
d y. Training was for 55 min. spread over three short periods and two days. On the third 
а. they were retested on the Wechsler tests. "Phe changes in mental age scores were from a 
b 55 of 9 months to a gain of 53 months. Original task scores Were not related to these changes 
а VRB scores were (r = 0:77). Thus VRB scores may be good predictors of educational 
oe of cerebrally palsied children with very low IQ scores on the usual tests, while these 
Ov Scores themselves are not predictors (Mein, 1968). The gains reported were maintained 
rer а іх . " = d 2 
S a six-month period with no further training ОГ practice. — : 
Spi ummary. Cerebrally palsied children of normal intelligence obtain high VRB scores in 
thas of severe physical handicaps. Cerebrally palsied subjects obtain higher be ener 
a * ч as о О: 
in non-cerebrally palsied children matched for age and IQ. Among а smé group 
Severely : ; à 7 rE related to relative 
ed y retarded cerebrally palsied subjects, VRB scores W iy 
ucational attai й 4 zi 5 n-verbal training 
nal attainments at a special school and to gains ona 
exercise wi ө P x iginal task t related to these 
s e with retention over 3 ;-month period. Origina! € 


Bains, nor у ; ional tests 
"гы, vere the children’s IQ scores on convention ests. А 4 
,.. The cerebrally palsied child who obtains a higher VRB score than JQ score has develope’ 


: i zhi v on the 
ae for the processing of information’ (Hunt, 1961) which he ae uns paneer 
elias test. This may be due to difficulty in giving gud "В. 

ә 3 re а 
control of speech mechanisms and 


retardation due 
ion) or may е 
оао hand functio 1) fed sci cerebral palsy, 
ina ation of some of the speci 
Ing visual perceptual processes. 


ere positively 
hort specific nor 
Scores were по! 


fic handicaps CO™ 


arch Scheme 


. q Liverpool Rese 
by the United LPS the Spastics 


Schubert 
ert’s investigati е been 5 rted i her 
No, estigations have been suppo y RUM lond's b 
dud! and by Canada Council Research Grant no. 67622-00% Burlan y 
iety, London, 
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The Meaning of Alcoholism for Alcoholics: A Repertory 
Grid Study 


By R. M. HOY 
West Cheshire Hospital, Liverpool Road, Chester 


emer lications- 
Bannister & Mair (1968) have outlined repertory grid technique and ples рн А between 
One convenient form is the split-half grid, in which the elements are seer peri answers 
the two poles of each construct. Grid technique is a convenient method * : individual, an 
to questions about the (connotative) meaning of a given conceptual term to an c individu2 5 
its relationship to the self-concept. In as much as a consensus is found wap m Franscl 
comprising a group, a term can be said to have a meaning for that group. characteristic? 
(1968) found that the implications of the term stutterer in respect of personality onceptualize 
were similar for stutterers and non-stutterers, but that stutterers did not so С Р 
themselves, : Aieworth (193 

Alcoholism has been construed by many as a disease (Jellinek, 1960) since p oni yt ence 
proposed that it was a form of allergy. Robinson & Voegtlin (1952) found no cons illnes? 
for the latter hypothesis, and alcoholism is now frequently construed as a psych! us have 0 
so that alcoholic units are situated in psychiatric hospitals. Alcoholics Anonymo s it were d 
rejected the allergic hypothesis and many alcoholics speak as if alcoholism was, à nstrue 
form of endogenous measles, unrelated to personality. Other persons have cO А 
variously as hedonistic indulgence or as a form of delinquency, and so on. icon unit 2 

The present Study was carried out on 14 male in-patient alcoholics in the addien that hey 
Moston Hospital, Chester, who were undergoing group psychotherapy on the basis | 


«tere! 
: Е : ; Jem inisteTA es 
were self-confessed alcoholics who wished to abstain. A split-half grid was n the p 
each patient in standard fashion. The elements consisted of twenty photograph uc 
of anonymous males of asi 


» cons 
milar age range to that of the patients (20-57) and the s Js 
vant to possible meanings of alcoholism, written in a bip ee 
ows: A. Escapist v. Realist. B. Immature v. BS 
r t. D. Weak Character v. Strong Character, E. Resent 
Authority v. Law. abiding. F, 


toward 
й eing 
Sexually Frustrated v. Sexually Satisfied. G. Enjoys Е 


: я ^ d 
v. Unlikely to feel Suicidal. N. Not like I am р ic’ Min 

h - The relationships between the constructs ‘Alco f 

‘Like me’, and between these co i 


ioten 
nsiste not 


t 
happy Up ntl 
aracter, sexually frustrated, lonely and unb: te 


ч Р го 
elinquency as such. The alcoholics as “a v Je 
] x ч alcoholics either denotatively or connotatiVC ?" cg рё 
the relationships with the self- Dg any consistent deviation for the inf 

É Nu s sari 
1n some individuals, but not neces 


pie 
е , 
That a member of a class does not relate his self-concept at all closely to a stereo T. 19b y 
he himself uses for that class seems to be a finding of some generality (Frans "T 
Hudson, 1968). To some extent as Hudson finds this may be an artifact of the naive | sse 


98 
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important. Discussion with alco- 


sd S 
ggests that a distinction between self and behaviour is 
h after comparing their behaviour 


holi 
ics tends to suggest that many label themselves as suc! 


with a cha j 
нн provided by ‘Alcoholics Anonymous, for example. 
a (1968) reviews the literature on the treatment of stuttering in terms of the self- 


con jhi 

oe pe мн, a approach based on integrating the self and behaviour concepts. 

ance E s need to kem constructs for normal speech, to enable the stutterer to 

encanradeithe me x norma speaker. The A.A. approach to alcoholism seems to be to 

ir a o i to perceive himself as such, and then as an abstinent alcoholic, not as 
xho can drink normally. If further research shows that there are measurable aspects 


cmd ai. an in, the self-concept in rela orrelate with the out- 
pared and ADI б А.А. involvement), then progress can be monitored, methods com- 
Е аы r s selected, using semantic techniques. If the dichotomy between self and 
is found to bea very fundamental and rigid one in some or all cases, then behaviour 

965) would suggest. 


therapy mi > 
py might seem appropriate, as Bannister (e.g. 1 
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Book Reviews 


Psychological Theory and Educational Practice. By H. S. N. McFarland. London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1971. Pp. xii-- 323. £2.25. 


sog scindit 
In his foreword to this book, Professor McFarland stresses that a major aim in w aic 
was to stimulate critical thinking about the concepts involved in psychological pe he 
about educational practice. He achieves this aim admirably. Although the ground Ww "on 
covers is familiar and well-trodden, his analyses of the topics dealt with are always ИП arail 
penetrating and thought-provoking. It is clear that this volume is the result j Critical 
preparation, and the text throughout is characterized by sound scholarship and E ri 
but balanced approach to research findings. Inevitably, some topics reccive only v RS raph: 
treatment: personality assessment is given no more than five pages, and autism one pu 
However, Professor McFarland never oversimplifies and he leaves the reader in no © 
that complex problems, not closed issues, are being considered 
The introductory chapter, in ex 
tion, does not seek to minimize the 
and demonstrates the author's aw. 
The second chapter discusses the 
stand his own learning processes a 
"The next three chapters survey chi 


e 
amining the relationship between psychology and неста 
limitations of the psychologist’s contribution to educ 
areness of sociological and philosophical consider 
problems facing the young teacher, who needs to v ping: 
s well as the general factors affecting success in teac 


. providing 
Id development from the foetus to adolescence, nf wil 
a good overview of a wide field even if for detailed discussion of many aspects the stu 


| 0 
need to go to other sources (he is, in fact, helped to do this by a well-chosen selection of ug 
date references). Chapters 6, 7 and 8 deal with learning from a variety of angles. 


: А emphasis 
rats and monkeys are given their due, but are not allowed to dominate the scene, the ойр үи " 
being firmly on human learning. N a 


change receive attention. The fi 


ations: 
nder- 


ot only classical theories but also attitudes m 
nal sections cover assessment, guidance and qa rat o 
-written and lucid, and is often enlivened by a lig 


in£ 


d ditio 
ctance to accept any modification of а alway’ 


hich t° 


cholo fi Р emanding, 2P^ il 
likely to find it difficult at times t E at ра m book somewhat demandi “hey m 


AN 
maurice CHAZA 
B H . r Я 
Festschrift for В. F. Skinner. Edited by P. B. Dews, New York: Appleton-Cen™ á 
Crofts, 1970. Pp. x+413. £3.65. ` á 
A reviewer, presented with a Festschrift for p. F.S gt 


plenty of reinforcement. Professor Skinner is not onl 
of psychology but has spoken with the firmest of voici 
has to do justice to the author of Walden Two (1948) 

most protagonist of early teachin 4 


à 8 machines in th 
controversial Beyond Freedom and Dignity (1971), as 
Organisms (1938) and Schedules of Reinfor. 


kinner, picks it up eagerly ; he [Ue 
Y one of the more controversy o him 
es on many issues. A Festschr! he fof? 
to Verbal Behaviour (1957), t° 4 to tr 
e Harvard Review (1954) l "P 


тоц! 
well as to the author of The Ве! 
cement (1957), 
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The present £F. SEU 
kotais estschrift is nothin of the ki и" 
But de i dm je to one ‘of spun, curare: qe ca P 
did not issue i of secking contributions has defeated the aim Th бху. 
their differer ane for contributors or try to put хо К : — MR © 
каша уы. тсї-пзайетз. Rather they dia n ава ига d АҺ Шы, È e pr 
and told that re y sis of Behaviour. * Many people were informed of the plans er a the 
papers published management of J.E..B. had agreed to permit a dedicatory с 
defeating policy in Volume 12 of the Journal’ (p. x). This extraordinary exam le of self- 
what they ea i that the readers of J.E.A.B. will be presented, in the ea with 
excluded from М ready seen, whilst psychologists with other interests ‘were automatically 
results during th venei as was anyone temporarily lacking publishable experimental 
: Inrpoist of Leg 2 period when manuscripts could be submitted for inclusion’ (p. X). 
rom the Journal j bo above statement is not accurate in all respects. Papers are included 
adequate way tc mi wv hich are not experimental. Nevertheless, this seems an altogether in- 
Would do the ed a Festschrift for a man of Skinner's stature. Volume 12 of the J.E. A.B. 
autobiography А quite as well as this book. As itis we are left with the delightful introductory 
and Lindzey’s t T gives insight into Skinner's personality (it was first published in Boring 
Teminiscences bx History of Psychology in Autobiography, vol. V) and two slight personal 
, There is ДЕ у Keller and Ferster. 
tion—Now? т short concluding article by Bijou on ‘What Psychology has to Offer Educa- 
. Bijou is a strong advocate of the Skinnerian approach to education, but this 


lon 
ely arti : 
article is i Бе s а i nin " 
s insufficient recognition of Skinner's contribution to the educational field. 
itical on such an occasion, but one must challenge 


t is dis ] 
5 эсс 
the indem d for a reviewer to be so CT! 
9dd to leans assumptions of trying to contribute а Festschrift on this basis. It seems 50 
© achieve distinction by immediate duplication of papers from one issue of a 
Јаз of interest of B. F. 


Ournal 

; * It hc i : 

kinner i. resulted in completely inadequate coverag 1 
the contribution he has made to psychology- Wi no service when 


we fai 
ail to r 
e is | С 
cognize the achievement of its leaders- 
H. KAY 


The N. 
ys [o^ Spinners: A Case Study in Productivity Bargaining and job Enlargement. 
‚ Cotgrove, J. Dunham and C. Vamplew. London: Allen & Unwin, 1971. 


Р. 151, £2.75. 
Ity 
Wal . p n 
quacies once fashionable in industrial sociology to devote some time to attacking the inade- 
Practic of the assumptions about human beh `ch were said to be implicit 1n the 
e of j on 
то Vct зва engineering. Though there Were е ties of such 
i als, thei : ee of the worker Y as 
Is h , their bad influence ЧРоп the life of t i 
" changed. This book los the extent f the change: Ё ен ааа. 
S a ; о - 
nous En engineer we must look if factory work of this sort is 
d social changes 
xtand content 


ished to 


The N, y 
сота нот Spinners is an account of ce 
Jobs as а р enon floor productivity deal ап 
pan sheet as in inter-job relations. The study Was spo’ 
ive account of the bargain. 


er 

te ew 

c as a C 5 
hn a fascinating opportunity to 


ate reide ae tions CO 
45 secti ө 
те excluded. Given that 


olo 

в e presenting their findings to the 

crial fr rief, but it could be even priefer if the leng 
© аге м management courses int ehaviour® Е 5 unnecessary 

liere ea excellent accounts of thesé their py jS ation be operatives had 
( der - йі ШЕ operatives ` ur Toto understanding 


Tea, 
of y Sed 
th (p. 74). Unfortunately, the technic | ta ented 
yP „y. The observations al 3 
iscussing $ arp 


€ ch T, 
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isti г facilitate 
imi alternatives (p. 122). As the authors note, the existing technology an sene 
Karen sd es more than others (p. 136), but they provide no convincing case for their 
[fees ета regarding the general applicability of productivity КОШЫ РИИ 
ss k adds little to other published accounts. It lacks 
Taken as a whole, the book a ittle the i co eese tron 
i ili ts brevity. This is unfortunate 
ce and practical utility. Its main virtue is i y rtunate аа 
аана. Т privileged access has frequently been cited as the main че e 
ae creat research. Most seriously, the research lacks a concern with the structu 
relationships in a period of change. 


P. A. CLARK 


Personality in Social Theory. By Patricke Johns Heine. Chicago: Aldine, 1971- 
Рр.х+197. $7.50. 


This book is introduced as a discussion of sociolo 
practice, it turns out to be an examination of devel 
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[te more profound ? her external incentive Or disincentive, why bother with 

quently, this book is a source of both hope ап 


Succinct 
an ; ; 
era Т jus contribution to the solution o 
о 5 
great help to parents, teachers and others concerned with children and 


adolescents " 

Qus to let Dn i» often fill a gap in their outlook and methodology. But it would be danger- 
tional, developita stand alone as an exposition of child behaviour, since it neglects matura- 
educator’s hand € interpersonal and other important aspects. It brings new tools to the 
used aright, ; buta broader background than the book offers is needed if the tools are to be 


Th 
*he auth 
hors are themselves aware of this. 


dalarm. What it has to offer—a clear, 
f problem behaviour at home and at 


Indeed, they issue their own warning against an 


Unimaginativ 
un Soule see methods they describe: ' The child’s health, development, and adjust- 
Es ance his well-bei $ subordinated to the application or the use of a method. If it does not 
i ercised to in angor if it is injurious, it should not be used. Constant vigilance must be 
nd not probl эго a positive result. Counsellors and psychologists should treat children 
ook can bri ems’ (p. 93). Provided that caution is taken to heart, this informative little 
ng new strategies and new hope to those defeated by the obstinate recalcitrance 


O; 
man 
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CP TE ipu ieve some genetic diagnoses 
highlighted the responsibilities ези sivi, eee уйли гані ое 
before birth, cc discussed those , 
s 1 Я “т Е Ера аг 
еч ИР much of modern паза ана Баекен Gea na gkg 
essentially beneficient. Watson, concerned with modern approac € i ) ee us scat 
cautiously optimistic. Galston was even more cheerful, concluding t rat, | inr starvation 
food crisis is serious and growing, molecular biology may yet give us time to bring $ 
ion under control. m ts 
M m seven contributions were more concerned with philosophical or polie eb 
of science than with specific biological advances. Hale, after a most uscful review 0 solitical 
of industry in applied science, felt that public scientific problems should have Regu be 
answers, while Kaplan felt that more extensive systems analysis of world problems w ublic 
beneficial. Young, however, felt that scientific problems should become more open to p ай 
debate, and considered science to be no substitute for morality or politics. Stephe .ntific 
Hilary Rose considered that the concept of scientific neutrality is mythical, and that sc p 
methodology springs from existing bias. Beckwith criticized scientists for not gestis 
more in politics, whereas Bronowski pleaded for a separation of science from AM ев 
Finally, Wilkins, after summarizing the various points of view, concluded that uw e 
are human beings, dealing with human problems, who must take much more trouble t 
science to the general public. ‚бише 
Few new ideas emerged from all of this. However, anyone with a real concern for the ifficult 
of society should read this work. The editor has mastered what must have been a di sce à 
task. With so many contributors, the book is necessarily patchy, but it allows one to look 
little into the minds and motivations of some of our best biologists, and forces one m it 
more clearly at oneself. Overall, the end result is uncomfortable, and this may be the 
fruitful outcome of this inexpensive and important work. 


p. DAVIS 
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By Michael Shepherd, Bram Oppen 240 
London: University of London Press, 1971. PP- 
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irls i -yearly age-groups, yielding арр st t 
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Ports, derived from a straightforward e m 
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parental re 


y will Pt 
: onc i " è boo* m? 
useful in a number of ways. At the | ened with parents and children the b 


1 e 
erves as a handbook or compe” af 


, itis always useful wh 


€n counselling parents t 1 heir ow! yi 

i iesi A "e о be able to put the! a 
difficulties into Perspective by explaining how frequent or infrequent va os forms 0 гей 
our in fact are at a given age. From this i d 


htforward s ; cis a very 5 рі 
improvement on the well-known study by Mac lama standpoint, the book is p 
based upon an English sample a 


Е inf 
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eh the authors have attempted to compare their own findings. The study is not, 
owev er, solely concerned with the incidence of isolated forms of ‘odd’ behaviour; a large 
Sean pina with attempts to analyse the findings in more sophisticated Says. Using 
иш аны. ae -— Ченине, individual children were scored according to the number of 
sin dm ns aey d isplay ed in markedly unusual or extreme form. It is shown, to take but a 
gle example, that ‘the most deviance prone group are the eldest children who have four or 
озара brothers or sisters’. This section also reports an interesting attempt to relate 
оша , defined in this way, to the children’s experience of separation from home and from 
ж a based upon home interviews with the parents was compared with deviance 
the E ens hers reports of behaviour in school, there was a significant association; but 
initie A о Nearly half of the children whose parents assessments put them 
third oF = 3 -— group were apparently free from problems at school, while more than a 
рг кыс > ho were apparently without deviant behaviour at home had at least one prob- 
different by their teachers Я It is necessary to take into account here the somewhat 
bütihe ed =) St deviant behaviour which were being asked about in the two situations; 
тав. = conclusion isin li ne with the now accepted view that the adjustment of children 
The ia a ey an infallible guide to their adjustment in the home situation, and vice versa. 
of estan t к kmis follow-up study are also presented, and these show that some forms 
опе age nis aviour are more persistent than others, and that children who are deviant at 
Ре аса ner necessarily deviant either in similar or in different ways three years later. . 
that nues v of the most striking findings comes from a further subsidiary study showing 
more ег attending for child guidance in the area concerned were not necessarily 
Pürthemmo: е d, in terms of deviance scores, than were a matched control group of children. 
having m k^ was impossible to attribute improvement in these children to the fact of 
oth the Жөө а clinic. On the other hand, it was possible to show from the figures that 
to other ha ency to refer the child and the persistence of the deviant behaviour were related 
Working. actors such as the mother's health and temperament, and to whether or not she was 
c E" ee about whether the ‘symptoms’ which children display tend. to 
attempts to dem аз, symptom complexes is not ignored and an appendix is included which 
al with the problem. The upshot is, however, not very conclusive. 
JOHN NEWSON 


TI 
te Psychology of Commitment. By Charles A. Kiesler. New York and London: 


A 
Cademic Press, 1971. Рр. 204. $9.95. 


tiong written book is always a pleasure to read, whatever the topic, whatever the aggrava- 
su | iy with a title of this kind there 1s inevitably a suspicion that we are about to be 
cinis to either the trivia of the narrow specialist hoping to convince us that the centre of 

erse is surprisingly close to where he happens to have been ploughing his lonely 


Urrow B ; . 
W these past two months or 20 years, or to a broad sociological sweep that takes in God, 


Omen's T; : ч 
of men’s Lib. and the generation gap without mustering one hard fact to be found outside 
icion is ill-founded. 


Thee am of the New Statesman and the Sunday comics. For once, susp 

ob east, makes a change. В | Е А 
heretic rand an author as ‘ thought-provoking’ is not quite the same as stigmatizing him as a 
Call as Hs In this case, some of the thoughts that are provoked leave question marks that may 
o зш ai for the ministrations of a philosopher as for those of a behavioural scientist, not 
hurdle ion a psychotherapist. A preliminary discussion, intended to help us over the slight 
Sheer Presented by the discrepancy between attitudes and behaviour, fails to face up to the 
bonus e hizophrenia of the decent, reasonable chap (wife and two children and a no-claim 
in the Boing back to the time he double-parked on a level crossing), who insists on driving 
larg, middle of the road round blind bends. Only negative reinforcement in the shape of a 

i f that ilk to any appreciable degree. 

itment to balance theories, least of all to cognitive 
k did manage to produce an attitude shift in the 
direction. Whether or not Freud said it all before, he certainly never bothered to 
а reproducible experiment. Rationalization and a few other defence mechanisms 
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might well be called on to *explain' some of the results reported by Kiesler, but ма 

theory would hardly have suggested the experiments, still less have predicted the rice e 
Balance theories, too, often seem to enjoy an elastic quality when it comes to interpreting = 
results, and it is interesting to observe how the experimenter deals with his own ae 
dissonance when results are not in line with his expectations. Sigmund strikes agim: 
give him his due, Kiesler sees the catch in any two-factor theory. ; Discussing the epic ies 
effect! (an effect worth putting on file for further duties in similar tight spots), he vw 
that: ‘The attack must be strong enough to arouse one's defences but weak enough to be 
overcome eventually’ (p. 108). But he does go on to say that: ‘A proper test of this eae 
hypothesis would demand that we be able to specify in advance the particular strength О 
attack and the particular degree of commitment necessary to produce the effect’. 

For those wishing to snipe there is ammunition to hand. The bold announcement of the 
discovery that commitment is not an all-or-none phenomenon will take the breath away 
only of those unequivocally committed to compartmentalized thinking. Р 

Many a Ph.D. will doubtless be mined from this particular lode. To what extent the mine 
has been salted is another question. Even so, there will be enough nuggets lying around to 
gladden the eye and soften the heart of all but the most flinty of external examiners. Be- 
havioural engineering gets its share of the action too, albeit with a wry note of caution attached. 
For my money the most useful thought to come out of attitude research in the past few years 
is that attitudes follow behaviour, rather than vice versa—which, happily enough, applie 
to the reading of this book. 


R. T. GREEN 


Behaviour Modification in Clinical Psychology. Edited by Charles Neuringer and 


Jack L. Michael. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1970. Pp. vii 4-261. 
$6.50. 


predictably beginning wit! 
very unpredictably to the 


theorists as Wolpe and Eysenck. On 
this book is the readiness with i 
clinical setting are broken; while 


olf contribute a review of technique’ ant 
and incidentally provide an exce 


Michael discusses the underdeveloped area of rehabilitation ; А dicaP 
Pn Б Е abilitat rsical han 
This is an ingenious and often illuminati ation In cases of physic 


е : es * 
atter chapter, while non-experimental, includ milY. 


f nciples to disturbe B 
eful summary of research dealing with methor™ Је 


à c 
€ eclectic chapter than most, since the self-limiting PY” ces? 
of respondent-operant segregation is eschew 


ed. Terminology rema; ictly oper? ist 
however. (For example, ‘. . . the behavioural engineer, by не т жы dad P ther? 
may be called'.) 


intriguing case study illustrating the a 
interrelationships. Kanfer offers a us 
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Ulrich and Favell report some experimental studies of aggression in children, but 
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implications discussed seem too general for clinical application. Finally, Kushner contributes 
a chapter in the middle ground of the modification-therapy divide, viz. aversion therapy, or 
as he chooses to call it, Faradic Aversive Control. This is unfortunately a disappointing 
chapter, and is marred by a rather superficial discussion of theoretical issues and some facile 
Statements such as ‘These findings may suggest that the effect of EST on depression is the 
Product of punishment avoidance’. Some interesting case studies are presented, but the 
experimental reports are less well discussed than by other authors; for example, Rachman & 
Teasdale (1969). Baer writes an eloquent appendix arguing for the ‘selective reinforcement 
of punishment’, or the more frequent use of aversion therapy. I suspect that few clinical 
Psychologists would dispute that in selected cases aversion may be more humane than no 
treatment at all; however, the problem remains that more experimental work is urgently 
required to compare aversion with alternative methods, less unpleasant for both patient and 
therapist (e.g. Bancroft, 1970). 
hese criticisms lead naturally on to some general comments on the weaknesses of this 
Ook. There is very little theoretical discussion, and hence no questioning that the basic 
framework of thought is sufficient to account for all conceivable behavioural phenomena and 
their modification, (An exception to this rule is Lindsley’s summary of the proceedings in 
which he takes a semi-serious swipe at recitations of the catechism ‘stimulus’, response, 
Teinforcing stimulus, schedules of reinforcement!) Hand in hand with this is the tendency to 
ue rigorous experimentation in the applied field; once the general principles are taken 
on rd there seems to be no further need to justify their use in clinical an per 
and Mou... the all-pervasive sectarian approach does not add to the ms | 2: his а: 
Жата Y Serve to impede the integration of the very useful ideas generated within the opera 
work with those from the learning theory approaches. 
"Men Summary, this book offers quite an illuminating view of clinical psychology as seen by 
S: PSychologists, but without doing much to promote the integration of operant prin- 


Ө, i . for 
on into the general body of psychological theory and practice used by clinical psycholo- 
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I exuality. In Behaviour Therapy in the 1970s. Bristol: Wright. 
Козми, L. (1971). Psychotherapy: behaviour therapy. Ann. Rev. Psychol. 22, 483-532. . 
MAN, S. & TEASDALE, J. (1969). Aversion Therapy and Behaviour Disorders. London: 
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Modern Psychology Readings. Reviewers of 
S members of this series have revealed a certain ambivalence, complaining of either 
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Psychiatric Approaches to Mental Retardation. Edited by Frank J. Menolasc! 
New York: Basic Books, 1970. Pp. 650. $17.50. 


À деху about 
In this interesting anthology 32 authors come together to express a point of — » the 
psychiatric aspects of mental retardation. This book is in no sense an ined d 
type of clinical problems which will be subsumed under the rubric of mental Е which are 
it does not help in categorization, classification or diagnosis of the sort of syndromes kc of some 
associated with mental retardation. What it does do is to act as quite a good Кене > handi- 
of the aspects of psychiatry which become heavily represented amongst the mental on of the 
capped. There are good chapters by Thomas G. Webster and Stella Chess on € on the 
emotional problems of mentally retarded children. There is an interesting pa 2 
“Life Course of Children with Autism and Mental Retardation’ by Lauretta Bende is well 
chapter on ‘Psychopharmacology and the Retarded Child’ by Roger D. Freeman 


a иеа У 
worth reading. Among the best chapters is that by Evis Coda on ‘Community Psy¢ ae a 
and Mental Retardation’, which is full of useful e 


itish scer 
xperience relevant to the British 5C 
present. 
Allin all, this is a book which ou 


out to train its young social worke 


eal getting 
ght to appear on the library shelves of any hospiti A 
rs, psychologists and doctors in the psychiatry О 
handicap. 
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The only thing that does not come through strongly enough in this book is the fa 
diversity of genes, intrauterine an 


rearing, errors of nature and catastrophes of nurture which in unique and random co 
tions serve as the background of the 


mentally handicapped person; in other words, d 
mentally handicapped person desery 
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Pavlovian Approach 
W. H. Gantt, L. Pick 
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enhain and С. Zwingmann. Oxford: Pergamon Press 19 


This volume is a collection of 18 Papers that were originally published between ез 
1916 and 1965. The expressed intention of the editors is to present, i i ace via 
form to the English reader, a selection of papers which illustrate the development of Pav ers 
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opathological problems. Besides P^» дп 
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Another of Pavloy's Papers (‘An Attempt t° ~, 108%, 
stand Physiologically the Symptoms of Hysteria’) i pers 


of higher nervous activity and introduces 
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psychopathological phenomena, namely phasic states, transmarginal inhibition and the 
various types of higher nervous activity. In the latter part of the paper, hysterical symptoms 
are dealt with in terms of higher nervous activity. 

A paper by Watson deals with the importance of conditioned reflexes in psychological 
research, while Gantt discusses the Pavlovian approach in relation to understanding abnormal 
human and animal behaviour and introduces his own concepts of autokinesis (the develop - 
ment of new functional connections on the basis of past experience) and schizokinesis (the 
dissociation between motor and vegetative conditioned reflexes). 

In the final paper in this section (‘The Significance of Neurophysiological Terms for 
Psychopathology ?), Sarkisov, Bassin and Banstchikov launch a bitter attack on that psychiatry 
which is not of a Pavlovian orientation, and introduce the politico-ideological criterion of 
consistency with Marxism-Leninism as the supreme evidence of validity of psychiatric 
theories! In fact, they really have little to say about the neurophysiological interpretation of 
Psychopathology. The choice of this article as the only representative of Soviet Pavlovian 
Psychiatry is unfortunate and does not do justice to the rich contribution that Soviet psychia- 
trists have made to the field. 

The papers in Part 2 discuss the conditioned reflex in relation to various physiological 
systems. Gantt deals with cardiovascular components of the conditioned reflex and their 
role in pathological conditions. The mechanisms of schizokinesis and autokinesis are de- 
lineated in relation to hypertension and inappropriate persistent anxiety. Bykov—in a 
chapter extracted from the Higher Nervous Activity of Man—describes conditioning of 
visceral functions in regard to renal excretion and shows the validity of the general laws of 
gher nervous activity in experimentally induced conditioned diuresis. Gantt, in ‘ Psycho- 
ra id in Animals’, discusses the inhibitory effects exerted by sexual excitation on other 

actions and of the mechanisms of disturbance of sexual activity in experimental neurosis. 

onditioning of the vestibular balancing response in animals and humans is described in a 
Paper by Gantt, Lowenbach and Brown. And finally in this section, in a paper entitled Г The 
E xu ipa Activity of Man’, Pickenhain presents the concept E DT 
linge Tera ei epee dicenda 
System, re Se SIDES SER эн йы, Кем expe E >ntal methods of establishing 
Condis views research done in this field, and describes experimental n тч 
аа аары reflexes in humans and the peculiarities determined by the presence o 

зате. дэна такав subjects: 1 inical lications of the conditioned 
reflex a 18 concerned with experimental neurosis and clinical applicati 

ethod. . 
= Toadhurst gives a comprehensive survey of work done on experimental neuroses up pic 
o, discussing the early Russian studies, the work of Liddell and the Cornell group, o 
antt, Masserman and Wolpe, of later investigators working mainly on the rat, and of spon- 
aes neuroses in primates. He analyses all these studies from the point of view of Hebb’ s 
thie tion of neurosis and discusses the theoretical formulations of the various workers in 
" а following four papers are examples of the application of the es men isi iem 
i пап psychopathology. Birch and Demb present a classical Pavlovian study of t 
extinction of the conditioned GSR in brain-injured and mongoloid children and 
distur interpretation of the observed behavioural disorder in these сө in E oed of 
Dance of excitatory and inhibitory processes. Alexander, using auditory con | ioning 
Pain “GR, demonstrates differences between patients with physical and psychogenic 
ian Lindsley’s investigation of chronic psychotic patients using free operant conditioning 
ап ex: 8 r ; - distinct in its methodology and theo- 
ica) ample of a behav stically orientated study, disti ; aiii 
retical f ee í р Gantt describes objective measures 
°rmulation from the original Pavlovian approach. Gantt de 


ion cePtibili i i hows that alterations in the condi- 
tione Ptibility to nervous breakdown in animals and sho a 


reflex activity of psychotic patients bear a close relationship bs Ss oe л 
€ princi 9h: sur 7, n conditioned reflex methods 
anq 7.P™Nciples and techniques of behaviour therapy, based o 


i Carni DW In the final article, Gantt emphasizes the 
1 ng th 7, Wolpe. in 3 
se Se Y ATE ee y d r the objective study of psychopathological 


Ttance of 7 2 f 
th x method fo ! 
iren ааа dai ее h as the anatomical substrata of the 


t 


om : a З > 
Conditi ena and discusses various theoretical issues suc 
3 


el toned reflex and the limits of conditioned reflex mechanisms. : 
Wor, Con of papers for a volume of this nature, covering a broad field and representing 
Tkerg from different countries, cannot but be arbitrary. The editors—whatever selection 
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they may make ре themselves to the charge of leaving aside or understating some 
rS. " 
m pope qa anaid Pavlovian Approach to Psychopathology and the шо 
Ponce tie state that the collection is intended to show ‘to what a considerable ome 
present knowledge of the course and development of psychopathological phenomena bos 94 
interpreted in terms of the normal and pathological physiology of higher nervous ac Sicula 
the reviewers expected to find a more comprehensive coverage of work done in this par o E 
feld. Research concerning higher nervous activity in schizophrenia, mani dep. if 
psychosis, organic psychoses and human neuroses should have received at least as ма: ee 
not more, attention as that given to abnormal animal behaviour. Original papers on th en 
topics have been published mainly in Russian, but some are available in English. The qum 
graph of Ivanov-Smolenski (1954), and the reviews by Ban (1964) and Astrup (1965) shou: 
have been consulted, and the editors’ remark in their introduction that such publication 
do not exist in English is regrettable. It is also a pity that the application of the conditione! 
reflex method in psychopharmacology is not even mentioned. ч +. of 
Nevertheless, this selection of theoretical essays, original studies and review articles we 
considerable value as a presentation of the principles and perspectives of work based on ; 
conditioned reflex method and as an account of its applicability to a wide range of problems: 


T. KOLAKOWSKA 
Р.].У. BEUMONT 


Psychiatry for Social Workers. By Alistair Munro and Wallace McCulloch. Oxford: 
Pergamon Press, 1969. Pp. 283. £2.10; flexi-cover, £1.50. 


This book was designed to fill a real need; one author is a psychiatrist, the other а 50 jng 
worker, the introduction is sensible but 2а 


: there the matter ends. The general level of wr nt 
presupposes an audience whose education stopped at O-levels and the tone is freque 
condescending. 

Subnormality and child psychiat 


ity’ 
ry are excluded illogically ds of complex 
Surely they could have been incl Sn meer Git dur gonds 2 80. 


uded, either in place of part of the section on 
so superficial as to be vir 


pense 9 
: ics, W! 

s? Further, on the question of beg ita 

А al illness on the family, bereavement, 

disharmony or premenstrual tension ? 


n? ata a 
Pics is rarely systematic, there is very little hard " m 
ding description and inaccuracy. ‘This is especially it? MET 
and Drug Addiction’. ‘Suicide and Attempted PuiC yo 
presented. But why are the pe 


The Complete Introductory Lectures on Psychoan, lysi s d. 100 
Allen & Unwin, 1971. Pp. 690, £4.20. wehoanalysis, By Sigmund Freud. 


We are now sufficientl 
of it. The psychoanalytic mo 
human endeavour. The transfo 


m 
Р ве55 0 
olution to attempt some 28 ect 


asp^ 
cted our approach to every | oni 
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precisely because of the covert nature of the process, misconceptions and misrepresentations 
are explicit and universal. There is at last a contemporary movement not only to consider 
the relevance of psychoanalysis today, but to examine ‘what Freud really said’. 

The publication of the two series of Introductory Lectures (originally 1917 and 1932) 
in one attractively produced volume is timely, and together they constitute, as Freud intended, 
а complete exposition of his theories and some of their applications. His other accounts in 
the Five Essays (1910). The Question of Lay Analysis (1926) and The Outline of Psycho- 
analysis (1940) were of course intended as ‘introductions’ for specific audiences but cannot 
Substitute for a definitive ‘textbook’. 

In the present volume James Strachey has provided a new translation, two brief and 
helpful prefaces, useful cross-references, an extended bibliography and an excellent general 
index. The references to Freud’s other works should help any reader interested in an over- 
View of his massive total output. The original prefaces are also included. 

The price compares favourably with any current textbook of similar size and importance. 


P. M. SHAW 


4 Primer of Behaviour Modification. By W. W. Wenrich. Belmont, Calif.: Brooks/ 
Cole, 1970, Рр; бд. ДҮ. 


This book is the work of an enthusiast. Essentially, it covers the area that might be included 
an introductory lecture course on behaviour therapy, describing broadly the available 
techniques, liberally illustrated with examples from the recent literature. 
the an assessment and practical details of the techniques are outside the scope of the book; 
ti Ог treats his subject with such enthusiasm, however, he cannot fail to proselytize. 
S well Written, very readable and, as an introductory text, can be highly recommended. 


in 


ANTONIA WHITEHEAD 


The World Biennial 


of Psychiatry and Psychotherapy, vol. 1. Edited by S. Arieti. 
ew York: 


Basic Books, 1971. Pp. xiii +622. £9.35. 
‚Тыз book is ¢ 


istory of the first of a new series which will be, in the editor’s аа ао іп hed 
logist A 9" Psychiatry’, Its purpose is to ‘ make more accessible to the psychiatrist, m: psyc А 
Wren the student. . . the latest contributions irrespective of where they have been made. 
tis SS and value will be the two major criteria for selection’. М И 
teaching st these ambitious aims that the book must be judged. Of course, = ст з 
editor E that it is all too easy to adopt an over-critical approach to the materia w 0 h the 
the Ja âS assembled. But even after making full allowance for the ties md. cso | 
i Sur Stand most important advances in psychiatry in different parts of the world, the c. hoice 
of the chine at least to a reader from Britain. In part, this may stem from the composition 
Count Itoria] board, whose 24 members include no fewer than nine Americans. No other 
is the sa as more than two representatives; Britain has none. Among the pem mere 
two с Ы bias—ro of the 25 are Americans and no other country has contributed more than 
ы Britain’s sole representative is Dr Winnicott. 4 MM 
TeView, rmat of the book is also surprising. Although the forewor арреагзг he mise a 
len the latest knowledge, the editors have included several chapters whic consist of 
Sur, Y reports of single cases. Several others are accounts of personal experience rather than 
amp e" Our present state of knowledge—the chapter on family psychotherapy Se an 
ааа Rad dee egos amici dese 
: In this w. : thers remain the opin 
hei the setting in which he werk NM 
ic. OOk is divided into four parts: theory, general issues and reviews with eight chapters; 
ang bi Contributions with eight; psychiatric studies of childhood and youth with three; 
Bical studies with five. In general, the book is likely to be enjoyed most by readers 
эрер а Predominantly psychodynamic approach to psychiatry. Readers will be dis- 
iin they come to it expecting a systematic survey of the advances in psychiatry in 
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different parts of the world. Only a few papers attempt this; of these, Kringlen's chapter 
on the genetics of schizophrenia is outstanding. | . 
At £9.35 this is a book for libraries. It will be interesting to see how the series develops 1n 
its later volumes. For the moment, the individual reader may fecl that he can keep abreast 
with advances in psychiatry more readily through one of the well-established series of year- 
books or annual reviews. 
м. С. GELDER 


Basic Child Psychiatry. By Philip Barker. London: Staples Press, 1971. Pp. 236. 


£1.50. 
The Psychiatric Disorders of Childhood. Second edition. Edited by Charles R. 
Shaw and Alexander R. Lucas. London: Butterworth, 1970. Pp. 499- £450 


Both these books are intended as introductory books for use by medical students and by 
others who work with children, such as general medical practitioners and social workers. 
Both books succeed in providing a very readable and comprehensive account of what chi! 
psychiatry is about. The layout of the two books is similar. In each there is a section to begin 
with on normal development, a section next on assessment of the child, followed by chapters 
on particular conditions and problems, such as ‘Neurosis’ and ‘Conduct Disorders 10 
Barker’s book with corresponding chapters іп Shaw and Lucas’ book. Within each chapter 
there are subheadings, e.g. investigations, clinical picture, prognosis, etc., and each chapter 
ends with a list of references. ‘Towards the end of each book, there is a section discussing 
treatment in general. 

A good introduction to child psychiatry was much needed and either of these books 
be regarded as able to fill the gap very adequately. Barker’s Basic Child Psychiatry i5 2105 
concise, more clear but just as comprehensive as Shaw and Lucas’ book, which inclines 10 
be longwinded and a little irrelevant in parts. The chapter on ‘Psychosis in Childhoo 
ин аА. 

oncerning nomenclature an 15 
no reference to the most recent work on the nature of psychosis in childhood. The reader в 
left even more confused. Difficulties in nomenclature and confusion of diagnostic Ја 
а]ѕо make the chapters on personality disorder and psychopathy in the Shaw and Lucas 
confusing. E 

Differences between the British and American legal systems and social services becom’ 
very obvious to readers of these two books. British medical students will be surprise: ce 
learn that an EEG is contraindicated in the investigation of brain-damaged children pip 
it is merely an unnecessary expense for the parents’, 

т. io "ede Foie gr e н Ч recommended to medical students, datr 
of children. For those wanti Mii ai MN intereta Шш ee lis P 
ing to pursue the subject further, there are short, pithy | very 


references and an excellent list of sel j i es 
eer pr da ede ide elected books and journals. At £1.50, this book 


could 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
JAPANESE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Japanese Psychological Association, which was established in 1927 and is the only 
representative organization of Japanese Psychologists in all fields, publishes a 
journals, the JAPANESE JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY and the JAPANES 
PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH. 


JAPANESE JOURNAL OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 


A Representative Journal of Psychology 
in Japan, written in Japanese, including 
summaries in English, German or French. 


JAPANESE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH 


A Quarterly Journal of Psychology, 
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Polarization and the Established С Group 
By GUN R. SEMIN Ахр A. IAN GLENDON 


Department of Social Psychology; 
London School of Economics and Political Science 


ntal studies to be derived from real-life 
rch. The study here reverses this practice. 


ons of which correspond to those generally 


A real-life si 
al-life f t еа: 
fe situation has been discovered, the conditi 
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jon to data derived from 
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group studied enables the data to be treate | derive 
i hift in any direction was 


were made, r 
d as worthy of further experimer 
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making are areas of research that 


e last decade. Whyte (1956) proposed that 


ч К settings group decisions are more conservative than — 
роба The empirical findings of Stoner (1962) supported he tover уг 
the esis, namely, that groups are more inclined to take risks than are e- i Ге E 
=e ‘risky-shift’ phenomenon. en n _ 
in va шың and females, in different countries (e.g: Batson; еч сае ars 
"tá Tying age groups, under conditions where the group Ў аѕ по d q ve tm 

e Med gu ma den uio. pony ape pem andis жа so 
ar а alient value (e.g. Wallach et al., 1962), cto, ial finding Recently, some 

son t Stoner : à 

(места аный ane they в shift’ using different stimulus material 


Ord 
ч hoy, 1962: Stoner, 1968; Fraser ^! al., 1971). 
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" : ch ns mmon 
Theguestiunat the esterni validity of eperimeniat findings, which ia E 
problem in experimental social psychology, is жета : T gn hee representations 
& Stanley, 1969). The ene sai = ое basis for generaliza- 
of the parameters 1n the Sper men a чач Е the risky shift or, more 
tions from the findings to ‘external reality’? In terms of the risky Te Бероев: 
precisely, polarization in group decisions, the question of external p Fe жееп 
to what extent сап one generalize from experimental ad hoc group fin in wealth 
life situations? The nature of the decision-making tasks and the poss g 
interaction effects tend to jeopardize the external validity of erences. — 
In using the Choice Dilemma Questionnaire in established guys e gun 
& Zajonc, 1967), the following question arises: which new aspects of the tion alter 
making process gain salience, and to what degree does the new task situa plenis 
the everyday decision-making modes of the group? Such questions pose Р 
for the validity of the experimental representations of decision-making. ble real- 
The solutions to such problems can only be found by locating Muni nme: in the 
life situations in which similar decision-making processes to those ера audio 
laboratory can be observed, i.e. groups making decisions which involve а oup 
degree of risk, where there is an initial individual decision on the part of the 8 
members, and where there is a subsequent group discussion to consensus. ben 
additional constraint on this situation is the available form of the data, in both 
there are very few real-life situations where numerical data are available > re is 
initial decisions and group consensus decisions, The observational study h€ 
concerned with such a case. : aos from 
The issue which again arises is the degree of external validity of the — сот” 
such a unique established group, where natural quantitative data and idea 


are 
" pem x > . e res 

parative arrangements of initial and discussion to consensus decision SCO 
available. The critique of external validit 


designs, with their hi 
laboratory settings. The 1 
sporadic nature of field st 


he 

ат < 9 design of experiments on the a = 
menon of polarization by indicating ways in which their representativeness 
improved with regard to the real world. 


CASE STUDY IN DECISION-MAKING: THE STAFF EVALUATION 


- COMMITTEE* d 
Group composition Engl? d 
The Staff Evaluation Committee functio : th of P^ gie 
and has been in operation for 17 years, one medium-sized — ' 


* Because of the conditions u 


to give more information about 
to call the Staff Evaluation Co; 
the Committee members for t 


па 
Р e are е9 
pon which our entry into the firm was agreed, WE 5, cho 


the firm, or to isclose the true name of what We 
fcn be € would, however, like to record our Ё 
Ir generous help in making this study possible. 


PE 
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by the authors 

The apom SS of six remained constant, meeting a total of i 
tuer RUNS Gans pue im female, were all employees of the firm, уе 

е: firm, so an y were evaluating. Each was from a di 
Committee oe = comprehensive information available ee e pm vemm 
a gréat deal outside ie to evaluate. On the whole, the Committee members did not sl 
firm to possess consitie confines of the Committee meetings. They were all considered by the 
Was a department | erable expertise in the theory and practice of evaluation. The chairman 
within the firm Eh manager and the most senior of those on the Committee in terms of status 
. 'The average age of the Committee members was 45 years. 


Pr sen 
he sol 
sole functi А 
ап ion of ; P А Е: са ; 
d clerks, within the m Committee is to evaluate the jobs of junior staff, e.g. secretaries 
rtment in which a new job has been 


The 
dude pue is as follows: the head of the depa 
the Сн which an old one is due for re-evaluation, instiga 
mittee then e of this fact and forwarding the necessary informa 
and general] cts. A job can never come up for re-evaluation more than о: 
y the time between evaluations of the same job is considerably longer than that. 


ree memb 
e ; H А А " . . М 
rs of the Committee interview the incumbent of the job whichis being evaluated, 
head of department. The panel is 


on the basi i 

Chosen so tidie a job description from the appropriate 

own departm no member of it ever interviews ajob incumbent from the Committee member's 
The inte ents 

concerning the 5 is conducted with a view to obtaining information on 

Beneral leve] е job under consideration: (a) the percentage of time spent in main tasks, 

TBanizatio s education and training required, (с) experience of company procedure an 

9t job, "m required, (d) special aptitudes OT skills required, (е) maximum complication 

n the job why, (f) maximum responsibility of job, and why, (g) nature of any queries arising 

европ action taken to settle such queries, (i) independent decisions required, 

Пісу for confidential data, (/) supervision ived and given, including degree, 
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ideration. The total number of points determining the grade of the job ipaa 
en: En i ed from all the dimensions, and the job is considered within the context of ka 
pem v mque a it falls. This provides some feedback concerning the consequences of rm 
p rem on points allotted which the Committee has taken. Often, if the job is near E e 
border between two grades, discussion of the job continues with more general saei is 
cerning the job in mind, until, in the opinion of the chairman, the satisfaction of the dar ы. 
optimized. ‘This process continues for each one of the jobs up for evaluation at that me wp 
'The average number of jobs evaluated per meeting was four. A single meeting may M 
hr. or even longer, and the time taken for a single decision to be made can vary considera 
Consequences | „йй 
The decisions which the Committee arrives at on the jobs up for evaluation are forwar be 
to the relevant heads of departments. They then inform the incumbents of the jobs of t 5 
decisions which will affect them in terms of which grade they are in and, as a consequent 
the salary they will receive. The decisions which the Committee make therefore affect 
status and remunerations received by the staff with which they are concerned. edi 
If the job incumbent is not satisfied with the points allocated, then he or she may ed or 
against them. To this end, the appellant has access to the points which were allocatec di- 
each of the five job dimensions by the Committee, though not to those allocated by the 1n aa 
vidual members. The appellant, with his departmental head, then completes an xn 
form which goes to a director of the firm, who decides on the merits of the case put to 


ie 1 à а . director: 
The decision upon whether the appeal is to succeed ог not rests entirely with the dire 
Appeals occur at about the frequency of one per year. 


RESULTS é 
The data were obtained from 28 separate job evaluations taken over a period ee ; 
year. These were in the form of points allocated by the individual members; an d 
the group as described above. From these, means and standard deviations for in 
vidual and group decisions were calculated for all 28 cases across the five dimension? 
and also for the totals. This gives 12 mean values with corresponding standa! 
deviations, as in Table т. 


: Р е oup 
A total of six ż tests (two-tailed) was computed between the individual and g" 


а М the 
means for each of the dimensions or decision-making categories, and also for 
totals. These are also given in the table. 

Table 1 
Job Mean sip 
evaluation д t d) 
dimension Mx My Sy Sy (two-taile 
I 3719 3725 2:08 2:15 o'1o6 or 
2 4141 41:68 571 5:86 0:174 jek 
3 18:34 18:21 1:62 1:75 0:929 ám 
4 5'OI 4°79 3°82 +05 0:212 ат 
5 14°62 14:68 1°52 1-5% 0040 ?* 
Total 11647 116:46 12°70 — 0:029 15" 
d 
ate 
Mx and Sx are the mean and standard deviation for the points totals alloc and 
by the Committee members individually, prior to any group discussion. ated 
$us oc 
Sy refer to the mean and standard deviation for the actual points totals а gard 


by the Committee. Cases 1—5 refer to the Corresponding means and sta? 
deviations for the five independent dimensions, 


«ned 
= ine 
The most important feature of these results is the non-significant value ee 

for ¢ in every case, indicating that the averaged individual ratings an the 8 
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This finding of no polarization in an established 


ratings have equivalent means. 
etting which do not 


T S sete z A 
group suggests that there may be variables at work in such a si 
appear to operate in experimental groups. 


x" DISCUSSION 
I here are a number of variables which this field situation has in common with the 
polarization studies, i.c. individual decisions prior to discussion on a series of separate 
tasks and discussion to consensus on these tasks. However, the issue of whether or 
Rot the type of risk-taking involved in the two types of situation is comparable 
remains indeterminate. The Committee members in this study are constantly 
aware of the consequences of the group decision for themselves and for the lives of 
others, It could therefore be argued that risk is a more salient feature of their 
decision-making than in that of experimental groups. In this context it is worth 
noting that the definition of risk, as employed in the experimental studies, bears 
little resemblance to its operationalization in the experimental situation. | 
In order to improve the understanding of field studies, and to compare them with 
experimental findings, certain criteria have to be met. The most important of these is 
thie understanding of the uncontrolled variables, apart from risk, which operate 
in field situations, The differences between the characteristics of ашына ш 
ee юра being the main distinguishing Ee will be 
ns between behavioural and structural aspects } — 
_ To begin with, established groups, generally speaking, exist for a function whic 
itself is the reason for their continued existence. The role functions pertaining to 
established groups, such as the Committee, exist independently over time of those 
incumbent in tkam kre in ad hoc groups subjects are brought i ard Ж а 
SPecified period of ims Usually, experimental group subjects are aware that the 


exi ; itions. 
Xistence of the group is bounded by the experimental as between ad hoc 
he second important factor, which follows from the disti 


- nt with regard 
and established groups is the grouP members’ de т uf an ше be 
to the tasks that they perform Subjects in the risks Qucm is a constant 
interested, or even highly motivated, to perform in the group, 9% 


ay 
[^s of a ‘game situation А 
hirdly, the members of the 
omes t the lives of others, even 
aPpeals Status. Only a very small pr : 
Rina ee This was clearly a 
Would ba for any increase in decisions ™ 
Continue. had adverse effects upon t : 
is Nuous external control over the consequent f arimen 
Ку, not taken into practical account ba le 
m the experimental grouP knows rae | 
Quences for their lives or for the lives "ai cstablishe da 
€ fourth factor concerns the structură ш e 
рес. In the former there is 4 distinct C —— 
ed role function for each тё 


their decisions 


i y xtent of a small difference in 
if it is on 2 
i е” 1 f decisions taken were referred to the 
oportion 0 * ей 


thick 
ecord WBIC? i appeals 


e roup. This type of 
edibility 0* 7" 7.. 4 condition which 
k. Whatever 
ortant 


aware that 


Will 


tal wor 
t have any 1р 


Brou 
mber. 
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ы ee В sequence of the 
hierarchy within the pi pens oe E ded ifs dad 
structural properties of the esta А егу 
nication patterns are found. In ad hoc groups, on ће o dud df 
к anh be made. Subjects are brought together óx irme ней 
time to forma group. At best they knoweach other slightly, ifat all. : exists, it 
is not imposed upon them, and within the time span in which the grou E ien е 
opportunities available for the development of an informal structure a 
parable to those found in established groups. —" 
The two final factors which differentiate the two types of group concern th pres 
of information available to them and the context within which this ee ae 
provided. In the typical polarization or risky-shift experiment, subjects are A ав 
with 80-120 word descriptions of different life situations. First of all, cac 1ё The 
member must examine each situation in turn in order to arrive at a decision. ec 
group discussion operates in a similar fashion, the difference being that 


РР adividur embers. 
information is generated as a result of the pooled efforts of the individual m 
In the ad hoc group the relative 


generation of additional informa 
tions. Any new 


-otes the 
paucity of information presented mesias а 
tion extrapolated from the life-situation = pl 
information generated depends upon the particular re ans 
System which each member applies to the specific task. The group members 


T -mation at 
ample opportunity for expanding upon the limited amount of inform 
their disposal. The life-situati 


ial 0 
B. esta " 2 erial 
on descriptions resemble the stimulus mat 
projective tests—with as many į 


all members have experience Y 
ent that the reference system h 
tee therefore takes place along ae in 4 
uate amount of information, Wit? 


n in the Commit 


zation of an adeq 
clearly defined reference System, 


Thus we conclude that ther jor factors distinguishing the establish 
group studied here from th Ps utilized in typical polarization "d 
ments. These are: (1) functi 
consequences of decisions 
(5) the amount of informat 


Jines 


for behaviour, 


ion available to members, and (6) specificity of the cV? 


twe 
:  Blven these six major differences Þe 
the two types of group, which of the six fa 


иа” 


uis 
of using ad hoc 


rq 
- B groups were the studies of ee als? 
1907). Both Studies. nein ablished groUP? „о 

3 : ; 2 78у Using established £10 * с 
demonstrated the risky-shift effect. Thus it would ааа functional differ : 5 27 
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indepen Iri c e 
fue а : i у no firm conclusions can yet be drawn as to the precise in- 
M LN "а * 
ie = аа ч К, өг» Doise (1969) have provided evidence showing 
ранна Benzi я inv p vement there is a shift effect accompanying the 
ЕМЕ to р з " т х et al. (1965) conducted a study in which decisions involving 
iss dicen is : have had aversive behavioural consequences. In this study 
i would E = i = : shitt effect was detected. Thus, from the evidence available, 
трци. vet i a ne v ariables of involvement and consequences of decisions for 
vilis е te тя were listed as the second and third factors, do not account for the 
tie ч shift. 
Por vn ig scems to take place irrespective of : у 
а mrs | the group, and there is no conclusive evidence concerning the exact 
dictory Mec structural properties on shifts. In spite of the fact that there is contra- 
skin ence (Marquis, 1962; Rabow ef al., 1966; Siegel & Zajonc, 1967; 
evidence "ori 1968, etc.) on the exact nature of the influence of this factor, such 
shift, as there is questions its potency asa contributory variable in the absence of a 


I " 
Nall the risky-shift studies, the amo 


manipulations of the structural 


unt of information provided with the items 


d A Stant and very small compared to that available for the equivalent tasks which 
expla олиге in this study performed. This corresponds with the ee 
CD Nation for polarization put forward by Bateson (1966) and others (e.g. Flan ers 
tig, зе ћмайе, 1967). That is to say, once the subjects 1n ien cama 
Subjects | familiarize themselves with the tasks, they tend е s ift. et 
en n 4 һауе familiarized themselves with the tasks because е id in lie А m 
Place pera familiarization 1s needed, and one e — ‘Seo 
Teplica ; Ithough the familiarization findings have oe Е н Шве 
in or a tions (Teger et al., 1970), there is some ерше evide : eem 
Tation expounded in group discussions 18 ап important eterm! g 


olarizas: 
lZation (S . 
emin 1972). ae 
n additi т 200 ; stem is gi 
dition is i ecific reference Sy 
to this, no definite or sp а. Ные ста 


€ task i А 
Ok e is to be evaluated in the risky- 
shi, .« "Sk/caution hypothesis seems to operate. 


i 
the vs periments the subjects label ea 
below Sup discussion they then discover that ^ е 
is reinte ABE level of risk. Thus their initial П de 
cong; Preted in the light of the exchange of i 


it 4 
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ccordingly, ; a specifie 
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a City 
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ti 18 н ү Brown! ee making group 
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‘ acti 5 е : ssheveitie 
Itis generally rather vague in its application, not stating, for example, w me t 
: к mbers, 
it es’ are derived. A specific reference system, common to the group membe tS 
valu LES : à n : 
. ld be forwarded as an explanation of at least one condition under which Brown's 
cou 


ts could be derived from the 


morc general phenomenon 
of group decision-making 
оге be seen in this context. 
ntial factors distinguishing 


ng studies in experimental 
settings. 


On the basis of the evidence available 
experimental verification, may now be ma 


to the group, together with a Specific re 
presence or absence of a shift. 


to date, a tentative conclusion 
de. The amount of information 
ference System, m 
Thus with a low 
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available 
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would be no significant differe 
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Anxiety and Gaze Aversion in Dyadic Encounters 
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ality was also reduced. This conclusion supports, but weakly, the Argyle & Dean 
theory. 

In an attempt to clarify this confusion, two studies were conducted in which 
anxiety was the specific independent variable. Following Argyle, the argument 
was straightforward: if an increase in anxiety leads to GA, then experimental 
manipulation of this variable should be reflected in GA responses. While procedures 
varied somewhat, the hypothesis tested was common to both investigations: the 
number of GA responses given by high-anxiety (HA) subjects will be greater than 
the number given by low-anxiety (LA) subjects. 


STUDY т 
For the purposes of this study, anxiety was defined as being a transient state created 
by experimental manipulation. Personality differences in predispositional anxiety 


were assumed to be randomly distributed. 


Method 


Subjects 
The subjects were 18 males and 18 females, all first-year students in either biology or 
psychology at the University of Exeter. Their mean age was 19 years. They were unpaid 


volunteers. 


Apparatus 

The experiment ir 
contained one-way mirrors. The interactio; 
two chairs and a table. Subject and confederate were se 
observers approximately 5 m. away. A microphone, placed on the table, was connected toan 
amplifier, in turn connected to a tape-recorder and two loudspeakers in the two outside rooms, 
each of which contained two observers. One observer monitored speech, and one monitored 
the eye-gaze of the person (confederate or subject) sitting opposite. Each observer depressed 
a microswitch when the subject looked at (or spoke to) his opposite number, and released it 
when the subject looked away (or stopped speaking). The microswitches were connected to 
standard electronic timing and counting apparatus. This provided an automatic record of 
gaze, speech and the following selected interactions: mutual gaze, looking while speaking, 


and looking while listening. 


nvolved the use of three rooms, the two central dividing walls of which 
n took place in the central room, which contained 
ated 3 m. apart with their respective 


Design 

Six subjects fro 
anxious or control group 
negative reinforcement (A 
reinforced. The latter group 


lated variable. m — 
Each subject participated 1n two 2-min. СО 
federate, ostensibly a subject like himself. During à 


i ; easure о: 
instructions were given to each group. Am 


e randomly assigned to one of three conditions: a non- 
a condition in which anxiety was manipulated by verbal 
n in which performance was verbally and positively 
luded to facilitate interpretation of the manipu- 


m each sex wer 
(NAG); a con 
G); or a conditio: 
was expressly inc 
nversational sessions with a standard con- 
short break between sessions, different 
f instruction effectiveness was obtained 
k for each individual, and performance 


б а after the brea i 

pre iin. paring performance each sex: The primary dependent variable was GA, although 
n: e ы 

behaviour was ni the seating positions of the con- 


other speech and gaze t 
To control for possi 
federate and subject were а 


run in random order, the 0 derate wa 
possible and/or progressive change of the confe 


e neither 
and sexes. It is crucial to note that at a 
were aware of the purpose of the experiment. 


ias of the observers, of 
[de hout the experiment. The three conditions were 


t males and females alternated. Any 
s thus distributed over conditions 
the observers nor the confederate 


ble recording ч 
]ternated throug 
nly constraint being tha 
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Procedure 


perimenter 
trained for 


ing acquainted. 
ild be recorded 
able and encouraged to start talking 


any an experimenter into separate 
offices adjacent to the laboratory, During the break Ex instructed the subject in one of the 
following ways: 


Anxious group (AG) 


ou seem to be a bit b 
be more interestin 
So, all I’m aski 


experiment. So, all I'm a 


sking you to do is to go back in and t 
minutes. O.K. Let's se 


e how it goes,’ 


Non-anxious control (NAG) 


viewed by Ез, During this 
d; the experimental group 
I subjects. This consisted 


the questionnaire, 

assessment of the subject’s usual level of anxiety 
h normal anxiety; above ane 

А * Which group an subject h: assigne 
questionnaire, Y subject had been g 


ata and а summary of the 
ction of these tables shows 


i €ngth of gaze 
gaze while (a) liste 
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Table 1. Group means of number of gaze aversions in the second 2 min. as a percentage 
of gaze aversions in the first 2 min. 


Positive reinforcement 


AG group NAG (control) group group 
SSS у —— 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
Mean 102:16 2421 115:8 241:64 119:78 58:64 
S.D. 26:09 3523 49'3 362:2 О 753 


Table 2. Summary of analysis of variance on GA 


Source of variance F P 
Experimental condition (C) 1:086 n.S. 
Sex (S) 0'09 n.s. 
CxS 1:07 n.s. 


gaze. In no case were there significant differences between experimental groups 
comparing the first and second 2 min. of the interactions. 


Anxiety questionnaire 

Wilcoxon one-tailed T tests (п = 36) were carried out for each condition comparing 
reported anxiety levels before and after the break. Table т shows the AG to have 
experienced an increase in reported anxiety, whereas the control group shows a 
decrease over the same period and the positive reinforcement group showed no 


Table 3. Group means of the self-ratings of anxiety 


(5 =normal level of anxiety. Ratings on the fourth scale, i.e. a subject’s normal level of 
anxiety compared with others did not deviate significantly from 5, the point referring to 
‘about the same’.) 


At beginning After P of difference 
of experiment After break experiment a 
Group (A) (B) (C) А = В В- с 
AG 4°92 6:25 4°67 <0:005 <0:005 
NAG (control) 5:08 442 3:83 <0'005 n.s. 
Positive reinforcement — 5:83 517 4'50 ns. < 0'005 


change. Both the AG and the positive group show a decrease in anxiety after the 
experiment, while the control group does not change from the level reported after 


the break. 


Speech rate and speech disturbance -— i 
Rate of speech (words per second) were compared for each group between the 


first and second 2 min. These results can be seen in Table 4. е н 
(one-tailed) showed no changes іп the AG and positive ape ale ut a ues cant 
(n=12; P<0025) decrease in the control group $ speech rate from the first to 


second 2 min. In the way in which Pope et al. (1970) suggest, this points to the 


control group adapting to the experimental situation with decreased anxiety, 
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Table 4. Speech rates (words per second) in first and second 2 min. of interaction: 
a + 
group means and Т values 


First 2 min. 
ny Q 


Second 2 min. 


Mean S.D. Mean S.D. T F 
AG group 5:685 2:956 6:307 4572 31 n.s. 
NAG (control) group — 5:713 341 437 0:699 13:5 «0025 
Positive reinforcement 
group 4204 1°114 3:99 0:635 32:5 n.S. 


changes in speech rate being reco 
groups did not parallel this decrea 
during the break. 

‘Ah’ and ‘non-ah’ speech disturbanc 
according to Mahl (1961). Comparing 


differences were found either within or between groups using these measures. 
However, all speech disturbances wer 


€ then combined to produce a total speech 
disturbance ratio (originally Proposed by Mahl, 1956). It was found that AG 
group's disturbance ratio increased significantly from the first to the second 2 min. 
(Wilcoxon one-tailed; ;— 12; P<o 


'025). No other differences were found either 
within or between groups. These results may be seen in Table 5. 


gnized measures of anxiety. The experimental 
se due presumably to the introduction of anxiety 


€ ratios for each subject were calculated 
the first and second 2 min., no significant 


Table s. Total speech disturbance ratios in first and second 2 min, 


of interaction: 
&roup means and T values 


First 2 min. Second 2 min, 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D. d d 
AG group 0'0707 0'0348 00817 0'0446 Io 9:025 
МАС (control) group 0'0520 0:0289 00682 ©0412 17 BS 
Positive reinforcement 
group 00699 0:028o 00604 0:0392 19 mis: 


Subjects 
The MAS was a 
University of Exet 


dministered to Во first. 
er. Their mean age 


Method 


-year male 
Was 21 years 


Physics an 
- Sixteen 


е 
Ч psychology students аш E 
Subjects were selected, €i 
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being assigned to a high-anxiety (HA) group and eight to a low-anxiety (LA) group. There 
was no overlap in MAS score between these groups (HA: mean 26:00, s.p. 7:56; LA: mean 
9°75, S.D. 2:80). 


Procedure 

The subjects arrived at the laboratory singly and in random order. Each was told that in the 
interests of an investigation into verbal communication he would be interviewed by a profes- 
sional interviewer regarding University course choice and education in general. The inter- 
viewer was instructed to show signs of disapproval at the subject's statement of his opinions. 
Whenever a subject attempted to compromise, the interviewer would change his ground. 
It was thought that this might enhance the differences between the groups (Cook, 1969). 

As in the first study, two 2-min. sessions were recorded, and on the identical apparatus. 
'The same measures were also secured. 


Results 
Statistical analysis showed no significant differences in frequency of gaze aversion 
or any other gaze and speech measures. 


DISCUSSION 
"Taken at face value, the results of these studies clearly indicate that GA is not a 
function of anxiety as defined. Since this conclusion is based upon negative results, 
some justificatory comment regarding the manipulation of the anxiety variable is 
imperative to permit more detailed discussion of the findings and their relationship 
to the Argyle & Dean model. 

The first study. Of supreme importance to this type of inquiry is subject assess- 
ment of the credibility of the entire procedure. An obvious second question: 
was anxiety actually experienced by the anxiety group as claimed. It is possible 
to report that no subject, when asked, doubted that the confederate was not—like 
himself—a subject, or that the study did not retain its feasibility in terms of the 
original declared intention. 

Of more importance, and in full awareness of the philosophical and psycho- 
logical controversies surrounding self-report techniques, the authors are satisfied 
that situational anxiety was induced, and for the following reasons: of the 36 subjects 
in the study, only 12 were in the anxiety condition. Ten of these unequivocally 
indicated on the questionnaire (and during the subsequent informal interview) 
that the instructions during the break did lead to increased feelings of anxiety. 
Two subjects, one of each sex, while indicating only moderate increases in anxiety 
(still in the right direction) were nonetheless observed during the post-experimental 
interview to be highly agitated while venting their displeasure at what had gane oñ. 
"То the senior authors, one of whom has had extensive clinical experience, anxious 
was considered to be an apt term to describe their condition. Additionally, statistical 


s of the before-break v. after-break data obtained from the questionnaire 
a significant increase in experienced anxiety due to 


Not one of the remaining 24 subjects registered 
el they defined as normal. Indeed, the control 
This result is strongly endorsed by the data 
both recognized measures of anxiety in 
). The authors 


analysi 
showed for this group only 
independent variable manipulation. 
any such increase in anxiety from a lev 
group showed a significant decrease. 


from speech rate and speech disturbance, 
interpersonal situations (Mahl & Schulze, 1964; Pope et al., 1970 
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t fore i i irical, that anxiety 
h rest their case upon this evidence, both logical and empirical, 
ere 


W er ani i i ences were found 
cessfully and experimentally m. nipulated. Since no difference 

yas suc y k y ee | 

in any group, separate discussion of the ‘ positive reinforcement 

inany > 


group is unnecessary. 
The second study. 


The question here concerns the validity of the MAS. ee 
he past 20 years, and as indicated in one author’s summary (Hobson, 1969), s 
the Й 


i 1 апа is 
ort for the construct validity of this scale has consistently been found, pes 
val documented. That the so-called negative findings of this study 7pso 
we Я r i 
can be interpreted to discredit the MAS is therefore discounted. 


r у 1 1 1 r existed 
n summary. in the present two studies, anxiety was either created o 
> 


gaze. More particularly, whatever con 
n of anxiety scems to be an impoverishe 

on the somewhat vague allusions to anxiety 
- More particularly, it indicates that some 
affiliative conflict theory as applied to eye gaze 


? ms of the theory, reducing EC by GA is not the 
ilibrium. In the present s 


viewpoint of hiding inn 
ial interaction Stressed 


i ‘ at at 
tudies, subjects sat : 
er (anxiety) states (par 
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Social Facilitation and Coping with Stress 
By PARK О. DAVIDSON anp WILLIAM R. KELLEY* 
University of Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


Drive theories of social facilitation typically assume that the presence of an audience is threaten- 
ing or aversive. In some social situations such as hos 


(particularly doctors or nurses) observin. 
rather than a threat signal. Such an aud 


pitals, however, the presence of others 
g one's behaviour may represent a safety signal 
ience should therefore reduce anxiety rather than 
increase it. To test this possibility 20 hospitalized psychiatric patients were exposed to 4 
stressful film either alone or with a nurse present as an audience. The experiment was repeated 
with 20 non-patients. The effects of the nurse on the depe 


ndent variables of autonomic 
response and verbal report of stress, while not completely consi 


this particular audience represented a safety signal and not a threat signal. The results are 
discussed in terms of alternatives to the Hull- 


с че Spence learning theory that is used in most 
social facilitation research. Particular emphasis is placed on the importance of cognitive 
variables in understanding social facilitation. 


stent, supported the view that 


Zajone (1965). Zajonc erves to arouse drive 
which affects the indivi accordance with learning theory principles 
(e.g. Spence, 1956). Thus Zajonc concluded that the presence of an audience 
improves performance of a dominant 


learning theory but onl 


earning (Mo 


Wrer, 1960), 
* Now at Canadian Penitentiary Service, Box 3000, D. 
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" rumheller, Alberta, Canada. 
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According to Mowrer's theory, an audience would be a conditioned stimulus 
(CS) for learned fear or anticipatory frustration only to the extent that the presence 
of an audience has frequently been contiguous with onset of aversive stimuli. If 
the presence of an audience is consistently associated with reduction or termination 
of aversive stimuli then the audience will become a CS for learned hope or antici- 
patory reinforcement (i.e. the audience will become a safety signal rather than a 
threat signal). 

There have been relatively few experimental studies in which the presence of 
another individual acts as a safety signal to an individual under stress. For example, 
Baum (1969) trained rats to avoid shock by performing a timing task. Then shock 
was turned off and the rat was prevented from making avoidance responses. Some 
rats were alone during response prevention trials, and others were accompanied by 
two non-fearful rats (who had no CER training). CERs extinguished more rapidly 
with other animals present. Morrison & Thatcher (1969) tested rats on open- 
field behaviour either alone or in pairs. The results showed that rats raised alone or in 
small groups evidenced less stress when with a partner than alone. However, 
crowded conditions showed more stress with a partner than 
alone. The results of the study by Morrison & Thatcher suggest that prior social 
experience affects the influence that a social stimulus will exert on stress responses. 
Back & Bogdonoff (1967) found stress responses were reduced among human 
subjects who participated in an experiment with friends or acquaintances rather 
than with strangers. The authors used free fatty acid level as a stress measure. 

There are of course many experimental studies (cf. Martens, 1969) in which the 


Presence of others represents a threat signal (or a CS for the learned drive of fear or 
rather than a safety signal. These studies have typically 
rforming some task in the presence of an 
such an evaluative audience can clearly 
ous experiences in schools and 
cularly important in shaping an 


rats raised in very 


anticipatory frustration) 
involved university students as subjects pe 
evaluative audience. To university students, 
represent a threat signal based upon their previ 
university. These social institutions may be parti 
ence 
d to the present authors that there is at least 
conditions individuals to 


aversive response to an evaluating audi 
In reviewing these studies, it occurre 
one social institution, the hospital, which specifically 
Perceive the presence of an audience or another individual asa safety signal. s ame 
of frequent contiguous pairings of doctors and nurses with the relief of pain rw 
suffering, the presence of a doctor or nurse should serve to facilitate a eae 
patient's ability to cope with stress. Furthermore, an evaluative stance on the pan 
of the doctor or nurse should not diminish the effect by producing fear ae 
Two studies were therefore designed as a preliminary attempt to ope nes a 
hypothesis that the presence of a nurse should reduce the stress responses jj 


who are exposed to a stressor. 
STUDY І 


Method 
us (1968). A threatening film was shown to 


E E and self-reported stress. 


byL 
Themethod qp ico Tore skin conductance 


the subject, and the dependent v: 
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s le in-patients were selected from the psychiatric ward of the Foothills dt et 
deer. The mrt em were allocated randomly to two treatment groups of ro subjects each. 
€ Teni present (NP) group meant that the subject had the company ofa а 
eet his participation in the experiment. The nurse who Participated in чу epe Pug 
female, a highly qualified psychiatric nurse, and was not previously known we Sects 
Throughout the experiment the nurse was seated in a chair directly beside the sed 
and during the rest interval she engaged him in conversation. If the subject did Es H s 
any talk about the film content, the nurse asked questions intended to encourage such co ite 
sation. A subject in the nurse absent (NA) group did not have the company of a nurse 4 
any time during participation. 
Stressor 
'The film was the woodworking safety film *It Didn't Have to Happen’ 
three workshop accidents during its 12 min. of running time. 
film, had a 5-min. rest interval, and then watched the same film ag: 


Dependent variables 


Shin conductance (SC). Palmar skin resis 
model 7 Polygraph. The skin resistance 


, which depicts 
The subject watched the 
ain. 


tance was recorded continuously on a Grass 
measurements were reduced to 20 data points per 
subject, 10 for each film showing, and the scores at these points were converted into SC 
units. For each film the first point v 


was the minimum SC level within the 2-min. stable base- 
line period which preceded the film showing. Then for each 


accident scene three points 
au (Lazarus, 


1968) immediately preceding the upward 
C level during the accident, and the point or 
ted to the pre-accident level. ‘The 20 data 
points per subject provided information about SC levels and SC durations to the stressful 
accident scenes, 

Self-reports. The stress self- 
scale.* Weiss et al. (1968) have 
have substantial correlations wi 
constructed to be directly pertin 
immediately after each viewing 
of a rated maximum and a rated 


Teports were obtained on a Simple Likert-type self-rating 
shown that Situation-specific measures of subjective stress 
th other indices of stress. "Therefore the form used was 


ent to the stress situation. The subject completed the form 
of the film. There were fou 


th г scores per subject, consisting 
minimum for each film, 


Results 


Table т. Analysis of variance: SC data, Study r 
Source D.F. M.S. F D.F. M.S F 
SC levels i EU 
Treatment (T) I 722°72 "Mic Е 
Baseline level (B) 4 8205-88 36:29** ae 
TxB 4 261-88 E Ru des 
Error between то 226-07 10 ен: 
Repeated measures (R) 6 328-74 18-92** в 71515:55 
BxR 24 85-71 4:93** 26 2 = 
TxBxR 24 49°39 2:84* эе inks 
Error within 60 17°37 50 ae. "а 
2852:80 
+ P«oos. ** P<o-or, à 


* Copies of the rating scale are obtainable from the authors 
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within baseline levels’ was derived as follows. Within each treatment group the 1o 
subjects were ranked according to initial SC baseline, and adjacent ranks were 
pooled so that five baseline levels were obtained. Analysis of variance using this 
levels factor is suggested to be a more powerful and more informative procedure 
than analysis of covariance (Benjamin, 1967). 

Analysis of SC level data points indicated that SC levels were lower on film 2 
than on film т, especially for the NP groups, but mainly for those subjects who had 
higher initial baselines. The analysis of GSR durations showed that the NA group 
had increased SC durations to the second film while the direction of change for the 
NP group was towards reduced durations. 

There was no change in self-reports from film 1 to film 2, and there was no 
significant difference between groups across baselines; however, the NP group 
reported reliably lower stress at high and mid-range baselines than did the 
corresponding members of the NA group (F— 3:86; d.f.=4; P< o5). 

The results of this study partially support the occurrence of a social effect on 
reducing stress responses. The NP group showed more relative stress reduction 
than the NA group during the second film, according to the SC resting levels and the 
GSR durations. Self-reports showed lower stress in the NP group during both 


films for subjects who had high and mid-range baselines. 


STUDY 2 
reducing effect in the first study, and at least part of this 
effect appeared to be on the stress of the entire situation and not just the Е m 
accidents, it was decided that for the second study subject's stress level s o : e 
measured before the subject had any contact with the nurse. The data of "i I 
may have been confounded with effects the nurse had caused before any data 


Since the nurse had a stress- 


nature of the social effects on situa- 
т but with improved measurement control of the 

and of SC baseline differences. In addition, Study 2 
he results of Study 1 were unique to the nurse-patient 


measurement began. 
The second study W: 
tion stress, by repeating Study 
nurse effects on situation Stress, 
was a test of whether or not t 


relationship. Method 


as designed to clarify the 


i i i following para- 
he few differences described in the 

Study 2 replicated Study 1 except for ї 
graph. 
n-patients. The allocation 
lled. A measure was taken 
The subjects were 
Sages i vas not consonant with 


Sabie n eer male no 
Subjects were a heterogeneous group of A ias бии 

of subjects to treatments was random but with of 

of the subject’s SC baseline 


allotted randomly to treatmen monet € 
matching the treatment groups e that there would be no confounding 


This revised allocation procedure was designe boil ХИР subject was allotted to a 
of treatments with baselines. A baselin bts the same ав those of Study 1. 


Уу 
treatment group. From then on the procedures 


Results 
‘Analyses of variance were computed, and are 


The SC data are shown in Fig. 1. 
presented in Table 2. 
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i to Fi shows that the 
y i i ‘1g. I, shows ha 
The analysi Vi zhen considered in relation to 
lysis of SC le els, W "m 
NP group had substantially lower stress than the NA group throughou t wed 
: edures. The effect of the nurse was to inhibit a rise in SC levels tha т re 3 tthe 
i i i A oup; the lower © evels p 
start of the experimental manipulation in the №; gr 4 S n | 
siste g > i i finding was that most o 
t. An ir iportan nding 5 f 
= d throughout the experimen n tant зд | s i f He : 
| t nt effect occurred prior to the first pre 1 baseline being measu ( 
treatme m ed (dat 
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! 
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2, 3 B; 


Experimental events 


I" 2 3 


three film accident =. 
Increased skin conductance 


Table 2, Analysis of variance: SC data, Study 2 


Source DF. Ms F D.F. M.S. E 
SC levels Accident SC durations 
"Treatment (T) I 12330°63 7`55** I 78:41 
Baseline level (B) 4 10971:16 6:72** 4 3543830 
TxB 4 2495°71 4 734:66 
Error between 10 1631:97 то 11466-42 
Repeated measures (В) 7 57919  11,03%%* 5 1048011 2:76* 
TxR 7 89-18 5 1182-87 
BxR 28 64:00 20 3164-30 
TxBxR 28 56:18 20 3252:92 
Error within 79 52°50 50 3799:58 


*P<o-os, ** P «oor, 
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point B, in Fig. 1). The results for response durations show no differences between 
groups. Both groups showed increased durations during film 2. 

For stress self-reports there were no differences between groups. Across groups, 
8-10 baseline levels reported lower maxima stress to the second film, and the 
other two baseline levels reported no change. 

The results of Study 2 also partially support the occurrence of a social effect on 
reducing stress responses. The NP group showed less stress increase due to experi- 
mental procedures than the NA group, according to SC resting levels. The NP 
group also showed smaller stress responses to the accidents of film 1 than did the 
NA group; however, the NA group showed more relative stress reduction to the 
second film, No other effects were related to treatments. The persistent attenuation 
of situation stress in the NP group was not reflected in the self-reports of Study 2, 
although in Study 1 the self-reports had shown reduced stress for the NP group at 


some baseline levels. 


DISCUSSION 
The results of these two studies serve to indicate the importance of cognitive factors 
in understanding how social facilitation operates. In both studies the nurse was 
ignal and to the extent that some stress responses 


clearly not appraised as a threat 51 е c 
were reduced her presence served as a safety signal. Lazarus (1968) and his co- 


workers have repeatedly emphasized the importance of am Eje = 
understanding how individuals cope with stress. When E s ividual is P ace 
under stress in the presence of others his cognitive appraisa e = signi ane 
of these others appears, from the results of the е нан о E cmd 
importance in determining what effect, if any, these significant others 


his abili with the stress. | . | 
р pei Weiss & Miller (1971) that the effect of an audience is an aversive 
"deis ious primary drives like pain 


e l drives are based on noxt 
earned s у 
a s to ignore the extensive experimental literature demon- 


Iso be acquired by termination or reduction of 
r arousal (cf. Mowrer, 1960). In making this 
ble to make a valuable contribution to the 
rch in integrating it into the Hull-Spence 


understanding of social facilita - olicity of this theory has proved invaluable 
learning theory of behaviour. The тр id ur and some carefully controlled 


in understanding a great ami k conditioning. However, in dealing with the 
human behaviour such as с ovre any theory which ignores cognitive factors 
vatiplesities of “rs per & Miller were careful to point out the limitations 
does so at its own risk! TET eed not detract from their major evr 
of the theory they adopted and it neec oce research on social facilitation. 

не о consider learning theories 


i ist 
that learning theory can greatly ass е eects! : 
ais n аре ЖА, prone erimental situation calls into question the 
n the exp І 4 
other than Hull-Spence, whe he ence is «брат | 
we sistently show that the presence of a 


assumption that the presence OF : pes ce of 
The results of the present studies 01 rbal report of stress reduction in 


nurse is drive-reducing, 1n that t 


‘To assu 
one simple bec ) 
and frustration’ (p. 44) ! 
strating that learned drives can à 


4 : ; j 
aversive drives as readily as by the 


Й i c Miller were a 
assumption Weiss & Miller we 
tion resea 


1 of animal behavio 


here was nO ve 
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Study 2. It could be that for non-hospitalized individuals the presence of <i 
ence represented as a nurse is not consistently appraised as a safety signal. uin 
nurses are often contiguously associated with pain-relief this association i 
dulled for those individuals whose major contact with a nurse has been on the ot "c 
end of a blunt needle! Since the previous conditioning history of the ingdividuäl 
is usually unknown it is probably unwise to assume that any particular audience 
represents a safety signal, or a threat signal, or neither. Furthermore, it appears, in 
some social situations, that even though the audience adopts an evaluative stance, 
it does not follow that the audience will necessarily be a threat signal. Knowledge 
of the individual’s cognitive appraisal of his audience may greatly reduce the 
variability of any studies on social facilitation, One way to do this, of course, is to 


specifically condition the presence of an audience as a threat signal or a safety signal. 
Such a study is currently underway. 
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A Quick Measure of Achievement Motivation 


By J. M. SMITH* 


M.R.C. Unit for Research into the Occupational Aspects of Ageing, 
University Department of Psychology, Liverpool 


gs may emerge because experimenters fail to eliminate the 
effects of achievement motivation. It is suggested that few experimenters control for these 
effects because no convenient measure is available. The construction of a ro-item scale of 
achievement motivation and a seven-item ‘carelessness’ scale is reported. The scale’s 
validity is assessed from correlations with McClelland’s test and from correlations with other 
variables. In addition, the scale is shown to discriminate between a panel of volunteers and a 
sample of men drawn from Who's Who. The scale could also discriminate between sub- 
groups in the Who's Who sample. The split-half reliability of the measure is reported. 


Misleading experimental findin 


Achievement motivation is of direct concern to experimental psychology. A 
subject’s level of achievement motivation may substantially influence the responses 
he makes to an experimental situation. It is possible that unsuspected differences 
in the underlying achievement motivation of groups of experimental subjects could 
lead an unwary experimenter to conclude that differences are present in other 
functions when, in fact, there are none. It is also possible that true differences in 

ked by differences in achieve- 


other functions are not detected because they are qas i 
ment motivation which have contributed excessively to an error-variance term. 


Heckhausen (1967, Р 1), has noted: ‘Psychological experimenters and testers have 
а 21), . > . 

relied on no other motive to the extent which they have relied on achievement 
motivation to keep their subjects responding. Yet they induce it without having any 


| , 
ore = ped motivation are to be controlled, some mener 
method of measurement is needed. The usual 4 а е | ser 
motivation uses à projective technique мөлү ЫССЫ алей = dr drm 
described in greater detail by Atkinson one m is darkened for 20 sec. 
in response to each of four slides. For each slide, t c pr serene in 
while the slide is shown. Subjects are 5 


iven approxin 
ec in. intervals. A content 
on a prepared answer sheet; the time 1S announced at 1 min. тобаа Е 
anal r c à tories enables а score for the level of achievemen motivation to 
alysis of these 5 я In practice 
rsome. 
be obtained. Unfortunately, the test 15 cumbe P > 


it is impossible 

towdmini in less than 25 min. and scoring can be rci pinna mm even 

administer in less te ` 1 1970). Some experi- 

though algorithms are available to help the ап re — маги "ip 

ment ha ttempted to reduce the time taken by using оп У : 
nters have attem 


There is also some evidence 
butiti his approach cannot be recommended. ivation is neither as 
ut itis clear that this ва | afi achievement motivation i 
which suggests that McCle 


]land's measure e: 66; Weinstein, 1969). 
valid nor as reliable as is sometimes supposed ao n uoc body of viri 
D.C i ommunication, n5 : : res’ 

. C. Murray (private с ll bea factor in projective test scores . 
we. 


1970) poi 
that verbal productivity may 7 .S. T., Cardiff. 
ову, U.W-LS-T^ 
* Now at Department of Applied Psycho s 
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These difficulties, inherent in the traditional test of achievement motivation, are 
enough to prevent many experimenters from checking and controlling the effects 
of different levels of achievement motivation among experimental groups. It is 
possible that more control would be exerted if a simple, objective measure were 
available. 


However, some objections have been raised to questionnaire tests of achievement 
motivation. McClelland (1958) concluded that self-descriptive and projective 
measures are not measuring the same thing. Carney (1966) has noted that question- 
naire measures correlate poorly with McClelland’s projective measure. Notwith- 


standing, Carney (1966) can find no valid reasons why questionnaires should not be 
used to assess achievement motivation. He writes: 'self-description is so much 
easier, and in principle the same, why not use it when we can ?' 

Unfortunately, most of the available questionnaire tests are not suitable for 
populations used by British psychologists. The orientation index of the CPI 
(Carney, 1961), the Alpert-Haber Achievement Anxiety Test (Alpert & Haber, 
1960) and Costello's (1967) test are measures designed for use with 
tions. A British scale by Argyle & Robinson (1962 


adolescents, but seems most suitable for use with 
Clearly, 


American popula- 
) has been used with adults and 
children, 

a simple, British and objective measure of achievement motivation is 
needed so that the effects of the variable can be contro 


lled. This paper describes the 
construction of a measure designed to meet this ne 


ed. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


› s about each subject, namely 
gence—Raven's Progr Y vapei acp мена 
ility—Heron Inventory, Part 1 
» 1956); the level of education— 
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Table 1. Item analysis of n-Ach Scale 


Point biserial 


correlation 
with total 
score on 
Item no. Item ony K 
9. Inan unknown situation it doesn't pay to be pessimistic 0°39 cd 
17. Most people want success because it brings respect 0:38 FALSE 
5. I would sooner admire a winner than win myself 0:36 FALSE 
8. Incentives do more harm than good 0:36 FALSE 
4. I don’t think I’m a good trier 0:31 FALSE 
12. It's never best to set one's own challenges 0:25 FALSE 
16. You can try too hard sometimes—it’s best to let the | 
world drift by 024 FALSE 
14. Even a good poker player can't do much with a poor 
hand 0'22 FALSE 
13. I don’t care what others do, I go my own way O'21 TRUE 
15. Modern life isn't too competitive 0:20 TRUE 


Construction of the Carelessness Scale 
Subjects frequently misunderstand the instructions for a test or are careless when making 
their replies. Whenever possible, steps should be taken to ensure that such carelessness is 
detected. A Carelessness Scale consisting of six items was therefore embedded in the test. 
Six items, from the original pool of 103 items, which were endorsed by at least 85 of the 
89 subjects were used in the Carelessness Scale. For example, the vast majority of subjects 
agreed that ‘a job well done is a great satisfaction’, and almost all subjects ‘disliked red tape’. 
ke these are most likely to occur when 


It may be contended that minority answers to items like th 
the subject is careless or has not understood the instructions for the test. If a subject re- 
peatedly endorses such minority positions, his responses to the other items may be suspect. 


If the probability of truly believing any one minority position isone in 2o, then the probability 
of truly holding two or more mi ected items can be shown, by the 


nority positions on unconn | 
binomial distribution, to be less t it could be assumed that any 


han one in 100. Consequently, 
record endorsing more than three minority 


positions is suspect. 

A seventh item was added to the Carelessness Scale asking subjects to endorse or deny the 

Proposition, ‘I am not clear about the instructions for this test - This item gave subjects an 
, doubts they may have 


opportunity to express any had. In the final version of the test (see 
Appendix) у oes iini which are not followed by a full stop comprise the Carelessness Scale. 


Carelessness Scale 


Table 2. Item analysis of 
Per- 
No. centage 
under- under- 
; lining lining 
invest FALSE FALSE 
ix Е і f accomplish- 
2 When I was young I enjoyed the feeling of а y и 
ment after I had done something well — 4 +5 
3 The feeling of a job well done 1$ а gm sa : n 
6 Ifit's worth doing it's worth doing we : “ 
7 Failure is no sin А | і ч 
10 I work best when I have a job that І like : 34 
тї ] dislike red tape 
By the binomial ex i 2. HT 
xpansion ems = 073 
Probability of ло FALSE response to any of m em E mom 
need remap peo pore of the six items = 0°03 
Probability of FALSE response to any tW P of en responses = оо 
sponses is less than 0'01. 


Hence probability of making up 0 um two FALSE re 


Hence probability of making more 
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TEST VALIDATION 
The content of the 1o items of the Need Achievement Scale strongly suggests that 


the questionnaire has a high face validity. In addition three studies were undertaken 
to assay the test's validity. 


Correlation with McClelland's test score 
McClelland’s projective test was administered to the same group of 89 subjects. 
A correlation of o:48 was obtained between the objective test score and the pro- 
jectivetestscore. Although this correlation is not high, it compares quite favourably 
with a corrected split-half correlation of 0-58 obtained by comparing the scores of 
the 89 men on the first and third stories with the scores on the second and fourth 


stories. In other words, the objective test correlates almost as well with the pro- 
jective test as the latter correlates with itself. 


Correlations with other variables 
In the description of the subjects above, it was noted that each subject's scores on 
Seven variables were known. Correlations between each of the two tests of achieve- 
ment motivation and the seven variables were calculated. In addition, correlations 


Table 3. Comparison of objective and projective tests 


Correlation 
with Correlation 
projective with 
Personal data test questionnaire 
Age —0':26* —o'29** 
Neuroticism 0-06 0°00 
Sociability —o'or oor 
Mill Hill score O'15 o'oo 
Raven's score 0:36** 0:36** 
Educational level 0:32*^* o:25* 
Social class — 0:30 —0:20 
Number of words used to tell stories O'59** 0:36** 
* P «oos. вер соб, 


, the social cl. 
tell stories are lower than the correspondin: 


scores. Taken together, these results woul 


The * Who's Who’ study 
If the objective test is valid, the test should be able to differentiate between groups 
of subjects known to possess different levels of achievem 


€nt motivation. 


A Quick Measure of Achievement Motivation ці 


It is reasonably certain that men with high levels of achievement motivation are 
еа to SES ROADS Men who have succeeded are more likely to be listed in 
по. It would follow that, if it is valid, the test should discriminate between 

a group of men listed in IlAo's Who and the group of men drawn from the M.R.C. 
pancl of volunteers. One hundred names were drawn at random from Who's Who. 
Anyone listed who had evidently ‘inherited’ their position or title was discarded and 
another name substituted. A copy of the test, a brief covering letter and a stamped 


ailed to each man on the list. Exactly 50 replies were 
e between the scores of the men 


M.R.C. panel was significant at 


addressed envelope were m 
received, of which 44 could be used. The differenc 
from IVho’s Who and the 89 men drawn from the 
the 0-02 level (one-tailed Mann-Whitney U test). The result of the second analysis 
When the 44 men from Who’s Who were divided into two 
ities and Civil Service’, the 
ficant at the o-o1 level 


Was even more convincing. 
categories, ‘Business and Commerce’ and ‘Univers: 
Superiority of the ‘Business and Commerce’ group was signi 


(t= 4:09; d.f.=17, 25). 
Reliability 
was computed using the scores of the 89 men. 


A split-half, odd-even reliability m : 
n method, was 0°50. 


Che coefficient, corrected by the Spearman-Brow 


DISCUSSION 


The test has a number of limitations which deserve further comment. First, the 
number of subjects used in the development of the test is tie wi v ian 
Sequently, it is difficult to give any test norm. This may prevent the use 0: t E es 
in some situations. It should not, however, deter an experimenter who А to 
Use it as an aid to control for unwanted effects of achievement motivation 1n cl erent 


experimental " | , 

Secondly, f studies on the validity of the test ue is бао се 
Validity has not been settled with any degree of e = aprili m 
Suggests that the validity of the test will be acceptable. i h niin na 
bility has not been established. While the split-half re = ide E = и = 
information is needed before the test Сап be given widesp 


i es of achievement motiva- 
test q :Gerentiate between the two typ i 
B t crentiate à i 
tion: ihe те a Е ея" t е, It is clear that both types of motiva 
: the hope of success an 


ti the distinction may not be 
‘on are tapped by the то items of th 


песе | 
€cessary for a scale designed аз а 99 d 
Clearly, more work is needed on the de 


Consi : urt ae 
Dsiderations prevent, for the moment, f than the information available on 
reater i oups and it correlates 


Mind that the available information isg e two criterion gr 
other tests, ‘The measure differentiates betwee ев ow the same pattern 
With McClelland’s test. Although the question? cim. sociability and non- 
: i ith age 
correlations as McClelland’s test we : 

Же Бат. й i 
tis Intelligence, the correlations W 
el and the number of words used t 


e test. j 
ick screening 105 
velopmen 
her studie 


t of this measure. Practical 


s. But it should be borne in 
some 
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i е епсу. 
he questionnaire scores are less contaminated by the effects of verbal flu г T 
* 1 " 1 
* eee studies make it apparent that the test may have considerable heuris 
reli pum deus 
]ue for anyone who needs to control for the effects of achievement motivation 
va 
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APPENDIX 


2-Ach Scale 


SEX s 


Name 


Date 


INSTRUCTIONS 


Read each of the following statements. If you think that it is true underline the TRUE. If 
you think that it is false underline the FALSE. 


Please do not miss out any statements. Even though it may be difficult, you must decide 


One way or the other. 


DO Dam not clear about the instructions for this test TRUE FALSE 
2 When I was young I enjoyed the feeling of accomplishment after I 
had done something well TU Doo 
з The feeling of a job well done is a great satisfaction рз Haas 
$ Ldofrdücklma goed ес TRUE FALSE 
5. I would sooner admire a winner than win myself TRUE БАГЫН: 
s К А TRUE FALSE 
6  Ifit's worth doing, it's worth doing well 
Я TRUE FALSE 
7 Failure is no sin TRUE FALSE 
8. Incentives do more harm than good 6 TRUE FALSE 
А imistic rs 
9. In an unknown situation it doesn’t pay to be pess! 
TRUE FALSE 
10 I dislike red tape В TRUE FALSE 
II i ve a job that I like 
: I work best when I have aJ linza TRUE FALSE 
Эй 
m It's never best to set one 5 oe cha Же TRUE FALSE 
3. I don’ ers do, I go my ov 
1 on’t care what oth А ^t do much with a poor hand TRUE FALSE 
*- Even a good poker player сап TRUE FALSE 
TS, faq etitive А 
Са ирки се і it’s best to let the world]driftjby TRUE АЗЕ 
16. You can try too hard sometimes, ! * TRUE FALSE 
s respect 


17. Most people want success because it bring 


— A 
d any out. 
Please check back to see that you haven't misse Ly 
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Cognitive Differentiation of Self and Parents in Delinquent and 
Non-Delinquent Girls 


By GREGORY V. DONNENWERTH, MEIR TEICHMAN лхр 
URIEL G. FOA* 


University of Missouri—Columbia 


Previous findings showing that parents of delinquent children tend to be erratic and Eu 
sistent in their reactions to the child led to the hypotheses that delinquent youth will differe 
tiate less between self and parent and more between father and mother than will non-delin- 
quents. Using comparable groups of delinquent and non-delinquent girls, the ae 
were tested by analysing intercorrelations of the girls’ perception of their own and tha 
parents’ behaviour, and were generally supported; differentiation between selfand father was 


particularly low for delinquent girls. The relationship between cognitive and behavioural 
data is discussed. 


The study of delinquent behaviour has attracted the attention of scholars in a 
variety of disciplines. Among others, psychologists, sociologists, psychiatrists and 
social workers have sought to explain the aetiology of delinquency and to propose 
strategies for preventing and treating it. In spite 
ences, both between and within disciplines, al 
importance of interpersonal relationships within 
personal behaviour and co 
1950; Jessor et al. 

Several studies 
and the behavio 


of conceptual and analytic differ- 
most everyone agrees about the 
the family in shaping the inter- 
gnition of the delinquent child (e.g. Glueck & Glueck, 
» 1968; Nye, 1958; Robins, 1966). 


have sought to clarify the relationship between family conditions 


Bandura & Walters (1959), for 


* Reprints obtainable from Uriel G. Foa, Dep 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19122. 
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ae eet sie formation (Bruner et al., 1951; Fields, 1932; Harlow, 
Mie M a xc shown that only the stimulus properties which exhibit a 
ote е ip to reinforcement are conceptually learned, while aspects 
um ag y ый опе trial to another are not. Discrimination between square 

angle, for example, is achieved when one of the two geometric shapes is 


consi ssoci Я 
onsistently associated with reward, although the colour, size and position of the 
When all the aspects vary, ie. when the 


stimuli randomly vary among trials. 
have been found to occur in the 


environment is not contingent, severe disturbances 
organism (Seligman, 1969). 
Nac sr patterns of reinforcement to child behaviour have been found to be 
atic and inconsistent in the families of delinquent youth (Andry, 1960; Barron, 
1954; Madoff, 1959), possibly because they are determined by the momentary 
mood of the parent rather than by the behaviour of the child. The finding that 
delinquent youth differentiate less between social approval and social disapproval 
than non-delinquent (McDavid & Schroder, 1957) supports the notion that an 
erratic reinforcement schedule hinders concept formation. If, as previous findings 
have indicated, juvenile delinquents come from homes where parental reinforce- 
ment of the child depends on the mood of the parent rather than on the child’s 
behaviour, then the reinforcement-relevant cue will be the parental mood and not the 
child’s own behaviour; under these conditions it seems likely that the child will 
experience difficulties in forming a self-concept relatively independent of the image 
of the parent. Furthermore, when the reaction of the parent depends on his mood 
and not on the child’s behaviour, then the two parents may tend to react differently 
to the same behaviour, each one according to his own mood. In these conditions 
the child will be more likely to conceptualize the two parental figures as different. 
By contrast the two parents will be seen as more similar when their reactions are 
determined by the response of the child, a situation presumed to exist 1n normal 


families. 

These conside 
this study: (1) Differentiation 
will be weaker in delinquent than in norm | 
Perceived behaviours of father and of mother w! 
Normal subjects. 


owing two hypotheses, which were tested in 
rceived behaviours of self and of parents 
al subjects. (2) Differentiation between 
lI be stronger in delinquent than in 


rations lead to the foll 
between pe 


METHOD 

16) and consisted of two different groups: 

ubjects were inmates at the State Training 
ts were students attending 


he delinquent 5 5 
D V e non-delinquen ў S | 
] in Columbia, Missouri. A random 


Subjects 
"The subjects were juvenile females (aged 137 


School fi A pos 

or Girls, Chillicothe, а 
Jefferson Junior High School ог ickman High Pop colum delinquent: daughter- 
luo o e pear in Th наше daughter-father role, 17, daughter- 


father role, 47; daughter-mother role, 515 


mother role. 
, 34- 
rviewing each subject in the setting 


n instrument for recording 
son-father, foreman- 
pying one of the two 


sed in inte ^ 
ur Test is а 
s husband-wife, 
son occu 


Instrument 

ae Role Behaviour Test (Foa, 1966) vas Behavio 
Of their respective institutions. The Role (such а 
Interpersonal behaviour in a given role pa ей by а рег 
Worker, pupil-teacher relationships) aS perceiv 


IO 


Ч р URIEL С. Foa 
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1 In the present study only the parent-daughter roles were used and the obseiver is 
Kam the girl. The test provides scores indicating the perceived frequency of occurrence 
pedes of eight types of interpersonal behaviour, generated by combining elements of 
three underlying dichotomous facets or conceptual dimensions. uU — 

'The first dimension is the mode of behaviour: acceptance or giving and rejection or tak 
away. "ma А ©. | | | М 

The second dimension is the object or recipient of behaviour: self or other, For examp " 
one may hate or like both himself and others, thus our subject may like or dislike himse 
and/or parent. 

'The third dimension is the resource: out of six classes of interperson: Ј e 
Foa, 1971) the test covers the two which are most frequently used in a primary relationship: 
love (affect, warmth) and status (esteem, recognition, prestige). E 

The eight types of interpersonal behaviour resulting from all the possible combinations 
of the facet elements, taking one element from each facet, are listed in Table 1. The test 


covers these eight types both with regard to the perceived behaviour of the subject and the 
behaviour of the other (parent, in our case). 


al resources (Foa & 


Table т. Facet design of the interpersonal variables and examples of their items 


Facet design 


aA __——— 
Variable Mode Object Resource 


GSO Giving Other Status 
GLO Giving Other Love 
GLS Giving Self 
GSS Giving Self 
TSS Taking Self 
TLS Taking Self 
TLO Taking Other 
TSO Taking Other 


Shortened examples of item 
Displays respect and esteem for parent 
Loves parent very much 
Love Feels happy with herself 
Status Esteems and relies on herself 
Status Fails to show respect for herself 
Love Rejects and blames herself 
Love Displays dislike and hostility towards parent 
Status Displays disrespect towards parent 


look up to him, and she down oes. Taki i eis 
with her father, Carol is a gloomy daughter who acts ру уе кот self: When sh 

Each item was followed by 
father? [or mother]’; or, whe 


Y when you are with your 
when he [she] is with you ?* 


n the actor changes, ‘Does your father [mother] act this way 
Scoring and analysis 

For each item five alternative ranked answer: 
attached to each alternative: almost 


never (o). The score on each variabl 


between variables were compared ( 


used as a measure indicating the 
behaviour. 


Ae t ment correlation coefficients 
elinquent v, non-delinquent), These correlations are 
degree of differentiation between two perceptions of 
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RESULTS 


When analysing resear i j 

factors "es d edens Kn tay een 

GUI de Е С ntial effects оп 

Vx am Wr менан delinquent child may seek to present a E CS 

Qui m an E relationship with her parents, and be defensively 

irse ponses. Toassess possible differential effects of social desirability 

ove a ne means of the variables in the two groups of subjects. 

NE enin inei the means of the delinquent and non-delinquent girls' perceived 

"eic owar : self. A higher mean indicates that the given behaviour is 

leant к requent. In the role with father, delinquent, compared to non- 

oad ein, , girls had a higher mean score for positive behaviours (first two rows) 
er mean score for negative behaviours (last two rows). In two cases the 


Table 2. Means of the girls’ perceived behaviours towards the self in the roles daughter- 
father and daughter-mother 


Daughter-mother role 


Daughter-father role 
j 


Non- Non- 
Delinquents delinquents Delinquents delinquents 
Variable (n=17) (n=47) D (n=34) (п=51) р 
GLS 8-47 8-11 +0:36 7:56 778 —0'22 
GSS 8:00 6:70 41:30 7'00 6:75 4025 
TSS 0:76 2:20 = 144% 1:68 2:80 —1r112** 
TLS 123 2°45 — r22* 2:97 2:69 +028 
ж P<o05; ** P«oot (one-tailed). 


т and oos levels, respectively, by 


at the oo 
ented a more positive 


difference was statistica 
one-tailed 2 test. Thus, in this role, delinquent girls pres 
ttenuated in the role with mother: differences 


picture of themselves. This trend wasa r c 
aller and in both directions. Once again, however, delin- 
Jess likely than non-delinquents to take away status 

suggest that delinquent subjects were, somewhat 
1 desirability in the presentation ofa 


The data which follow point, 


lly significant 


between means were sm 
знн girls were significantly 
rom themselves. These results 
More than control subjects, influenced by socia 
шге, particularly in their role with father. 
owever, in the opposite direction. . . 
Table 3 nei the mean scores of the girls’ perceived behaviours toward 
each parent and Table ives nding means for the perceived parental 
behaviours A de idi eng f the differences between pe means 
r . 
Were significant, but even when they he same trend арен са 
i : ore negatively than non- 
pos tended to describe = pne wa for "cam Bom: juvenile 
delinquent girls. It is well known that 0 © the delinquent iii d 
со . y а е à s 
"rection centres is a ‘Prop’ ee more influenced by social 


ae parents. If the delinquent girls’ rego 
esirability the results should have been oppo 


the correspo 
er. Three o 
were not t 
jon with paren 
ne of the cri 
on the part o 
had been 
te to those obtained. 
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To sum up: some support for social desirability was found in the data of Table 2; 
some evidence against it was provided by the means compared in Tables 3 and 4. 
It seems therefore justified to conclude that social desirability had no major differen- 
tial influence on the two groups. Let us now proceed to examine the data relevant 
to the two hypotheses proposed. 


Table 3. Means of the girls’ perceived behaviours towards their parents 


Perceived behaviours towards father Perceived behaviours towards mother 
OO 


—————————À 
Non- Non- 
Delinquents delinquents Delinquents delinquents 

Variable (п=17) (п=47) р (п=34) (п = 51) р 
GSO 7:35 791 —0'56 750 7T'75 —o25 
GLO 8-18 8-62 —044 8:74 8:75 —o'oI 
TLO 1:76 0:98 +078 2:00 0:96 + r04* 
TSO 1'47 074 +0°73 1:61 1:20 +041 


* P «oos (one-tailed). 


Table 4. Means of the girl's perception of parental behaviours towards her 


Perceived father behaviours Perceived mother behaviours 
—————————— ————————S 


Non- Non- 
Delinquents delinquents Delinquents delinquents 
Variable (1217) (п= 47) D (п = 34) (n= 51) D 
GSO 7:82 7°94 —0°12 7:53 8-02 —0'49 
GLO 8:35 9:28 —0:93 9:62 9°55 +0:07 
TLO 2:53 060 T 1:93* I'41 069 To72 
TSO 2:29 1:49 +080 2:97 1:63 +ga” 


+ P«oos (one-tailed). 


с r m parent) and her perception of the 
corresponding behaviour of each parent towards her. In all the cight comparisons 


the difference was in the predicted direction, viz, a higher correlation for the delin- 
quent than for the non-delinquent girls. The difference between the mean correla- 
tions of the two groups was significant beyond the o-o1 level. Testing the significance 
of each pair separately showed, however, that those involving the father were signi- 
ficant, at least at the 0-05 level, while among pairs referring to the mother only 
one—taking love—approached significance. 

A similar picture was presented by the correlations 


given in Table 6, which related 
the subject's perception of herself to her percepti 


9n of each parent's behaviour 
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Table 5 
E 5. Correlatio 1 
ns between perceived daughter's behaviours towards parents and 
each parent's behaviour towards her 
Correlated vari 9 

Ну ated variables Delinquent deli i 

уе с " 

gives status to daughter and daughter gives status : een 


Е to father 
есы | 095 065 308% 
eam es love to daughter and daughter gives love to | И 
Father tak T. - = 
akes away status А 
| takes — mh us from daughter and daughter а 5 
"ather takes lov - B Е 
om ^in ve from daughter and daughter takes love s; А 
fom fa 0:87 ote 0:27* 
е gives status to daughter and daughter gives status ' 
Mother giv = йч Е 
p gives love to daughter and daughter gives love 
к | 0:76 0:62 0'14 
бы ые status from daughter and daughter takes 
Moth s from mother orks °з9 kd 
er takes love from daughte 
from mother Lage dide шы 0:72 0'52 0'20 
o:82 o'61 garm 


Me. 
Iean correlation 


ж P<o-05; ** P«oot (one-tailed). 


еа daughter's behaviours towards self and 


Tabl 
e. А : 
6. Correlations between percer? 
iour towards her 


each parent's behav 
Non- 


Delinquent delinquent Difference 


Correlated variables 


Fath 
“ther gives stat nd daughter gives status 
А to self atus to daughter and daug g 5% m — 
ather giv iv ve to 
А self gives love to daughter and daughter gives lov ай a m 
“ather tak 
akes sta and daughter takes . 
Status a from daughter g - wal T 
ather tak 
^ k tus 
rom ale love from daughter and daughter takes sta od 0:34 o49** 
ther o; " 
to е TES status to daughter and daughter gives status ait ais egal 
loth | 
*r gives love to daughter and daughter gives love to 5:28 oo 0:05 
Other kes 
Status bue a from daughter and daughter Sa 0:34 0:07 
lot se | 
‘as takes love from daughter and daughter takes love =" oii -— 
Es Self 66 0°37 o:29** 
D Correlation о 
ol (one-tailed)- 


s pxoos; * P<? 
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towards her. Here, too, all the correlations were as predicted by the first hypothesis: 
higher for the delinquent group. The mean correlation difference between the two 
groups was significant at the o-or level, but again there was stronger evidence with 
regard to the perception of the father than of the mother. For father three differ- 
ences were significant at the o-or level; for mother only one was significant and 
then only at the о-о; level. 

Furthermore, the correlations for delinquent girls, in both tables, were higher 
when the parent concerned was the father rather than the mother. This was not 
generally true of the non-delinquent girls. These results suggest that it is the 
differentiation between self and father which is particularly difficult for the delin- 
quent girl. 

The second hypothesis proposed that the delinquent girl will perceive more 
differentiation between the behaviours of father and of mother. Hence it was 
expected that the correlations between the perceived behaviours of the two parents 


Table 7. Correlations between perceived father's and mother's behaviour towards the 


girl 
Variable Delinquents Non-delinquents D 
GSO 0:32 0:57 —o2s 
GLO 0:34. 0:62 — 0:28 
TLO —o'11 o'25 —0:36 
TSO осоо 0:22 —0'22 
Mean correlation 0'14 0'47 =н 


** Р<о:от (one-tailed). 


will be lower in delinquent than in non-delinquent girls. These coefficients, pre- 
sented in Table 7, were all in the predicted direction. None of these pair differences 


was significant, but the mean correlations of the two groups were significantly 
different well beyond the о:от level. 


The results obtained discount t 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 
Evidence has been presented suggestin 


somewhat more discriminated in delin 
other hand, the delinquent girl's self- 
particularly to the father's image. Th 
diverging patterns of reinforcement us 


g that the images of father and mother are 
quent than in non-delinquent girls. On the 
image appears closer to the parental image, 
ese cognitive differences have been traced to 
ed by parents of normal and delinquent girls. 
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Finding stronger di 
Biller & "rw sin реге ex = than for mother supports the suggestion of 
reinforcing i e girl the father, rather than the mother, is the main 
nterestin А 
also been mel bie — ^ errate parental еврею 
child towards his parents (B: - e реа behaviour of the delinquent 
These findings suggest fc tier vibe. 1958, ggg. Cone г al., 1968). 
at the behavioural level; p repe dien n ete аво ener 
сна харе leval a ata, on the other hand, indicate more dependence 
burden m Rete Е his apparent contradiction stems from the assumption that 
however MS intimi should point in the same direction. Piaget (1954) has, 
becoming с En : 6 at a differentiation begins at the behavioural level before 
and аа Не Б E e icum ie so that at such a developmental stage behaviour 
a hi : ely to be congruent. Hence the extremely independent and 
ина ehaviour of the delinquent youth may be interpreted as an attempt 
Sls. cem level of cognitive differentiation between self and other, 
beia ts н attained in the past because of inconsistencies in parental reinforce- 
Gther Шш = bo the difficulty encountered by delinquent girls in achieving self- 
БШ sen караа, it is perhaps not surprising that their behavioural efforts 
so strong and dramatic. Youth ‘rebellion’ in general may indeed be seen 


asa — Ё, m = 2 
means to achieve a more independent self-image. Primacy of overt behaviour 
zea developmental or adjustive stage; once this 


eversed: overt behaviour will then 
oint in the same direc- 
dictive of forthcoming 
lopmental difficulties. 


Over © › 
ма Cognition appears to character! 
be Be 15 over the relationship appears likely to ber 

guided by the cognitive structure, 30 that they both will p 


tion. T k 
cha - Thus disagreement between the two levels may be pre 
nges in the cognitive structure ОГ, at least, indicative of deve 
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Resist: i 
ance to Change: Differential Effects of Favourable and 
Unfavourable Initial Communications* 


By ASTRID BEIGEL 


B eee ee 
os Angeles County—University of Southern C alifornia Medical Centert 


This study investi А З 
масо ннн а the differential resistance to change of initially favourable and un- 
hypothesis ede пня № hen counter-communications are given. The results support the 
initial idee prre poca tie impressions are more resistant to change than favourable 
tends dur amba ru 10-day interval, though the difference is not apparent immediately 
енвд» i -communication. These findings are discussed with respect to their 

or interpersonal and social change and the need for the development of a com- 


prehensive the F 
ve theory to account for the empirically observed phenomenon. 


human behaviour and influencing 
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К importance of attitudes and values in guiding 
interperso li p Rt © 
ду nal interactions and perceptions cannot 
na ice á . . 
ynamics of attitude formation and change have long 


E both the theoretical and empirical levels (Asch, 194 
957; Fishbein, 1967; Heider, 1958; Hovland et al., 1957; Osgood, 1960). However, 


Bo theory has considered, nor allows for the prediction of, possible directional 
differences in the modification of favourable to unfavourable impressions as com- 
Pared to unfavourable to favourable impressions. Accounting for such differences 
1s of importance, since the directional difference in attitude change has particularly 
Important implications at an applied level with respect to interpersonal attraction 


and behaviour. 
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The purposes of this investigation were to study further the differential resistance 
to change of initially favourable and unfavourable impressions, to improve the 
methodology used in this type of research, and to extend the generality of the find- 
ings. : з " 

In this research it was considered critical to use an instrument which reliably 
and consistently elicits initial favourable or unfavourable impressions in the desired 
direction. The Situation Test (Beigel & Feshbach, 1970; Feshbach, 1969), developed 
to assess attitudes and preferences of teachers towards children varying in personality 
and behaviour, could readily be adapted for use in this research. 

Using the Situation Test, which consists of brief story situations depicting child- 
ren manifesting four different personality clusters, it was found that student- 
teachers uniformly rated more positively, on a number of intellectual and social 
dimensions, the conforming, rigid and the dependent, passive child as compared 
to the flexible, non-conforming and the independent, assertive child (Beigel & 
Feshbach, 1970; Feshbach, 1969). Further, correlational and factor analytic 
analyses and measures of internal consistency (in both studies) indicated that the 
Situation Test measures a single bipolar underlying dimension. For these reasons 
the Situation Test was adapted for use in this study and student-teachers were 
selected as the subject population. 

The two major hypotheses investigated in this research were: (1) Initially un- 
favourable impressions are more resistant to change than initially favourable 
impressions when counter-communications are given. (2) Initially unfavourable 


impressions are more persistent over time following counter-communications than 
are initially favourable impressions. 


! METHOD 
Subjects 


'The subjects in this study were 86 female graduate students enrolled in elementary school 
student-teaching at the University of California, Los Angeles. These subjects were randomly 
е into two experimental groups. Group 1 (FA-UNF; n — 43) received the favourable 
Uo eee mg first, "poe by the unfavourable (UNF) communication. Group 2 

NE-BA; (1—43) received the unfavourabl icati initi e е 
Ena e. Jaen, е communication initially, followed by th 


Instrument 


The Behavioural Situation Description (BSD) was the stimulus communication instru- 
ment used to elicit favourable and unfavourable impressions 


from the Situation "Test developed by Feshbach (1969). The Marie ir was ай Шер 
engaging in classroom behaviour which elicited the most extreme fa 168 escribing i ee 
able ratings, respectively, in the earlier study were selected. The t vourable and un y ri 
intensity of activity and length (100 words). ` wo stories are matche 

The BSD consists of two stories presented in tw 


her class. 
The story intended to elicit a favourable im i i 
: n © pression (F. i Я і 
behaviours reflecting rigid, conforming traits and the heirs рч x. ue 
able response (UNF) describes the same girl engaging in Баман reflective of flexible, 
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non-conforming trai : 
$ its. The BSD ith 
child e саваар ), in either order (FA-UNF or UNF- z 
da ae oi in different behaviours at two hypothetical times ера ване 
inimize B Н 4 
j4ditem atm Fak осе si їй eee and to ensure the careful reading of both stories, a 
ucational opinion’ i i ккк B 

conte >» questionnaire, which 

ent of the stories, was used as an interpolated activity. , in no way related to the 


Procedure 

All subjects were group tested twice, the two sessions being separated by 10 days 
as introduced as a decision-making study. ‘Half the subjects 
NF condition and the other half to the UNF-FA 
judgements, completed the inter- 
tion. The subjects were not 


Session 1. The project w; 
were randomly assigned to the FA-U 
pe Bath groups read the first story, made their 

activity, and read and rated the counter-communica 


inf ^ е 

I e ie that they would be returning fora second session. 

ession 2 b s 

makin ЕЯ i The groups were told that this was the second and last part of the decision- 
child be es r During this session subjects rated, on the same five scales as previously, the 
a y ad read about during the first session. No additional information was given to 
es jects about the child at this time. Following this rating an interpolated activity was 
sb presented. Finally, subjects wrote a narrative description of the child they had read 

out previously. 

RESULTS 

h of the five behavioural dimensions with the 
for each of the three occasions when 


g the counter-communication, 


Mstercurseluyinns of ratings on eac 
otal score (the sum of the five separate ratings) 


atings were made (initial ratings, ratings followin: 
and ratings 10 days later) by subjects in each of the two experimental groups separ- 


ately, were uniformly high and postive (7 ranged from 0'45 to 0:87, and was typically 
above 0-70; all were significant beyond the 0001 level). In addition, the internal 
Consistency of the BSD was determined by computing 2 coefficients. The obtained 
æ values were also consistently high (range обо to 0°80), suggesting that the rating 
Scales of the BSD are measuring à single underlying dimension and that the indivi- 
dual Scales are assessing essentially the same factor as the total score. These findings, 
in combination with the results of previous analyses of the Situation Test (Beigel 
& Feshbach, 1970; Feshbach, 1969) from which the BSD is derived, justified the 
exclusive use of фа total score in analysing the data to test the major hypotheses of 


this research, 

. Thus the ratings on ас 
c 

e Ore over the five ratings Was 0 
a 

e E ofthe: two groups was used as th У 
St the two hypotheses were made using two-tal 


point scales were summed and a total 
The mean total score for 
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asure and comparisons to 
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"Table т. Means, standard deviations and t values for groups receiving the BSD at 


each time interval 


FA-UNF group UNF-FA group 


раенны аний 
Меап S.D. Mean S.D. = 
Time т 22:26 2:77 17:81 2:5 татї** 
Time 2 19°49 337 22:30 2:93 dug 
Time 3 20°09 2°88 18:84 2:68 2:09 
*Peoos. *** Pco:oor. 


(time 1 to time 3), as predicted, was more pronounced for group FA-UNF (mean 
decrease 2:17) than for group UNF-FA (mean increase 1:03). 

A more direct test of the hypothesis was provided by comparing the difference 
of differences in ratings over the three time intervals (Table 2). The findings did 
not support the first hypothesis that initially negative impressions are more resistant 
to change than initially positive impressions at the time the counter-communication 
is presented. Quite the opposite result was observed. The mean decrease of 2°77 
for group FA-UNF was significantly smaller than was the mean increase of 4°49 
for group UNF-FA (P < 005). . 

The second hypothesis relating to the greater persistence of initially negative 
impressions after a delayed period of time was clearly supported. For the group 
receiving an initially favourable impression (FA-UNF) the mean increase of 0-60 
from ratings at time 2 to ratings 10 days later was not statistically significant. In 
contrast, for the group receiving initially unfavourable information (UNF-FA) 
the mean decrease of 3:47 over the same time interval was significant beyond the 


огоот level (Table з). Further, the difference of differences in ratings between 
the two groups was also significant (P < огоот). 


Table 2. Difference of differences in ratings between groups receiving the BSD by time 
intervals 
FA-UNF group 


А 


UNF-FA group 


à 

| Mean diff. S.D. Mean diff. S.D. t 

Time 1-2 =297 3:84 449 402 2:03* 

Time 1-3 -— 2:04 1:03 2:59 sop" 

Time 2-3 обо 357 -—347 407 a 
+ P«oos. ж P-ooor, 


Table 3. Mean differences in ratings by time interval, standard dev 
for groups receiving the BSD 
FA-UNF group 


—————— ——. 


iations and t values 


UNF-FA group 


Time 1—2 
Time 1-3 
Time 2—3 


Mean diff. 
7277 
—217 

обо 


S.D. t 
3:84 473*** 
2:04 6-97*** 
357 tii 

* P<oros. 


rr 
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Additional evi i 
Б sere — шеи the second hypothesis was provided when 
redox di e the two groups regarding initial ratings and 
sé a ae e decrease in ratings for group FA-UNF (mean decrease 
UNF-FA (Pe oos) — than was the mean increase (mean 1-03) for grou 
= 5 Ы б Ж E data are presented in Table 2. д 
"Wr vorn -= t at the more important hypothesis in terms of its practical 
‚ ie. the persistence of unfavourable impressions over a delayed time 


period, wa i 
, Was supported, whereas the hypothesis that unfavourable impressions would 


be more sist ethecounter-commun cation 
res i 
istant to change aftera short delay (at thetim hecount m. icati 


was 
presented) was not apparent. 


OEREN Recall of favourable and unfavourable impressions 
ilis db che qr recalled when subjects were asked to describe narratively 
for nisus У ПА read about the previous week was from o-9. It was found that 
буы] dni wx FA-UNF the mean number of favourable elements recalled 
oe, iiim i iffer significantly from the mean number of unfavourable elements 
These s s er, for group UNF-FA this difference was significant (P< о:001). 

ubjects reported an average of 2:88 unfavourable elements as compared to a 
vourable elements. Further, when comparisons were made between 
ts showed that subjects in group FA-UNF recalled 
iours than subjects in group UNF-FA (P< o'o1). 


mean of 1:30 fa 
the : 
I experimental groups, resul 
iom 
gnificantly more favourable behav 


DISCUSSION 

pothesis that initially unfavourable impres- 
hange over a protracted period of time than initially 
posure to counter-communications. However, 
would exist immediately following the counter- 


^ 
ав results of this study support the hy! 
f S are more resistant to С 
н impressions following ex 
as ypothesis that this same pattern 

munication was not verified. 

The fact that both groups receiving initially favourable and unfavourable com- 
ns in the direction of the counter-communica- 
Il, to some extent, 


munications modified their impressio 

tion is not surprising. It is to be expected that new information wi 
"s incorporated into future evaluations. What is crucial, however, is the finding 
that initially unfavourable impressions appear to have greater saliency than initially 
favourable impressions ОУ iod. This observation Was 


er an extended time реп 
Su : ` 
Pported by two sets of data: nce in the narrative recall 


the ratings and the differe 
of favourable and unfavourable behaviours. 
It is evident from the findings © 


f this study and fro 
reae addressing the same issue (Briscoe et al., 1967; 
964; Richey et al., 1967) that the hypothes 


m the results of previous 
Freedman & Steinbruner, 
his investigation are 


es formulated in t 
s for many areas of 


d have practical implication: 


te А 

a require further study, an Р 
cial and int jour i society today- 

erpersonal behaviour 1 our : А 

ә to behaviour, then the understanding of attitude 

With respect to the 


tal changes. 


rable and un: 
ble impression 
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the a to change 0 

Ocial implications are apparent. 
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attitudes are more difficult to modify, even if the behaviour of the vae a gto 
being evaluated changes in a more favourable direction, and conversely if favour: 3 
attitudes can more easily be changed in an unfavourable direction, the end resu 
points to a more negative evaluation in either case. | „йе 
These findings suggest that modifying personal and perhaps even social attitude 
in a direction contrary to one’s own value or belief system (when these autodes ие 
negative) is more likely to occur in the direction of reinforcing the i 
negative valuation. Thus attempts should be made to more fully understand th 
theoretical and empirical reason for the differential resistance to change of favour- 
able and unfavourable attitudes when contrary evidence is introduced. | 
There are several directions which future research might take. The first is to 
attempt to obtain behavioural validation for the attitudinal evidence. The second 
is to find ways of relating the attitude-change process and the resulting outcome to a 
theoretical framework. There is some evidence (Beigel, 1970) that personality 
variables may be related to the understanding of the process of attitude change. 
Investigations in this area appear to be a sound direction to take in an attempt to 
formulate a general theory to account for the relatively consistent empirical findings. 
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An Exploratory Study of Interaction Amongst British and 
Immigrant Children 


By G. A. BROWN 
The Education Centre, New University of Ulster 


-aggressive verbal and bodily contacts of a sample of 
ld children were compared. Immigrant children 
hildren. A language barrier between , 


The frequencies of aggressive and non 

3б бин aad 37 immigrant 9- to 10-year-old ir 

Bb ore aggressive with each other than with British cl 
ish and immigrant children was detected. 


n's responses to other ethnic 


Studies of primary and secondary school childre: 
titude scales and sociometric 


groups are usually based upon various forms of at 
choices (e.g. Criswell, 1939; Kawwa, 1968; Robertson & Kawwa, 1971; Richardson 


& Green, 1971) rather than samples of actual behaviour. This study is based upon 
Observed frequencies of non-aggressive and aggressive verbal and bodily contacts 
of groups of white indigenous British and immigrant children working together 
in informally structured classrooms. The sample consisted of 36 British and 37 
immigrant children (34 born in the West Indies and British Guiana, three born of 
West Indian parents in Britain) drawn from two parallel classes of g- to 10-year- 
olds in a primary school in Hackney. The catchment area was predominantly 
Working class, who were mainly living in older houses converted into flats. The 
teachers, one male and one female, had each had one year's experience of 


teaching at the school. 


PROCEDURE 
d category system on a 2 x2 matrix. The 


bal contacts—asking, offering help, dis- 
erbal contacts—demanding, abusing, 
bodily contacts—stroking, touching, 
y, rubbing; d: Aggressive bodily contacts hitting 
nipping, tapping hard, kicking, pulling hair. 


les of coding are given in Fig. 1. 


ined to use a fourfol 
Non-aggressive Ver 
A: aggressive V 


Non-aggressive 


An observer was tra 
Categories were: V: 
Cussing, making jokes: 
teasing, threatening; Р: 
holding gently, tapping gentl 
With hand or object, jabbing 

The matrix and some examp 


ylvester leans 


lend your rubber.’ S 
qued s Winston. 


British Immigrant — 
‘ on, 
ш taneously and touche: 


forward simu 
Score VP. 


«Gimme my brush ba 


score Л. 


ips Beverley 
Althea deem at Sara. Nil response. 


Immi 
igrant Eileen smiles 2 
ing. Nil response. 


British 
ck? Claudia waves hands. 


and grins. Score d. | 
Sara continues 
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Differences between v and A scores were the most difficult to discriminate, n 
they often depended upon extra- and non-verbal cues, such as tone, pitch, vet 
expressions and gestures. In cases of doubt the observer scored the contact as 
or p. ] 

'The observations were made during sessions when the children were allowed to 
choose from a range of activities such as model-building, collage work, painting and 
drawing which were set up on different tables within the classrooms. The children 
were expected to pursue the same activity for a few days. Each member of the 
small groups was observed for 5 sec. in clockwise order around the group. Nil 
responses were not recorded. The observations were made for 40 min. per session 
per class on two consecutive afternoons. The order of observations of groups and 

classes was counterbalanced. The observer initially spent two days familiarizing 
herself with the classes. | 

Table 1 sets out the composition of the groups. There were slight variations in 


the groups’ composition between the sessions, due to pupil absences. Five groups 
were drawn from each class. 


Table 1. The composition of the groups 
Group... 1 2 


3 4 5 6 7 8 9 19 

British 
Boys 1 2 2 1* 4 2 4 o 19 
Girls 2 2 8 a" 2 o o I o 4 Nf 

Immigrant 
Boys 2 3 3 4 4 4 2 2 á 20 
Girls 2 о о І о 1* I І 2 18 
Total T 9 9 © & & $ = ы к ш 
* One pupil absent from one session, 


Table 2. Total responses 


(Figures in parentheses are Percentages of raw totals ) 


Verbal Bodily 
Non “шы а 
aggressive Aggressive > Э 
Immigrant-Immigrant 128 (45-2) тч 1:2) rim npa P 
British-British 88 (574) ёзу ga ra ar d 1) = 
Immigrant-British 87 (44:6) 24 (12:3) 64 (32-8) 20 ( » ш 7 5 
British-Immigrant 67 (45-9) 20 (13-7) 45 (30:8) pes « 


14 (9:6) 146 
370 122 209 7] 778 
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ses were independent when they are, more probably, a series of Markov chains 
which have the effect of slightly inflating chi-square values. Hence the findings 
must be treated with some caution. E 

| At first sight, immigrant children appeared to be more socially active and aggres- 
sive than their British peers and to use the physical mode of aggression more fre- 
quently. These results may be accounted for by the greater number of boys amongst 
the immigrant children. They did, however, make 97/283 aggressive responses to 
each other and only 44/195 towards British children (y? 971; d.f.=1; P«oor). 
Within the British and immigrant groups 67-3 per cent of the contacts were verbal 
and only 58 per cent of the cross-cultural contacts (19661; 4+ =1; P«os). 
The immigrant children made 84/195 bodily contacts with British children and only 
95/283 with each other (32—3:98; d.f.=1; P< о:о5).* Overall, the British and 
immigrant children had similar frequencies of verbal contacts (62°7 v. 64:3 per 
cent) and the British children were not significantly more aggressive towards each 
other than towards immigrant children (9-237 d.f.=1; P» 0°05). 

In this small-sample study, the immigrant children were more aggressive towards 
each other than towards British children. The differences in verbal contacts with- 
in and between the groups point to the existence of a language barrier. This is 
reinforced by the finding that immigrant children were more likely to make 
bodily contacts with British children than with each other. Taken together, the 
results reveal an ethnic cleavage in the public behaviour of immigrant and British 
children of this age and are in line with evidence from the United States pore 
al., 1950). They point to differences in inter- and intra-racial physical and ver B 
Contacts not detected in studies of younger American children (Goodman, 1952; 
Stevenson & Stewart, 1958), offer some support for the legens ne, Sam 
view of minority group behaviour (Berkowitz, 1962), and ien to фы не 
à language barrier between English-speaking immigrant children and 11015 


British children. 
The results rep 
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and immigrant 


/ ied out the pilot w 
є а the head teachers, 


iss Sylv: 
e carried out. 


rvations 
h the pilot an 


The author wishes to thank M 
illiams who made the obse 


Children of the schools in whic uu 
ду contacts with each other and with immigran 
dren's bodily P pP a 


* In contrast, the British chil 
t ly (P= 2405 9 


ch ld. 


‘dren did not differ significant 
Ir 
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A Modification of the Sexual Orientation Method and an 
Automated Technique for Presentation and Scoring 


By JEAN E. SAMBROOKS anp M. J. MacCULLOCH 
Department of Psychiatry, University of Liverpool 


A computer-assisted psychometric system (C.A.P.S.) for automated presentation of psycho- 
metric tests and questionnaires is described, and some of its clinical applications are dis- 
cussed. The system has been used to present à modification of the widely used Sexual 
Orientation Method (S.O.M.) of Feldman et al. (1966). This questionnaire was designed to 
assess a subject's sexual orientation towards males and females. Details of the modification 
of the questionnaire and a paper and pencil version are presented. The implications of data 
obtained from a group of volunteer heterosexual males is discussed and it can be seen that the 
revision of the questionnaire was a necessary advance as some of the data derived from the 
original version are merely artifacts of the erroneous assumptions upon which the S.O.M. was 
originally based. The increasing need to gather and evaluate larger and larger amounts of 
clinical data in a psychiatric setting is beginning to cause problems; the computer-assisted 
Psychometric system is an inexpensive time-saving device with wide applications relevant to 


this problem. 
ned with the development and the clinical application 


d behaviour (MacCulloch et al., 1969; Birtles 
measures of attitude (Sambrooks, 1970; 


The authors have been concer 
of data-logging systems to recor 
et al., 1972; Challacombe et al., 1972) and 


Sambrooks & MacCulloch, 1970): А 
This ра er describes the clinical application of a Computer-Assisted Psycho- 
жа Sexual Orientation Method (S.O.M.) 


metric System (С.А.Р.5.) їп relation to the 


of Feldman et al. (1966): 
TRIC SYSTEM (С.А.Р.5.) 


ISTED PSYCHOME 
(b) the encoder, and 


-ASS 
(a) peripheral interface, 


THE COMPUTER 


This system comprises three parts: 


(c) the computer (see Fig. 1). ; 

4 А ts 
The interface. The peripheral interface vts s 
from aluminium angle iron. The дыш their plunge 
to accommodate six plastic syr™g : ttom ends were modified so that they 


Was cemented to the syringe plungers " hes, set at the bottom end of the barrels. 
grass yaten e he subject keys which 


Operated on clusters of two mi king t 
е ; thod of making "t. А 
This system provided a cheap, puni i for example, four keys in mpeg 


could be removed when f tive response buttons only. , " 
ment were removed to giv f hite reflecting surface placed upon 1 


The rest of the dest ep о. i red on slides which were set in 
ae ae question Kodak Carousel projector was set on a 
; and set to project the questions 


€ Kodak Carousel e mon 
orizontal platform, 24 ft. above t : Fig. 1): 
through amis set up at 45 degrees = 1g 


of a desk-top module constructed 
s made of $ in. plywood, drilled 
rs. A white tiled surface 


63 
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COMPUTER 


Ja, PRINT 


OUT 
ENCODER 


RESPONSES LOGGING 


COMPUTATIONS 

А Е 5: 

Fig. r. 'The C.A.P.S.: components and operational sequence. CS, control switches; 
P, projector; MAG, 8o-slide magazine. 


The circuits were so arranged using ‘mono-stables’ that the second micro- 
switch under each response button was used to advance the projector to the next 
slide when the subject released his hand from making the response. ‘The first micro- 
switch was available for recording the subject’s choice response. A photo-cell with 
appropriate triggering circuits was set behind an area in the reflecting mirror which 
had been lightly scratched to allow a portion of the projected light through. The 
photo-cell system was available to indicate the onset of each slide. 

The encoder. This has been described in detail elsewhere (MacCulloch et al., 
1969; Birtles et al., 1972). It essentially consists of a line sampler, circuits and punch 


drivers operating an eight-channel, 110 character per second B.R.P.E. Westrex 
punch. 


The computer. The Liverpool Universi 


ty KDF 9 computer was programmed to 
accept and decode our data tape. 


THE SEXUAL ORIENTATION METHOD 
MODIFICATION 

The Sexual Orientation questionnaire 

of Osgood et al., 1957, and the person 


QUESTIONNAIRE AND ITS 


(based on the semantic differential technique 


al questionnaire technique of Shapiro, 1961) 
was published in 1966 by Feldman et al., and has now been used by them ona fairly 
extensive group of homosexual patients numberin 


8 approximately 100. It is used 
to assist the clinicians to assess patients’ sexual ori 


going classical aversive conditioning 4° 
well as AA and psychotherapy. 


Several interesting points have come out of t 
MacCulloch (1969) commented that scores b 
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tendency fi 

Frid : the male scores to regress upwards during depressive mood changes 

a А we a tendency for inconsistent scores to appear when a patient m 

g to change his sexual orientati h 

"icm nar 2 rientation s ortly after the start of treatment. 

- е (1968) had pointed out that the original questionnaire rests бй 

in s . e assumption that the scale positions of the adjectival phrases used are 
ed to be equidistant, we therefore decided to modify the S.O.M. prior to 


testing on the C.A.P.S. 


THE SEXUAL ORIENTATION METHOD (1966) 


Brie o Sex i 1 i i 

"- fly, the Sexual Orientation Method (1966) consists of six adjectives with sexual 
ü мө A = : s 

notations. These are: interesting, attractive, handsome (beautiful as applied to 


females), hot, pleasurable and exciting; all of these are applied to two concepts: 
men are sexually to me’ and ‘women are $ The subject has to choose 
by a paired comparison method which sca e is most true for 
him with regard to the concept in question. Five s 
from (a) very, e.g., pleasurable to (e) very unpleasura 


exually to me’. 
le position per adjectiv 
cale positions are used ranging 


ble, as below: 


Very Quite Neither pleasurable Quite Very 
nor unpleasurable unpleasurable unpleasurable 


pleasurable pleasurable 


e 


d 


a b c 
with every other position generating two sets of 
lated to the male concept and the other to the 


igned for each concept. 


pared 


Each scale position is com 
t being ге 


бо paired comparisons, one $6 
female concept, thus allowing a score of from 6 to 48 to be assi. и 
The highest score being obtained when the most favourable level of intensity is the 
One nearest to that which the subject feels to be true. The method (following 
Shapiro) therefore allows one to make consis nconsistency where 


patterns are only partl inconsistent. | 
dae Method has now been modified as follows: 
f equidistance between scale po- 


The Sexual Orientation : 
It was decided that the original assumption O bel 
sitions should be dropped (in agreement with Phillips, 1968), asit 18 E ei nie 
Such an assumption is unlikely to be trues especially with € to же > ана 
Phrases as ‘very boring ‘very interesting’. The present met + = w ne : A. 
Чоп concerning the spacing of statements а i This would mainly 
inconsistent patterns produced by we is tio distance ten response 
ке шелтә ња анро шүн Шр original S on 1966) could be regarded as 
patterns a j he original 9-07 alloen, УУ a ae s 
nd not eight (as the 016 y theres ' 
Consistent ian uir previous results found ae voee penes 
Я А z е 
tencies (MacCulloch, 1969) may s 
rather than a ‘true’ confusion on the 
Having dropped the assumption of eq 
Ways in which the pairs of judgements cou 


tency out of 1 


nd it is suggest 
ill be reduced. 
n of equi 


tient. 
part of the patient. — (1968) suggested five 


Phillips 
d while still allowing all 
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consistent response patterns to be identified. It was decided to follow ше d e. 
suggested by Phillips, as this ensures that all statements appear in nearly nd 
numbers (only scale position c being under-represented), and also this me E 
has a greater degree of symmetry with regard to the type of comparisons = ч 
Thus in the modified version, seven (instead of the original ten) pairs of ips я 
are presented to the subject, these being ab, ac, ad, bd, be, ce, de. These seven ae 
still yield eight consistent response patterns, and therefore again permit scores 
6—48 to be assigned to both male and female concepts. 

The effect of adopting this method is to shorten the questionnaire from 120 to 
84 items without loss of the number of consistent response patterns that can be 
identified. As the subject has less chance to make inconsistent responses, there 15 
less information about internal consistency, but this disadvantage can be regarded 
as less important compared to the increased face validity and generality of the 
questionnaire, and also, in terms of practicalities, to the time saved by using the 
modified method. 

The questionnaire was re-randomized for items although the original position 
of the answer choices (top or bottom) was not altered. The computer scoring 
system then allowed a print-out of 1’s or o's to be displayed (according to whether 
the more or less favourable response button had been pressed) such that if, for опе 
adjectival phrase, the subject scored all I's, a score of 8 would be 


particular adjective.* Similarly a complete arra 


assigned for that 
y of o's for one adjective would give 
a score of 1 (see Table r). 


Table 1. Scoring patterns 


Paired comparisons 


——— 

ab ac ad bd be ce de 

I I I I I I I = 8 
о І I I I ї I =7 
o o I I I I I =6 
o o o I I I T =5 
o o o o ï I I =4 
o o o о о І І = 3 
о о о о о о І = 2 
S o o o o o o =1 


Table 1a in the Appendix 


H & " “ , 
gives complete Scoring instructions for the *modified 
5.О.М. for use as a paper an 


d pencil test, 


METHOD 


3 days. They were randomly divided into two groups: the mean a 
with a range of 21—23 years, and the mean age of group 2 was aba Eg 
years. 


* It is also proposed to carry out a princi 
; pal components a i A ‘on, tO 
ascertain that the scores are still additive nalysis on the revised version, 
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score which was th i 
e opposite to the way they reall i 
rri iis. late y they really felt. On the third occasio 
em tc e normally and on the fourth occasion again to fake in the ит ini 
up, group 2, was asked to а i à 
и $ ed to do the reverse, i.e. on their fi isi 
aximally fake the questi ire i i i h ae sedis 
MERE ые ? questionnaire іп а direction which was exactly i i 
g that particular time i pU. rase 
аук etc. The design w: 2 =) 
: NE А ноо сше gn was thus: group 1, N.F.N.F., group 2, 
None of the subjects reported any difficul 


ty using the interface system or with the idea of 


fakin 5 ү 
ü ге ses e di " 
е гова is e did, however, receive a number of useful comments about the ergo 
ж - of the board. "These suggestions have subsequently been incorporated 8 m 
m d el of the system which will be described elsewhere. А 
е data tapes Ё > yi i 
кы че L apes from each run were sequentially numbered and a cross-reference index 
m 20m to veu identification of the actual subject* or the type or the number of 
should they be needed later. Each tape was headed wi identifyi 
a \ у аїег. а aded with an i 
a Friden Flexowriter.T А ae 
The com i 
puter programs provided two kinds of data: (1) thes 
к о ata: core and (2 
cach subject's response. Pipe 
T'he objects of this experiment were, 


crude ki s à 
re kind would be acceptable to subjects, and also to test w! 
a similar type of questionnaire) could be successfully administered on this system. The 


sec i — А А М Fert 
E aim was to test our hypothesis that this kind of data acquisition would greatly increase 
ir capacity to log normal clinical data and research data. Thirdly, using the original S.O.M. 


ns & MacCulloch, 1970) and the C.A.P.S., it had seemed that it might be pos- 
ible, via the latency measure, to identify those subjects who were attempting to fake the 


questionnaire. 

This experiment, using the 
original S.O.M. (Sambrooks & M 
or whether our previous results were 


S.O.M. 


e-subject interface of this rather 


first, to see if a machin 
hether the modified S.O.M. 


f previous work on the 
1 results were upheld, 
nderlying the original 


S.O.M., was а replication 0! 
to see if our initial 


lid assumptions ш 


modified 
acCulloch, 197°) 
due to the inva 


RESULTS 


out fell into two categories: (1) S.O.M. 


e computer print- 


nd (2) response latencies. 
eans and standard deviations for the S.O.M. 


obtained a heterosexual non-fake score, and 
f variance showed that these scores did not 
on the inconsistency results 
ber of inconsistent responses 
y vary over each 
d fake trials were 


The data provided by th 
Scores, male and female a 

Score data. Table 2 presents them 
Scores and inconsistencies. All subjects 
a homosexual fake score, and analysis 0 
differ between groups. A similar analysis carried out 
Shows that there was no significant difference in the number of 
made by the two groups. The inconsistencies did not significant] 
of the four runs, nor when male and female concepts oF non-fake an 


compared. . 
Latencies. Table 3 shows an analysis carr 
of each subject for each individual adjective 
Within each adjectival group, depending om 
related to the male or the female concept. Ава!» ша 
between the groups. 

: Significant differences аге, 
different adjectives. There was 
or between latencies in response to the male У 
nificant interaction between the 


a code number, 
to acknowledge the ass 


ed out on the mean response latencies 
The scores were also split 


he stem of the question 
ficant difference 


per run. 


whether t 
re is no signi 


er the four runs and between the 
e versus fake runs, 


pts and no sig- 


n ov 
between non-fak 
ersus female conce 


however; show 


variables. 


and is therefo 
istance W 


R re anonymous. -— 
Each subject is given е have had from Geigy-Ciba Ltd., 
wie It is a great pleasure 

o provided the Flexowriter- 
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Run 1 
Non-fake 

Group 1 — 
(n= то) M F 
Mean 75 479 
S.D. 2:84 0:32 

Fake 
Group 2 — — 
(n= 10) M F 
Mean 48:0 то 
S.D. 0:00 o:82 

Non-fake 
MÀ 

Group 1 M F 
Mean 0:6 0:6 
S.D. 070 0:84 

Fake 

= a 

Group 2 M F 
Mean o2 os 
S.D. 0:42 0:85 


Table 3. Analysis of variance 


Source of variance 


Between subjects 


Groups 
Subjects within groups 


Within subjects 


B Trials 

C Male/female 

D Adjectives 

E Naive/fake 

Pooled interaction 
BCD gps x swg (error) 


Total 


Table 2. 


1. Sexual Orientation Method score 


(М = male; F = female) 


Run 2 Run 3 Run 4 | 
Fake Non-fake Fake 
и  -— cama SS 
M F M F M F Н 
478 64 61 478 477 61 
042 070 0:32 1:09 0:40 0:32 
Non-fake Fake Non-fake 
a m pm 
M F M F M F 
6:3 46:8 479 6:2 6:1 479 
0:48 2:90 0:32 0'42 0:32 0'32 
2. Inconsistencies 
Fake Non-fake Fake 
—— m p= 
M F M F M F 
0:3 0:3 0:4 0:3 0:3 od 
0:48 0:48 0:84 0:68 0:48 0°52 
Non-fake Non-fake Fake | 
Aa А mr 
M F M F M F 
o2 o3 05 or o:6 o'3 
0:63 0:48 0:85 0:32 0:70 0:68 
adjectives: summary table of S.O.M. latency data 
S.S. D.F. Var. est. F ratio Р 
353°23 (19) 
002 I 0:02 * 
353'21 18 19:62 e: E 
71972 (940) 
uc: 3 67-88 135776 «iot 
x ы 1°54 308 n.s 
жы 5 8-73 17:46 «o'01 
| T oor 0:02 n.s 
39°52 85 046 0:92 n.s 
422:36 845 050 =s 
1063-95 959 — 
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Table 
4 shows a simi > 
Yesponses are teated “oar analysis of the paired comparison latency d 
split with r e same manner as in T y data. The 
egard to the type of pai in Table 3 except that ; 

a is compar ype of paired comparison each run is 

ed to b or d. : s made, e.g. wheth ; 
ded in , etc. Again, the j : er scale position 

to the male gain, these paired comparis 
or female c on groups are subdivi 

ences are ov oncept stems, and again th ui Duy 

ver ru А Д gain the only s : 

ns, and between the types of paired sedem ci: differ- 
made. 


Table A ] ji 
4. Analysis of variance summary table of S.O.M. latency data: paired 
: paire 


comparisons 
? 5.5. ; 
Between subjects 32 Ж — "e ú 
" 19 
Grou 
ps 
Subie dor 02 
ubjects within groups Р 18 En Stone n.s 
| 22:9 — 
Within subjects 972:58 (1100) 
B Trial 
5 
С Bere euh B Р е B pu 
E [cop parans 48°73 6 872 Mee 299 
аке ool I ool 0:02 n 
68:58 100 0°69 гїї ns. 
0°62 — 


Pons interactions 
Spa saver (eroi) 61561 989 
Total 
138590 1 119 Е 


h of the four trial runs. Mean data per 


1 means for eac 
e also shown. 


Table 5 gives the overal 


adjecti 
c ч : 
jective and for each paired comparison ar 


DISCUSSION 
shown that it is possible to put questionnaire 


ntation system. Very few difficulties 
ing the machine and the apparent 


No subject realized that response 


The C.A.P.S. This experiment has 
automatic prese 


materi A 
ba erial of this type on to ап 
di tè encountered. by the HOI in operat 
6 : š 
nymity of the system increased cooperation. 


Table 5. Overall те 
(a) Runs 
I 2 3 4 
x -668 
Mean/sec. 3:839 3042 25761 T 
(b) Adjectives g | 
Hot Interesting Handsome! Pleasurable Exciting Attractive 
n 
M | peautiful | 
£an/sec, 2:827 4:038 2:185 3:293 3:328 3196 
Paired comparisons 
b ac M ad bd be ce de 
s 05 2:817 2:912 2:935 3:411 3°34 
31 


Mean/sec. — 3:016 
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latencies were being recorded. The system also proved to be a great ny ai 
that only a few seconds is required to set up a run and the final data is d bos 
the computer in a form that only requires scores of 1-8 to be assigned per ac ү " "м 
As the hand scoring of the original $.0.M. alone took at least ten minutes, it en on 
seen that a great deal of saving in terms of experimental time is achieved, i 
system obviously increases the scope and efficiency of the experimenter an ^ ES 
be expanded to gather interview or basic case history data, take personality 

attitude measures or even be used as a teaching machine. , 

S.O.M. scores. The scores obtained show that it is obviously possible to ‘fake 
the S.O.M. as with most other questionnaires of this sort. However, with regard 
to the inconsistencies, these did not increase when the subject was attempting to 
fake as had originally been suggested by Feldman et al. (1966). "Thus this suggests 
that the inconsistent results found originally were due to the defects in the original 
S.O.M. scoring system and cannot be regarded as an indication of attempted 
‘faking’. This result is in agreement with our previous experiment (Sambrooks & 
MacCulloch, 1970). 

Latency data. In the previous experiment it had been found (when one considered 
both the adjectival and the paired comparison data) that the latency score picked out 
those who were faking in the following manner. 

When subjects were doing a non-fake run they took significantly longer to answer 
questions relating to the male compared to the female concept. This result held 
even when individual scores were considered. This seemed logical, in that normal 
heterosexual males may rarely have thought in detail about their sexual attitude to 
men and therefore such decisions would take longer. However, on fake runs the 
difference disappeared and subjects took equally long to answer questions relating 
to the male or female concept. 

‘Thus it was suggested previously that a lack of difference of latency scores relating 
to male or female concepts might be indicative of two things: (a) the subject was 
attempting to fake a score, or (5) the subject had carefully considered his attitude 
towards men for some reason, possibly because some degree of latent homosexuality 
was present. 

However, the results obtained in this experiment do not uphold the previous work, 
as there was no significant difference in latency scores between the male and fema/¢ 
concepts on fake or non-fake runs. The non-significant difference that did exist 

was in the direction of larger latencies for the female concept on the fake runs but 


differences were minimal. This suggests that the previous results were also due t° 
defects in the original S.O.M. and that the latency measure does not pick up attemp” 
ted faking, at least with heterosexual subjects. 


A second possibility is that the age difference between this group and the original 
group caused the discrepant result but the former explanation seems to be more 
likely. ч 


The significant runs effect (В) seen in Tables 3 and 4 is due to the fact thats 


regardless of the nature of the runs, the subjects’ response latencies decrease ОУ 
runs 1-4. This is in accordance with previous results. 
The difference between the adjectives (D; Table 3) 


E 


is caused by the fact that, з 
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in our previous study, the more sexually connative adjectives (exciting, pleasurable 
and attractive) are given longer consideration. 

In Table 4 the significant difference between the paired comparisons (D) is due 
to the fact that some of the paired comparisons are given longer consideration than 
others (overall, ce and de show the longest response times, followed by ac and ab). 
These positions represent comparisons made with reference to the extreme ends of 
the scale where the choice, being one of greater committal, could possibly be harder 
or represent a finer discrimination for the subjects in this study who all had scores 
ds of the scale, whether faking or answering naively. However, 
e on the female stem for heterosexual 
, and therefore the 


near the extreme en 
ce and de will also present a double negativ: 
(and similarly on the male stem for homosexual subjects) 


subjects 
be due to semantic confusion. 


longer response time may 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The C.A.P.S. system is a viable method of collecting various types of data. 
For example, forced choice questionnaires, matching to sample problems and seman- 
tic differentials, can all be presented, logged and scored with ease. In addition a 
great deal of experimenter time is made available for less routine ep | 

2. The data itself suggests two things: (@) that the modified 5.0.М. is x: end 
as successful as the original version although there 1s less i eei үр” "d t | : 
internal consistency of the subjects' response; (b) the latency ata does е: а e 
h must be assumed to be an artifact of the original methoc, 
ot be detected as yet using this system. However, the 
reactions of a homosexual group might be different, although this v ir Fu 
In addition, the data shows that in view of previous = c vi a x stus 
S.O.M. was greatly needed as it is fairly widely used in Englan 


States, and that greater generality and face validity has been achieved. 


our previous results, whic 
and therefore faking cann 


APPENDIX A 
The Modified Sexual Orientation Method 
i d these are: 
Seven of the ten possible pairs have been retained, an 
Pairs А Р 
, : : Ы : ce de 
b ad bd 
а ас | Е 
ized and is therefore still: 
Th f thi ible responses has not been re-randomized à 
e position of the poss! : | 
5 
: e 
: g 
, 4 d b e d 
' | | djective, thi 
| | i risons per adjective, this 
ve aired compa epa 
_As there are six adjectives Per concept [gcn en P iconcern apar Sne concept and 43-84 
he questionn 


Blves a total of 84 items ont 
€ female concept. 
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Table 1a. Sexual Orientation Method: scoring sheet 


(т = more favourable adjective preferred. о = less favourable adjective preferred) 


ab ac ad bd be ce de 
Т=о | T=1 | Т=о | Т=о | Т=о | T=1 | Т=о 
S. Word B=1 | B=o | B=1 | B=1 | B=: | B=o | B=1 Score 

t 2 3 4 5 6 7 
M. Interesting 

8 9 то II I2 13 14 
M. Attractive 

15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
M. Handsome 

pA 23 24 25 26 27 28 
M. Hot 

29 3o 31 32 3 m 
M. Pleasurable| : 34 35 

36 37 38 39 o 
M. Exciting 4 iis 42 

L 
—' 

e 44 45 6 
F. Interesting 4 47 48 49 

50 51 s2 l3 1 — 
F. Attractive 53 54 55 56 

57 58 Go la чы 
F. Beautiful En o p ба (63 a 

64 65 66 6 68 leg. | —— 
F. Hot 7 68 69 76 

71 72 73 7 "t Ae ea 
F. Pleasurable ü 75 76 77 

з Wd Em a у СИ ПОМИР 
F. Exciting А 83 84 


—————dod d] 
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Pairs Adjectives 


ry and 43-49 Interesting 
—14 and 50-56 Attractive 
15—21 Handsome (Men) 
57-63 Beautiful 
22-28 and 64-70 Hot POS 
29-35 and 71-77 Pleasurable 
36-42 and 78-84 Exciting 


These pai ave а 
раігѕ Һау; i у 
been re-randomized and set out with the numbers printed alongside. 


Scoring 

А The scores of 1-8: i Е 

ы. as mee iiis А in the same manner as before, e.g. a score of 8 is given when 

жы di н ponse is preferred to the top; in pair 2 the top to the bottom, etc. 

Howeverin in 5 пеле favourable of the two paired responses is preferred by the patient. 

favorable (сога ipn ak. ascore of 1 or ois assigned, depending on whether the nor 

Bos veneni aiat" or less favourable (score = о) response is preferred, which allows much 
spection of the patterns obtained. The top column of the scoring sheet (Table 


та) indicates уу 
s whether the top (Т) ог bottom (В) response scores І oro. The numbers in the 
he questionnaire, e.g. on page 1 the first 


left- 
сам of each box are those shown on t 
oring? S ae sexually to me’—‘very interesting’ or ‘neither interesting nor 
"cg ax. to assign o or 1 appl 
although t ар Thus this leads again to eig 
consistency А ане has less opportunity to ma 
Asore [om a possibility of inconsistent respon: 
Mr SE. on tained where the subject always chooses th o 
Position i n ut with one difference, in that in comparing pair 1 
Н is preferred, The possible positions for the subject can be con 


in ; 
the following hypothetical example: 


y to each vertical column so headed, for both male and 
ht possible consistent patterns of r's or o's, 
ke mistakes, there is some loss of internal 
ses is reduced (see Table 1a). 

e more favourable pair. A score 
(ab) the less favourable 
ceptualized broadly 


Score = 8 


Midline = ab ac 
f pairs of statements. 


n the regions are all midpoints о 
ceptualize him as standing at some point within a certain 
lor heterosexual orientation. . 

hen the subject's score 


se is made, eg. 10001111 ‹ 
ssible scores сап be obtained 


1 NM 
The boundaries indicated betwee! 
aati score enables one to con 

n which relates to his homosexua 


"Lg à widely inconsistent respon 
y e given as 4 (i.e. 000 0 LI T^ However, where two po 
altering one inconsistent response (eg. 0010111 could become 9 оооІІІ Or 
le scores is taken. Phillips (1970) suggests 
type of questionnaire. 


9o 
R К 
111 т) then the average of these two possib! is tak 
lied to inconsistencies found in this 


an er 
n theory that can be app 
Onsistencies on the modified version occur less often and canno 
ks& MacCulloch, 1979). 


to f; 
ake i 
the questionnaire (Sambroo 
ive comments оп the 


tical and constructi 
rams and Professor 
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e forms of personality 


deviati s H 
Sas mide a study of the psychophysiological correlati ism in normal subjects 
ertaken, using Eysenck's new PEN scale to select three groups of individuals: high 


P sco ish N 
rers, high N scorers and low N scorers. The research strategy used was to examine, in 
the two-flash threshold and skin conduc- 


ere three groups, the covariation between › 1 
abou. 1S method was derived from previous work showing that what is uniquely different 
Бин Loren patients is that they differ not on any single psychophysiological parameter 
богы n the way in which different measures, including those studied here, covary. A specific 
pei Si ag was made with a previous study showing that, in normal subjects given LSD-25, 
€ ash threshold and electrodermal level were related in a U-shaped fashion, compared 
ith the conventional inverted-U function found in the same subjects under placebo. In the 
Present study a U-function, similar to that observed under LSD-25, was evident in high P 
rformance found in high N subjects. The 


эхее, this contrasting markedly with the ре igh Л 
ifference between high N and high P subjects was particularly obvious in the low range 
howed correlations between two-flash threshold and 

rprisingly, over this low 


s autonomic arousal, where the groups 5 lations, 
in conductance which were significant but opposite in sign. Sui 1 i 
range, low N subjects closely resembled high P individuals. This latter finding was considered 
to support the view that, in some people, low reported neuroticism may reflect the emotional 
lunting associated with certain forms of psychotic personality not measured by the Eysenck 
Scale, which seems mainly concerned with paranoid characteristics. In general, it was 

1 personality dimen- 


soncluded that the results provide evidence for psychoticism as а norma ality 
Sion having, as its biological basis, a particular kind of nervous typological organization seen, 


ini "oen 
n its extreme form, in the psychotic disorders. 


Starti : : 
ting from the viewpoint that the psychoses represent extrem 
es of psychotic: 


ological and psychophysiological evidence 


Claridge (1972) has argued the case for a nervous typological view of the functional 
Psychoses. According to that view the psychotic disorders would be extreme 


forms of personality deviation, occupying the end-point of a pa 
Cism, Their nervous typological basis would represent an € БЕ! 


: ici in individuals 
Psychophysiological organization underlying psychoticis™ d on pw "ps 
Who are psychiatrically well but pre сһонсЬгеа P 


disp T me relation to each 
this way, psychosis and psychoticism would d in the sa 


stan 

Other as do neurosis and neuroticism. 
Apart from the fact that, until rece 
eng disease models, there are two 
PProach to the psychoses making the same 
ISorders, First, it has proved particularly c 
Bles and theoretical models with which to inve 


S 5 x 
H Ychophysiologically is certainly more comP ie 
Facultad de C 


I , : 
n a recent review of the genetic, Р5УС 


of opinion has more strongly 
difficulties that have prevented such an 
progress as in the study of the neurotic 
difficult to find suitable research strate- 
stigate psychotic behaviour, which 
than neurosis. Secondly, the study 


jencias Medicas, Universidad 


ntly, the climate 
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of psychoticism in normal individuals has received little attention, both in psycho- 
physiology and in the personality field. 

With regard to the first problem it is true of course that a considerable amount of 
research on the psychophysiology of schizophrenia has been carried out, mainly 
under the general heading of what Venables (1964) has termed ‘input dysfunction . 
Explanatory models have made use of the full gamut of psychophysiological con- 
cepts, including ‘arousal’ (Fish, 1961), ‘attention’ (McGhie, 1969) and, in a short- 
lived incursion into the field by Eysenck (1961), ‘reactive inhibition’. It has become 
increasingly apparent that none of these concepts is by itself sufficient to account for 
psychosis, since psychotic patients have never been shown to differ consistently 
from other individuals when examined on single psychophysiological parameters- 
This has suggested the need to consider psychosis as involving a more complex 
type of central nervous organization—or disorganization—in which several psycho- 
physiological processes interact in a particular way (Claridge, 1967). 

The empirical evidence for that conclusion comes from a number of studies 
showing that psychotic patients differ, not so much in their absolute levels or the 
range they cover on given measures, but rather in the way in which different mea- 
sures covary. Thus both Herrington & Claridge (1965) and Krishnamoorti & 
Shagass (1964) reported that two such measures—the sedation threshold and 
Archimedes spiral after-effect—were correlated in opposite directions when neuro- 
tics and psychotics were compared; yet the range of scores on each measure taken 
individually was the same in both groups. Around the same time Venables (1963) 
compared normals and chronic schizophrenics and described a similar reversal of 
correlation using two quite different measures: skin potential and the fusion thresh- 
old for paired light flashes (two-flash threshold). 

Subsequent investigation of this unusual feature of psychotic psychophysiologY 
has concentrated on the two measures studied by Venables: the two-flash threshold 
and skin potential or its alternative, skin conductance (Lykken et al., 1966; Lykken " 
Maley, 1968; Hume & Claridge, 1965; Hume, 1970). None of these studies has 
confirmed Venables’ original finding in all respects because the actual signs, an 
sometimes the magnitude, of the correlations found in vari 
from those described by him. Indeed, in one ex 


(1968), the pattern of correlations in psychotics and non-psychotics was diametri- 
cally opposite to that reported by Venables. However, a recent joint study with 
Venables and Lykken suggests that these apparent contradictions ries arise because 
of differences in the range of arousal over which subjects in various ex eriments 
have been tested (Gruzelier et al., 1972). P 


Some results recently reported by Claridge (1972) would strongly support the” 
conclusion and in general have helped to elucidate the nature of ths relationship 
between two-flash threshold and electrodermal response in different psychologic? 
states. The results in question come from a study, originally carried a р Claridge 
& Hume (1966), concerned with the effects of LSD-25 on normal n. The aim 
of the experiment was to set up a drug model of Venables’ com е ee of schizo- 
phrenic and normal subjects; the prediction being that the a of LSD-25 
compared with a placebo, would be to alter the covariation between two-fla5 


ous groups have differe 
periment, that by Lykken & Maley 
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threshold and skin potential. Recent re-examination of the data from that experi- 
ment has revealed that the two variables did indeed covary in opposite directions 
under the two conditions but that in both cases the relationships were strongly 
curvilinear. Under placebo the relationship between two-flash threshold and skin 


potential formed a conventional inverted-U; that is to say, perceptual discrimi- 


nation improved up to a moderate level of autonomic arousal and then deteriorated. 


Under LSD, however, a curious U-function was found, heightened perceptual 
hen the concurrent level of arousal was either very high or 
]. The actual signs of the 
1, under both conditions, 


sensitivity occurring w 
very low and being poorest at a moderate arousal leve 
correlations between two-flash threshold and skin potentia 
therefore depended critically on the range of arousal sampled. 

Although the picture that begins to emerge is more complex than was once 
thought, the results just described do suggest that one consistent, if unexplained, 
characteristic of psychosis, whether naturally occurring or induced pharmaco- 
logically, is a peculiar inversion of the covariation between autonomic and percep- 
tual function. The question that remains is whether the psychophysiological state 


underlying these empirical data is a qualitatively distinct one or whether it actually 
forms the nervous typological basis of a continuously variable personality charac- 
teristic of psychoticism. In other words, is it a discrete result of ‘illness or does it 
represent one kind of nervous typological organization, perhaps predisposing the 


individual to psychotic breakdown ? 
A direct attack on this problem has hit i 
ability of suitable instruments for investigating рзус 


characteristic—th d referred to earlier, W 
—the second reason, ; Ў 
typological approach to psychosis has so far made little progress. Of the personality 


questionnaires the MMPI certainly contains scales aimed at the measurement of 


- Shi tho have also argued 
s : nes - deed Gottesman & Shields (1968), who 
a niece cam model of schizophrenia, have suggested 


fr i, ask 
om the genetic evidence for the con en айн proce 
that the Sc scale of that inventory тау be use sidered of doubtful value on 
Psychotic breakdown. However the MMPI may be con d validity as an instru- 
ы . ә u 
Several counts: its theoretical derivation, factorial A is (Griffiths, 1970) 
Ment for easi personality traits in o i i = ci | cH 
nck 
À more "sing development has been Еуѕепс“ :atrically well indivi- 
à еы T Б will Teat psychotic trait ннат езуне 
duals. Of course, it has always been an implicit erar амын and extra- 
Psychoticism cimi a dimension of personality em sychoticism) scale of his 
Version (Eysenck, 1955; Eysenck, 1956). However, К ° ronnie instrument for 
пем PEN inventory represents his firs piles Even the PEN inventory 
Measuring that dimension (Eysenck & a 4-7 the Р scale іп particular 
18 ар d PE: 1 stage 0 evelo d 
parently still in a transitiona h tool. 
M esearc . : 
eing regarded essentially as ап explore орай ie psychophysiological ee w 
р - ч я а 
еѕрі : availability © ap ovide a sufficient ra ion 
pite this, the ready emed to pr ө deii 


qVentory data on a group of normal subject? " im of which will already b 
ЭГ Carrying out the present study, the gener’ ^ f the P scale in normal 


* Я rrelates О 
hat was to examine the psychophysiologicn! со 


12 


herto been difficult because of the unavail- 
hoticism as a normal personality 
hy the dimensional/nervous 
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individuals using the experimental strategy described earlier, namely iy —€— 
ation of the covariation between two-flash threshold and electroderma we 9 : 2 
а this case skin conductance. The expectation was that in individuals with са 
scores on the Р scale the relationship between these two measures would be ИШ 
in direction to that found in other subjects tested over the same range of a. d 
arousal. As a basis for comparison, two other types of subject were studied, o 
selected in terms of their scores on the N (neuroticism) scale of the PEN inventory. 
One, those with low N (and low P) scores, were individuals who, according Р 
Eysenck, would be regarded as extremely stable and lacking in personality ee 
mality. The second comparison group consisted of individuals who had high : 
scores, but low P scores, and who would therefore be considered to be extreme 1n 
neurotic, but not psychotic, tendency. | 
The data reported on below actually form only one part of a larger set of results 
obtained in an investigation of the effects of chlorpromazine on a variety of psycho- 
physiological and performance variables and only those aspects of the procedure 
and results relevant to the present discussion will be considered here. Because high 
scorers on the P scale tend to be rather rare it proved necessary to combine data 
from two separate experiments in order to obtain a sample of reasonable 517©. 
However, apart from some minor procedural differences mentioned below, the 
experimental conditions for these two experiments were identical. A final pointto be 
noted is that only readings taken under the placebo conditions of the two expe! 
ments were utilized, since it was clearly necessary to avoid the complicating influence 
which it was anticipated chlorpromazine would have on the psychophysiological 


variables being considered. Analyses of the complete data from a pharmacological 
viewpoint will be reported on in later papers. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The total sample available consisted of 61 subjects forming the combined placebo groups 
of the two drug experiments referred to earlier. "These subjects were allocated to subgrouP® 
according to their scores on the P and N scales of the PEN inventory. This was done in t 
following way. The sample was first divided into low and high P subjects, using as à lower 
cut-off point for high P a score of 3 on the psychoticism scale. The low P part of the sample 
was then further subdivided into high and low N individuals, the former being subjects Wit 
a neuroticism score of 12 or more and the latter subjects with a neuroticism score of 8 or less: 
This procedure resulted in three groups: a high P group (11 Subjects), a high N (low P) grouP 
(14 subjects) and a low N (low P) group (21 subjects). i 
Measures 


Two-flash threshold. This was determined by presenting paired light flashes, 1 msec: 
in length, via a Ferranti type CL-64 cathode t in intensity with a r 5 Kodak 
neutral density filter, and situated at eye-level 2:2 m from the subject. All measureme? 
were taken in dim illumination in an air-conditioned, sound- x 


prd: proofed . After the inge?* 
tion of two (placebo) pills incorporated in the design of bo room. After 
estimations of the two-flash threshold were mad 
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The reve: re re s f 
à rse procedure was u: ed d i i ‘periments eig] 
i i | or descending series. In one of the ex; i ts eight 
est os earo! the E threshold were made at 15, 30, 45, 60, 75, 135, 150 and 165 = in. 
placebo. In the oth: <peri vi mations re made at e: 
à n О: e К er experiment five estimati di 
after gestio] А f th b I lons were 
20, bns Зо and тоо min. A single overall measure of each subject’s two-flash threshold Was 
obtained by averaging the eight, or five, estimations as appropriate i 
Skin cond: | s r W 
u ji i 
ctance level. hroughout each experiment the subject's skin esistance was 


ss Model 5 polygraph, using silver/silver chloride electrodes 


monitored continuously on a Gra 
f the distal phalanx of the left 


witha K Нид 
аа electrolytic jelly attached to the palmar surface о: 
x finger (active site) and to the ventral surface of the forearm, approximately 10 cm above 


the wri i 
with : es Ed records were analysed by taking readings of skin resistance level coinciding 
mud be E of the two-flash threshold. On each occasion two such readings were 
pre m ne for the ascending and one for the descending threshold, these then being 
Stone fs mean of the eight (or five) resistance levels so obtained, converted to conduc- 
its, was used as the overall measure of the subject's skin conductance level. 
PEN Inventory. This questionnaire was administered to each subject during the rest 


in bes 
tervals between two-flash threshold estimations. 


RESULTS 

oups studied are clearly brought out 
flash threshold readings have been 
dicate improved perceptual dis- 
n be seen that, although there 


The main comparisons between the three gr! 
noted that the two- 


pward direction in 
bjects (Fig. 1) it ca 


in Figs. 1-3, where it should be 
Plotted so that changes in an u 
crimination. In the case of high P su 
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d so that changes 1n 
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subjects. On this and later 


dand ei pepe the upper direction 
old is 


Fi 
ig. 1. Two-flash threshol 
proved perceptual discr! 


Bures the scale for two-flash thres 
indicate im 
nce, the overall relationship 


eshold was generally U-shaped. In this re- 
der LSD as described earlier. Cer- 
a clear tendency, as 


range of skin conducta 


flash thr 
hat found un 


е few subjects in the upper 
s ев that measure and two- 
a. it was very reminiscent of t 

y, over the low range of aut 
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under LSD, for increasing skin conductance to be accompanied by a progressive 
impairment of perceptual discrimination. 

Contrasting markedly with the finding for high P subjects was the kind of covari- 
ation observed in high N subjects whose results are shown in Fig. 2. It can be seen 


TWO-FLASH THRESHOLD (msec.) 
8 


70 


2 4 6 8 10 z - - 
SKIN CONDUCTANCE (yi mhos) 


18 20 22 24 


Fig. 2. Two-flash threshold and skin conductance level in high N subjects. 


ies ме overall function in that group tended rather towards a conventional 
Змеи ng although again few subjects fell in the upper skin conduc” 
ge. Asin the high P group the relationship was clearest in the low range 


where per ceptual discrimination improved in an order on as skin conduc 
d ly fashion 


TWO-FLASH THRESHOLD (msec.) 


40 


100 
4 6 8 1 12 m x 
SKIN CONDUCTANCE tj mhos) 


Fig. 3. Two-flash threshold and skin conductance level in low N subj 
subjects. 
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Ne x for low N subjects are shown in Fig. 3. The overall picture 
коо oh m in "e other two groups, at least over the upper range of skin 
highP icem a er, fes its lower range low N individuals closely resembled 
micum ‚ре серый d avv worsening as autonomic arousal increased. 
groups it is evident that, although of different shape, the functions 


relati 0-8: d i i 
ng two-flash threshold and skin conductance were suggestive of curvilinearity, 
consistent with our LSD experiment. However, 
high levels of skin conductance 


falling in the lower range of 


in that respect being entirely 
because of the small number of subjects with very 
statistical analysis of the results was confined to data 
autonomic arousal. Observation of the plotted scores indicated that a skin conduc- 
tance of 10:25 mhos provided a suitable cut-off point which, for the three groups, 
included all two-flash threshold readings occurring before the various points of 
inflexion. 

In each group product moment 
threshold and skin conductance over t 


en two-flash 


correlations were calculated betwe 
his low range of a 


utonomic arousal, as just 


TWO-FLASH THRESHOLD (msec.) 


o 1 2 > ач CONDUCTANCE (р mhos? 
two-flash threshold in high P, 

up to 10'25 micromhos. 
d be noted that the convention is used here of pre- 
int of view of their interpretation in 
sei iue ion indicates that a high level of 
crimination. Negative 
high skin conductance 


Fi ; i d 
g. 4. Re i i ting skin com uc! 
gression lines rel in skin conductance range 


low N and high N subjects ! 


defined. In this respect it shoul 
senting the signs of correlation 
terms of ‘arousal’. That is to 52у, 
Skin conductance is associated with improved perce 
Correlations indicate that perceptual discriminat 

ults, high correlations 


l 

evels. -— 
graphical rep" ound in all three groups, 
ld and ski . ]n the nine high P 


though of course: the sign differed in е alue for 7 was 65 
Subjects falling in the low range of skin СО! pa s also significant 
Xoos). In the 12 comparable high N subjects 


As expected from the 


€tween two-flash thresho 
he v 


lation Wa: 
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but positive in direction (r —--0:64, P<o-05); while low N subjects resembled 
high P individuals, r being — 0:58 (P<o0-05, n =18). This close similarity between 
high P and low N subjects, and the difference between both of those groups and high 
N subjects, is brought out clearly in Fig. 4, where the regression lines relating the 
two measures together over the low skin conductance range have been drawn for 
each of the three groups. 
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condition, on the other. » and for the high P/low N subjects and the LS 
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DISCUSSION 


ontained two assumptions. One is that 
le dimension of personality. The other 
put another 


The theoretical position adopted here has с 
psychoticism represents a continuously variab 
is that this dimension has definable psychophysiological correlates; or, 
way, is, because of the obvious involvement of biological processes in psychotic 


disorder, most appropriately investigated from a nervous typological viewpoint. 
The research strategy necessary to test both of these assumptions is obvious: that 
of examining the psychophysiological status of psychiatrically well individuals 
judged to be high in psychoticism using techniques derived from the study of 
psychotic patients. When these two areas of research are brought together, as they 
have been here, the results seem to be extremely promising and to add one further 
set of proofs to the mounting evidence, from many different sources, that the func- 
tional psychoses are not qualitatively distinct illnesses, but extreme forms of per- 


sonality deviation. 

Another, more specific, assumpti 
the biological basis of psychoticism ( А 
typological organization, as reflected empirically in the qui on ан 
psychophysiological measures. "This assumption, too, seems to have found strong 


support here. Even using a lenient cut-off point on a ores Sirona qm 
under development it has been possible to show that indivi eiit ihe deb Min 
its psychoticism scale show a distinctive kind of covariation e i pie mba 
sures chosen for investigation. However, perhaps what is "i ares ii hori 
direction of this covariation is identical vet Mer ao om na dii electro- 
a psychotic state was induced pharmacologically ^ n к) rather than skin 
dermal activity was monitored differently, 1.6. with skin p 


conductance. 

As observed here, the co 
response associated with psy¢ 
this is in line, as would be expecte 


on made at the beginning of this paper was that 


and psychosis) lies ina particular kind of nervous 
covariation between different 


variation between two-flash threshold and electrodermal 
hoticism seems to take on a curious U-shape. Whether 
d, with that found in psychosis itself can, at the 

| i cisti Its obtained on 

moment, only be determined by extrapolation from — m des eeu 
sides dicor i i t reporte = 

i | 151 tigator has уе per 

patient samples. This is because no -— us een c puer iege nd 
ment, namely a comparison of the two-flas ic pe 7 


; oring the whole rang i 
in a group of drug-free acute psychotics ice A reported correlations which 
à ious author 
arousal. So far, as we have seen, уап 


i mpling different parts 
: i almost certainly samp! гра 
differ in si nd ma nitude; the measures ain ы-и нии өзө 
of the сь а is also difficult to build ape ver Let ie 
together the results of various studies, since the — ssi nca 
by different investigators have rarely been pen vi Len m prar des 
identical techniques were used for reni: d m vip inn ne 
| ign icated exactly in 
thr the recording techniques. d by Nene ed exactly 
reshold. Thus, the Jd and skin potential wipes 
original study of two-flash thresho rer s m 


desc iments, the 
the LSD experiment from W are, across the two experimen 5, 
Hume, 1966). It is therefore possible to comp Jd and skin potential for equiva- 


i ost of 
direction of covariation between tW that m 
lent ranges of electrodermal res 
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Venables’ subjects—both psychotic and normal—had askin potential = ae 
than 25 mV, that is beyond the upper cut-off point used to define the wie = a 
our LSD experiment. In other words, Venables seems mainly to have tested su 4 ES 
in a state of high autonomic arousal. The direction of correlations he e : 
normal and non-paranoid schizophrenics is therefore directly in line with tho 
that would be predicted from our data for LSD and high P subjects. бый 
In his original paper reporting the inversion of correlation between two p 

threshold and skin potential in psychotics, Venables interpreted his findings a 
suggesting that it may be due to a failure of some feedback mechanism that norma y 
intervenes between cortical and autonomic arousal. Claridge (1967), attempting 
to explain his comparable finding on the sedation threshold and spiral eie p 
reached a not dissimilar conclusion, though he adopted a rather different model o 
central nervous activity. He suggested that psychosis may involve the акаш 
between two important psychophysiological systems: one concerned with ин, 
as such, the other with attention and the regulation of sensory input. He also argue¢ 
at that time, incidentally, that the ‘dissociated’ state found in psychotic patients may 
represent in an extreme forma particular kind of central nervous organization found 
to a lesser degree in normal subjects highly loaded on psychoticism. 


: istent 
Ina general sense it may be supposed that the results reported here are consisten 
With some kind of model of nervous activity which i 


back between different psychophysiological system 
anatomically as ‘cortical’ and ‘autonomic’ or in ter 
in controlling arousal, on the one hand, and 
the other. It seems feasible to suppose that 


these systems give rise to the different varieties of nervous typological organization 
underlying the major personality dimensions. In that case it may be significant 


that the particular organization apparently associated with psychoticism and m 
chosis is, according to the present results, a very unusual one. Thus the U-shape 


ncorporates the notion of feed- 
s, whether these are visualized 
ms of their respective functions 
attention or perceptual sensitivity, 07 
different kinds of interaction betwee? 


i в jate 
emotional responsiveness appropria 


hich are not tapped by Eysenck's P scale. Inspec” 
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tion of the le 'si 
thee : n pee for example, reveals that many of its questions reflect 
who considered F e ie orien smn 5 ченен. x. 
pont: чад items are paranoid іп nature. In additi 
а B кч ina similar way, namely those ну 
а иу ein i uck and with contagion from disease. What seems most 
Psi car an ge m эше absence of questions concerned with other prominent 
aie aim ы pme yw ithdrawal, flatness of affect, lack of interest and drive, 
eden od o Spies emotion. It is these characteristics which could be 
E дан bois ow levels of neuroticism and, while it seems unlikely that 
DR an be interpreted in that way, the tendency in the present sample 
een sufficiently strong to bring out the psychophysiological relationships 


observed. 
Such an interpretation of the questionnaire 


meter of other facts about psychosis, in genera 
sewhere Claridge (1967) has provided evidence for a dimension of psychoticism 


Sun = : : у 
= га. from active (paranoid) to retarded (non-paranoid) psychosis. From what 
s — S31 а < 
een said it seems reasonable to suppose that low N scoring provides some 
easurc i 
asure of the latter, the Eysenck P scale reflecting only that group of personality 


tr; 1 x " ^ ы А ^ з м . 
aits clustering at the 'active end of Claridge's dimension. 
at in a recent study Birchall (1971) found 


" In this respect it is interesting to note th 

at the P scale correlated positively with those characteristics which Claridge 

Considered to be associated with ‘active’ psychosis, namely impulsivity and self- 
ia derived from the MMPI. 


control as measured by the CPI and hypomania 
A further feature of the P scale would support the view that it is measuring only 


One aspect of psychoticism. This concerns the statistical distribution of scores 
ne on the scale. The findings of Teasdale et al. (1971) Birchall (1971) and 
the present authors all agree with the original sampling data reported by the Eysencks 
'n showing a score distribution which is quite asymmetric, with the modal frequency 
falling at zero. In all cases the distribution is smoothly J-shaped, apparently forming 


€xactly half a normal one. 

Nel some of the findings re 
sci independence between t 
oe with the biological or Са 
questi hand, our results obtained W 
ionnaire measure of psychotic! 


a А 
оен into this relatively unexplo | 
Ogical basis of psychoticism and psychosis, W 


BE | ge 
Central nervous processes, rather than the simple devas ilis 
as ‘arousal ^. That this organization should be 


Psycho ; Ё б 

/chophysiological continuum such ais ў 
Uniquely di ; ini nizable psychotic disorders is not too 
y different in the clinically recog Sead reussi senor 


findings would be consistent with a 
1, and about the P scale, in particular. 


e Eysenck's assump- 


d here strongly challeng 
at least when 


r personality dimensions, 
s he himself so favours. On the 


le provide some validity for his 
sm and help to carry the nervous typological 


red area of personality. Here, as the possible 
e have stressed the organisation 
n along some single 


porte 
he majo 
usal' procedure 
ith the P sca 


Surpri . 5 
i ising. "That it should form the basis 0 : 

is, to say the least, fascinating ап d must lead one to speculate particularly about the 
дыш cteristics which in extreme form are asso- 


loloo; 
Ciat к н adaptiveness of а set of chara 
e Я ў 
г С With gross mental disturbance. о бая 
nally, one further general point is worth making. 


that the psychoses 
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oss variations of normal personality characteristics continues to es 
то, Pon there could be important implications for the methodology = 
неее Шш the nature of those disorders. The difficulty of obtaining ae 
ier vel data on acutely disturbed patients is well known—a морей. n 
unconnected, perhaps, with the peculiar nervous typology which may os 
psychotic behaviour. An even greater practical problem is that of collecting " вси 
of non-institutionalized drug-free patients іп whom the processes that de die. 
studied can be seen in pure form. It is feasible that a more complete understan = 
of the psychoses may come through a shift of emphasis in research, away puni ies 
study of the psychiatric patient, and towards the investigation of similar, u 
deviant, forms of personality abnormality found in the general population. 


tel " ~ ^ 1 er- 
"The work of Dr Chappa was carried out while he was a British Council Scholar at the US 
sity of Glasgow. "The authors wish to thank the Council for their financial assistance ү i 
respect and for the provision of funds to pay the expenses of the subjects taking part 1 


An : s 689 
of the experiments reported here. The remaining subjects were paid from Grant ACMR 
from the Advisory Committee on Medical Research, to whom thanks are also due. 
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Some Tests of Intelligence and Learning for Elderly Psychiatric 
Patients: a Validation Study 


By DAVID A. ALEXANDER 


Department of Mental Health, University of Aberdeen, and Ross Clinic, Aberdeen 


A group of 14 psychiatric patients suffering from senile dementia was compared with 40 elderly 
normal and 20 non-brain-damaged psychiatric controls on anabbreviated WAIS, the Coloured 
Matrices, Inglis’ Paired Associate Learning Test and a nonsense syllable learning task. 
The Block Design was the only WAIS subtest to differentiate the brain-damaged patients 
from the controls. The former also performed poorly on the Coloured Matrices, suggesting 
that senile dementia is associated with decline in the ability to manipulate visuo-spatial 
material. In contrast, their ability to deal with vocabulary and verbal comprehension tasks 
was comparable to that of the controls. The Paired Associate Learning Test did not differen- 
tiate among the groups, but the poor performance of the demented patients was evident on a 
test requiring the serial learning of nonsense syllables. The inability to devise and utilize 
mnemonic devices was thought to underlie their difficulty. 


One of the most difficult and recurrent tasks confronting the clinical psychologist 
is to distinguish the effects of a functional disorder occurring in elderly patients from 
those associated with senile cerebral disease (Alexander, 1971, 1972). For example, 
disturbances of abstract reasoning and new verbal learning are widely regarded as 
cardinal features of cognitive impairment consequent upon generalized or diffuse 
cerebral damage, but it is also recognized that the ageing process itself is associated 
with a gradual deterioration in these functions. A major handicap for the clinician 
is the relative paucity of measures appropriate to elderly subjects which can dis- 
tinguish deficits due to normal senescence from those of pathological origin. All 
too frequently, measures standardized and validated with younger individuals 
are indiscriminately and inappropriately applied to elderly clinical populations. 


This study provides normative data for measures of the above functions with 
reference to their discriminant power. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


s n à me hospital and diagnosed t ffering from 
a functional psychosis (17 manic-depressive PSychoses and three ne ie Serie ап 
free from organic cerebral pathology. psy 

All subjects were aged between 60 and 70 years inclusive. The means and standard devi- 
ations for the ages of the three groups were respectively, (i) meaii—=6 > 7, $0.2 2:6; (ii 
mean = 65:5, S.D. = 2:28; (iii) mean = 64:5, S.D.— зо. The ratio m onai pjects 
in each group was approximately four to one. of female to male subj 

To ensure a degree of consistency, all diagnoses were ma 
consultant psychiatrist. The latter also ensured that a 
disability which might have interfered with performa: 
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de on clinical grounds by the same 


ll subjects were free from any physic? 
nce on these tests, 
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The patients г! у у eir admission to hospital. Exami- 
А nts were ех i i ithi р: 

i ig А ^s uc ‘blind’ within a week of their ission ital i 
ema s time also offered some control over the effects of drugs, since th I à; h 
ning th tth ff Я е latter had 


g nerally be vi i 
ы; a em уйнаш prior to diagnosis and further treatment. 
e diagnoses used here were either those made a ischarge or e give r ti 
t dr ti i 
Thec dh de at discha hose given after the patie 
nt 


had b in thr e ooner. 
а сеп 3 i 
in three months, whichever came soon! 


Measures 
Abbreviated WAIS i 
А15. This versi / i i 
di ee - ersion was designed by Britton & Sava 66 i 
y subjects. It involves the Vocabulary, Comprehension, Block et Sues 


Assembly s s 
ica Flo e The shortened form of the Verbal IQ is obtained by calculating the 
5 пе appropriate subtests and pro-rating according to the expression 3 X (Vo- 
formance IQ is obtained from the 


cabulary + C É 
MIS Comprehension): Correspondingly the Per 
лы eie Design + Object Assembly)/2. 
childrennd pr н Matrices. This non-verbal test has been introduced for use with 
Miri чачды r^ y subjects. It is relatively independent of the effects of educational and 
. Itconsists of three sets of 12 problems designed to test the capacity to reason 


esie 
t was d " m 
number MM ze according to Raven (1963). The subject's score is the total 
The Pared Азор p M ol tained over the 36 items. No time limits were imposed. 
type, involving ne hd: жинү Test (PALT). This is a test of the ordinary paired-associate 
Cere Vand aac cA : al presentation and a simple recall form of reproduction. It was adminis- 
examples. Inglis’ s recommended by Inglis (1959) with the exception of the demonstration 
of the task ed bos East-West' and Gold-Silver’ do not constitute genuine examples 
the pairs = an because the two words in each pair have something in common, unlike 
The pairs rah test trials, ie. Cabbage-Pen'; * Knife-Chimney' and * Sponge- Trumpet". 
The Nos at-Grass' and Fan-Watch" were substituted. . . 
Brorle ( паше Syllable Learning Test (NSLT). This measure is similar to that used by 
syllable, 1958) ina non-clinical study. ‘The NSLT consisted of the following six nonsense 
Each s printed on plain white cards in 2-in. high letters: LON, MIZ, ZAD, LEF, HAX, PEL. 
syllable was presented to the subject for 3 sec. and then withdrawn. ‘This was continued 
It was emphasized to the subject 


unti " 
il all six syllables had been presented in the above order. 
Il the ‘words’ in that order. 
e correct, he would be 


they w 
quA be required to reca 
told, « ee was then required to recall the first syllable. If he wer 1 
he 3 es, that is correct', an wn the correct stimulus card again for 3 sec. 
ties vere incorrect or could not Г hin 5 sec» the correct stimulus card was again 
аы nted for 3 sec. This procedure wa d until either the subject was able to antici- 
ci correctly in serial order all six Sy. x separate trials had elapsed, whichever 
Es sooner. 
cee correctly recal 
ora ето recall in one trial alls 
ach of the remaining trials. 


d then be sho 
espond wit 
s continue 
llables or si 
nt for the subject. If he 


ined 1 poi 
redited 6 points 


ect order ра: 
der, he was also acc 


led in the corr! 
ct or: 


yllables in the corre! 


RESULTS 


cores and standard 
ts and the Progress! 


h of the three 


deviations for eac 
esented in 


1, à 
ntelligence. The mean scaled 5 Matrices are pr 
ve 


8toups on the four WAIS subtes 
able т. 
"s he noticeable feature of these data is that the icr = 
er level than those in the other Е? Performan 


ic’ patients performed ata 
oups on the subtests and the 
n each subtest produced 


atrices, 
gy enm analyses of variance of the scores for all gop” e кунш Ө 
i =0'971, .=2, ; , 
ollowing F values: Vocabulary, 7 En y on не Object padre 


72:39, d.f.—2, 71; Block Design 
и IU g 
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Table 1. Group mean scaled scores and standard deviations for the WAIS subtests 
and the Progressive Matrices 


(One brain-damaged patient had to be excluded from the analysis of the Performance 


subtests.) 
WAIS subtest 
a — A 

Group Voc. Comp. Block Design Obj. Ass. Matrices 
Normal 

Mean ITIO 10°30 5°95 5:40 1943 

S.D. 2:99 3°31 2:21 2:51 5:58 
Organic 

Mean 10°64 8-00 3°36 4:07 16:00 

S.D. 3:32 4'00 2:34 2°59 782 
Functional 

Mean 11:95 9°95 6:45 5:50 21:40 

S.D. 2:14 3'19 2:59 3°05 494 


Only the penultimate value achieved a satisfactory level of significance (Р < 0:01), 
indicating a significant difference among the groups. To establish where this 
difference lay two further analyses were carried out. These yielded significant 
F values (<o-o1) for the ‘Normal/Organic’ and ‘ Functional/Organic’ group 
comparison (F — 13:43, d.f.=1, 51; F— 12:19, d.f.=1, 31, respectively). 

By analysing ‘discrepancy’ scores obtained by subtracting pro-rated Perform- 
ance IQs from the Verbal ones there was found to be no support for the contention 
that Verbal-Performance discrepancies in favour of the Verbal scale are of diag- 
nostic value in the detection of organic pathology (F— 0:21; d.f. = 2, 70). 

On the other hand, none of the brain-damaged patients had a Performance IQ 
superior to his Verbal one, whereas 30 per cent of the non-brain-damaged group did. 
In other words, a disparity in favour of the Performance scale may contraindicate 
the presence of cerebral pathology. 

| Аз regards the Matrices, overall analysis of variance confirmed the presence of a 
significant intergroup difference (F— 3:45; d.f.=2, 71; Р<0:05) and subsequent 
analysis by pairs revealed a significant difference between the performance of the 
Organic and Functional groups (F— 6-11; d.f.= 1, 32; P « o*os), but not betwee? 
the Normal and Organic groups (F— 3:15; d.f. — 1, 52). = 

From a clinical point of view the more important comparison is that between the 
Functional and Organic groups. Using a cut-off score of 4 for the Block Desig® 
75 per cent of the Organics and 71 per cent of the Functionals were correctly identi- 
fied. A score of 18 for the Matrices achieved the correct classification Р : er cent 
and 7o per cent for the Organic and Functional groups respectively шш 

These cut-off scores were chosen to achieve the minimum total ber of mis 
classifications. The utility of a cut-off score depends of course d E ssible 
significance of different types of classification error. mima 


New verbal learning. Table 2 provides the mean learning scores and standar d 
deviations for each group on the two measures. 
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An analysis of vari i 
enm коер : е carried out on the PALT scores for all subjects yielded an 
бинни йы not significant at the 5 per cent level (Е= 1-28; d.£.—2 71) 
ай Дает tiet: variance homogeneity, а Kruskal-Wallis a6 
Т caren ih у p was also undertaken and yielded an H value of 4:90 
sso аш © peru the 5 per cent level. In view of this, no paire-eroup 
a тсе = een legitimate. A parametric analysis of the variance of 
P os xd = ха uced an F value significant at the 1 per cent level (F— 7:435 
He eh шеврон comparisons indicated that the performance of the 
A p was significantly inferior (P <0°01) both to the Normal (Ё=8-59; 
т, 52) and Functional (F— 1915; d.f. = 1, 32) groups. 


Tabl 2 
able 2. Mea rores iati а! 
ean scores and standard deviations for the normal, organic and function 1 


groups on the Paired Associate and Nonsense Syllable Learning Tests 


Group NSLT PALT 
SSS pee Ы 

Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 

rame 16:20 8:49 1415 19:21 
санаа 8:93 6:25 2015 21:39 
unctional 19'I5 6:70 11:20 12°53 


rious scores Were used for 


| апа Organic groups v? 
isclassifica- 


of the minimum total number of m 
st efficient, correctly identifying 80 per cent 
1 cent of the brain-damaged ones. Various 
he clinical utility of the NSLT. À score of 
ifications, correctly identifying 80 
d Organic patients respectively. 


lin terms of the number of non- 
higher 


P gigi the Functiona 
lan /T distributions. In terms 
of ^ad oed score of 17 was the mo 
criterio unctional patients and 357 Ре 
15 ach п scores were also used to assess the 

5 achieved the lowest total number of misclass 
Per cent and 85:7 per cent of the Functional an 


| ү PALT and the NSLT were therefore identica 
rain-damaged patients correctly identified, but the former committed a 


De : t 
Percentage of ‘false negatives’ in the case of the Organic patients. By means of the 


Fisher exact probability test (Siegel, 1956, P- 96) an analysis was made of the 
different ‘success’ rate achieved by each of these two measures for the Organic 


Props The obtained probability value (money 
ignific iscrimi than the PALT. 
antiy hetter discrimina" ¥ ittle ability to benefit 


fr It was observed that patients in the Organic group showed little 
Tom experience, tending to gain no more syllables on the last trial than they had 
Achieved on the first one. A difference was кын by 
к етн the number of syllables e first trial from t at on 
n 
nl one. The mean difference scores an cia 
e3. 
= 2-87; df. = 2, 71) 
; The overall F value, significant at the 1 PP sinn the eun 
Justified paired-group comparisons. The PS uu d Е ctional groups in 
POR was significantly inferior (P «oo1) to the Б ( ie ; Н 
is of the improvement show? over the 8% еше 
= 12:39, d.f.=1, 32, respectively)- 


eviations can be se! 
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Group correlations between scores on the two tests were as follows: +0°429 
(P < 0-05) for the Normals, -- 0:101 (n.s.) for the Organics and -- 0:340 (n.s.) for the 
Functionals. 


'Table 3. Mean difference scores and standard deviations for the normal, organic and 
functional groups on the Nonsense Syllable Learning Test 


Group Mean* S.D. 
Normal +225 1:69 
Organic +079 1:08 
Functional +2°65 1:69 


* Positive means indicate that more syllables were 
recalled on the last trial than on the first one. 


DISCUSSION 

This study offers normative data for tests suitable for elderly subjects. Care was 
taken to ensure that the patients comprising the criterion clinical groups were 
representative of the sort of patients who are often referred for psychometric evalu- 
ation. Too many previous studies have used patients so deteriorated that they could 
not even understand the instructions (e.g. Roth & Hopkins, 1953), and hence their 
results offer little guidance to the practising psychometrician. | 

A homogeneous group of elderly brain-damaged patients performed at a signifi- 
cantly lower level on two tests of abstract visuo-spatial material compared with 
groups of elderly normal and non-brain-damaged psychiatric controls. The fact 
that the two Verbal subtests did not discriminate among the groups accords with the 


results from the other studies (e.g. Dórken & Greenbloom, 1953), indicating that 
Vocabulary and Comprehension subtests ‘hold’ even in seni 


le organic deterioration: 
In particular, 


the fact that in each group the Vocabulary scores are higher than the 
scores on the other subtests is consistent with the frequent assertion that vocabulary 
skills are more resistant than other psychological functions to decline in both normal 
and pathological ageing. This does not preclude the possibility that some decline 
may have occurred in the more subtle reaches of verbal skills, but at least there was 
no evidence to confirm Orme’s (1957) statement that the disruption of the vocabulary 
skills is a ‘characteristic feature’ of the dementing process in senility. 

Despite its favourable history (Inglis, 1957, 1959) in this study the PALT did not 
discriminate sufficiently clearly the brain-damaged group from either the Normal 


or Functional one, nor did any systematic patterns of errors emerge which might 
have served as a basis for group differentiation. 


The higher error scores obtained by the memor 
nal validation suggests those patients were much 
subjects: the control groups in this study, 
comparable to that reported for controls in 


y-disordered patients in the orig” 
more deteriorated than the prese™ 
on the other hand, performed at a lew 
these earlier studies. In support of me 
servation that very low scores on tasks 
ife. In addition, in the studies by Inglis 
ed specifically on the basis of memory 
y conducive to low scores. It is question” 
as useful sources of normative data. 


such as this herald the terminal stages of | 
and his colleagues, patients were select 
disorder; a selection criterion presumabl 
able, therefore, if their results really serve 
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E e the NSLT are much more promising from the point 
aoe et ai m i use brain damage. Apart from distinguishing the Organic 
соч : ч o apium in terms of total recall scores, this measure revealed 
Ferrum E E OW xa demented patients can utilize repeated learning oppor- 
d RS eiie presentations, they could not significantly raise their level 
Mm i twas also noticeable that they did not always recall the same syl- 
à ; erent trials. In other words, there seems to be a limit to the amount of 
ни they can register which is not readily increased by additional exposure 
it. 
ad or structural differences between these two tests are not hard to find, 
ng itis probably due to one or more of these that the two measures behaved rather 
differently. 


T'he three distinctive features of the NSLT are that it involves (i) 
inter-stimulus structural similarity, and (їй) serial 


it is evident that a high premium will be 
monic devices. The poor 
be 


unfamiliar, 


non-meaningful material, (ii) 
о d d i j 
rder recall. In view of these major factors, 


placed on the subject’s ability to devise and utilize mne 
performance of the brain-damaged subjects on this test suggests they may 


markedly deficient in this ability. 
undee Liff Hospital for access to 
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patients under their care, and ће! 
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E :ateic patients: 
dependent raters on the test protocols of 5o psychiatric path 


group of subjects such as those tested here, 


Р i E » 0 
designs with fewest error-free reproductions, It is argued that agreement on degree 
error on reproductions is i 


н 4 r[no 
1 i s test than simple agreement of an era а 
error kind. То achieve t i riteria must be improved, or акегпайуе У» 
simpler system of scorin, 


The Memory-for-Designs Test (MFD) 
clinical Psychologists to assist in the di 


functioning. As such the inter-rater reliability of the scores obtained from it 15 0 
great Importance. Graham & Kendall 


à on pect 
Scoring system, it is to be ne ое 
er studies provide estimates of in the 
“ported 93 per cent agreement in 


: two raters. Richie & Butler (1969 
reported correlations of 9:98; between the raw scores assigned 


three judges. Anglin ef al, (1965), using four raters, found that the inter-rater 
reliabilities ranged from 0°96 to 0-98, They also applied analysis of variance t€€ й 
niques (Winer, 1962) to the data and estimated the reliabili i in : ipe of the fo" 
ratings as 0-99. Wohlford & Flick (1969) reported 2 Seanad the intet” 
rater correlation was about 0:97. | | 

From these studies, the inter- 
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designs, and there is a lack of detailed information on this aspect of inter-rater 
reliability. In the experience of the present authors, working in psychiatric hos- 
pitals, there are frequently cases in which the standard scoring instructions do not 
allow the ready allocation of a score to a particular reproduction. Since the classi- 
fication of a patient on the MFD is based on the total score in relation to given 
cut-off scores, the scores on a few designs can affect the category to which the patient 
is allocated. In clinical practice it would be helpful to have estimates of the relia- 
bility of the scoring of individual designs in order to give an indication of the level 
of confidence with which statements about particular cases can be made. The fact 
that the agreement on total scores is satisfactory does not preclude disagreement 
as to categorization, since small differences around the cut-off scores could be masked 
by the statistical procedures involved in a correlational study. Again, if only the total 
scores are considered it is difficult to evaluate the standard scoring system. The 
method of scoring is based on the presence of empirically derived weighted indices 
of organicity. However, if it were the case that judges differed in the scoring of 
individual designs then, although the total scores might be in agreement, the even- 
tual classificatory decision would not be based directly on the presence or absence 
of these specific indices of organicity. 

The present study attempts to provide more detailed information on the reliability 
of ratings of individual designs and of total scores. 


METHOD 


The MFD was administered in the standard manner to 50 patients, 25 each from Bangour 
Village Hospital and Craig House, Royal Edinburgh Hospital, who had been referred bya 
Psychiatrist for psychological opinion regarding possible organic impairment. There were 
27 men and 23 women in the sample, the mean age of which was 50°6 years (s.D. 14:8). None 
of the patients suffered from mental deficiency and all social classes were represented. Psy- 
chiatric classification, both at admission and discharge, covered a wide range of neurotic, 
Psychotic and organic diagnoses, but in each case there was symptomatology which led to 
explicit referral for assessment of ‘organic impairment’. 

The test protocols were rated blind by three senior clinical psychologists experienced in the 
Use of the MFD. Two raters had been trained in the same centre but at different times and 
With different supervisors. In order to assess the objectivity of the scoring criteria per se, 
No information about the patients was given to the raters. Each rater scored the protocols 
according to Graham & Kendall (1960). 

The Scores were subjected to analysis of variance using a design for two factors, one of 
which comprised repeated measurements (Winer, 1962). 


RESULTS 


Taking the mean of the three ratings, total scores ranged from o to 23 and (using the 
Cut-off scores proposed by Graham & Kendall, 1960) 17 patients would have been 
Classed as ‘normal’, 21 as ‘borderline’ and 12 as ‘brain-damaged’. The sample, 
therefore, provides a wide variety of design reproductions, ranging from perfect 
to very impaired. 

. Table т shows that variation due to raters only just failed to reach the 005 level of 
Significance. Variation due to designs and variation due to designs x raters were 
Significant, 
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Table 1. Analysis of variance (designs x raters) 


Source D.F. M.S. F P 
Designs 14 6:055 3:362 «oor 
Subjects within groups 735 1:801 
Raters 2 0'3015 2:3647 o1 > P>005 n.s. 
Designs x raters 28 0°3324 2:6071 «oor 
Raters x subjects within groups 1470 0:1275 


Testing for differences between designs by the Newman-Keuls procedure 
showed that significantly higher scores were obtained on Designs 15, 13) 5 
3, 14, 6, 8, 11 than on 1, an unexceptional finding. No other differences were 
significant. 

Testing for simple main effects showed that the variation due to designs was 
significant for all three raters, and that variation due to raters was significant on six 
designs (3, 5, 6, 8, 14, 15) and almost significant on one other (11). The Newman- 
Keuls procedure was used to test for differences between raters on these six designs. 
All three raters showed significant disagreement on the scoring of Designs 3, 6, 8 
and 14 and one rater disagreed with the other two on Designs 5 and 15. 

The reliability of the ratings of the individual designs was calculated from the 
analysis of variance and the reliability of the total scores was similarly calculated 
from a separate analysis of variance. For these intra-class correlations (Table 2) 
7, is the estimated reliability of a single rating, r, is the estimated reliability of the 


mean of any two ratings, and уз is the estimated reliability of the mean of the three 
ratings. 


Table 2. Reliability of ratings of individual designs and of total scores 


Design 7 72 


T3 Design 7i T2 T3 
т ro ro ro 9 0:84 0:91 0:94 
E Po ro ro 10 0779 o:88 0:92 
3 975 0°86 0:90 It o:82 о'90 0:93 
4 0779 o:88 0:92 #5 092 0°96 0'97 
5 0:86 0:92 0:95 13 o7 0:83 o:88 
6 0:84. O'91 0:94 14 0:67 od o:86 
А pe 987 apr 15 079 o:88 0:92 
8 0:86 0'92 0'95 Total 0:94 0:97 o:98 
DISCUSSION 


The correlation between raters for total score on the MFD is high, a finding which 
is in agreement with previous studies. For individual designs the tenting corre- 
lations range from 0:67 to 1:00; these figures are improved when the correlations 
are based on the combined scores of more than one rater. Considering such results 
in isolation, the MFD appears to be highly satisfactory, since few psychological 
tests can boast of a total score reliability in excess of о-до. The results of conven" 
tional analysis of variance of the data are less pleasing. On six of the designs the 
raters differed significantly in the scores they gave, there being no systematic 
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trend in the di 
e direction i 
жале mor of =- differences. There was no evidence to 
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gs indicate that оп at least six designs the scoring criteria ненуе 
о 


pm out in greater detail 
А e findings of this study i i 
Pa an te, teak y appear contradictory. i 
james individual designs, and on the ta Dn onc 
the rt a : ae contradictory results can be reconciled when we erties 
a Varel 2c un reproductions which occur when the MFD is given to 
464 (62 rice : e three raters unanimously allotted zero error scores to 
ка ны a o the 750 reproductions examined in the present study. For all 
мнт 9 а such unanimity on zero scores occurred for half or more of the 
biens, к vi E enty per cent of all the error points given occurred on eight 
Half of o. i these being those showing significant differences between raters. 
while for M of these designs were deemed satisfactory by all raters, 
aining seven designs three-quarters of the reproductions were 


crees error-free. 
"rom the bun А 
cerns en ар: vis viewpoint, the question of reliability in the MFD con- 
to Be assure: that he degree of error displayed by a reproduction; it is of no interest 
tory. The pre а ен аргее on scoring reproductions which are clearly satisfac- 
but less val esent evidence 1S that experienced raters agree well on the Jatter point 
Points and ha the former. Bight designs accounted for 70 per cent of the error 
The йдан кя of these designs there were significant differences between raters. 
also effective bi ich appear to be most effective 1n eliciting 51605 of organicity are 
€xercised in i әң producing disagreement between raters. Clearly, caution must be 
interpreting correlations reported for the MFD. Finally, 4 reappraisal 


of th 

е scori ; a: 
that th coring procedure of the test is necessary From t dy it is clear 
e scoring examples given are not sufficient to ensure that raters will agree on 


Score: N 
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1 М Я 8 4 
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me response set (ERS) and personality have been 
d that ERS interacts with item content and personal 
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found i i 
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interaction with involvement: the high involvement-low complexity subjects had 
high ERS. А 

There are two points to be considered here. First, the maladaptive interpretation 
of ERS is based largely on findings obtained under conditions of experimentally 
induced, or more typically situational stress, conditions that clearly are related to 
involvement of an aversive kind. In the absence of stress, however, ‘involvement? 
would amount to perceived importance, which implicates item content, since it is 
content that varies in perceived importance, not format (see also Damarin & Messick, 
1965). It thus seems plausible that ERS obtained under stress-free conditions might 
well vary with the subject’s degree of involvement in the content of the material 
provided. Further work on ERS and personality should therefore look at the inter- 
actions between personality and content. It is to this general question that the pre- 
sent paper is addressed. 

Second, and apart from the question of stress, the ERS measure that consistently 
relates to maladaptive characteristics (especially intolerance of ambiguity) is that 

derived from the Personal Friends Questionnaire (PFQ) (Das & Dutta, 1969; 
Hamilton, 1968; Soueif, 1958). In this instrument, the subject rates the desirability 
of 7o adjectives in a friend on a five-point scale. The ERS score is the total number 
of 1 and 5 responses. The subject’s orientation is here external (towards other 
people). In contrast, the adaptive ERSs were obtained in both cases from the dog- 
matism (D) scale, in which the respondent introspects about his ideological beliefs 
and values: his orientation here is internal. Thus it may be reasonable to suppose 
that persons showing high ERS on the PFQ (ERS-PFQ) would tend to attach im- 
portance to external events; those showing high ERS on the D scale (ERS-D) to 
internal events. 

There is a coincidence here between the above conceptualization and what 
Gardner & Moriarty (1968, p. 311) refer to as a life style or ‘stance’ towards the self, 
other persons and the physical world. These authors specifically refer to their work 
on categorizing styles, and to Eysenck’s (1957) concept of introversion-extraver- 
sion, internal locus of control (Rotter, 1966), inner- v. outer-directedness (Riesmar 
1950), dogmatism (Rokeach, 1960) and cognitive complexity (Harvey et al., 1961): 
The internal-external dimension suggested here parallels that suggested by the two 
ERS measures derived from the PFQ and D scales. 

The effects an internal or external stance could have on learning style may be seen 
in Rimland's (1964) work. He proposes that people differ in the extent to whic? 
attention is focused. extracerebrally, ie. on to events in the external environment 
and intracerebrally, i.e. on to the consistency and structure of one's own thoughts: 
Jensen (1979) uses these concepts and suggests that extracerebral attention wou! 
Jead to rote learning (Level I), and intracerebral attention to reasoning and abstrac" 
tion (Level II). Thus persons high in external orientation may fayour rote-associa- 

tive processes, and those high in internal orientation prefer conceptual processes 
If these differences were reflected in strategies of studying academic material» 
externals would adopt reproductive strategies, involving minimal transformation 
between input and output, while internals would favour strategies involving maxim 
transformation between input and output (Biggs, 1971). 
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a тэт : 90 үз out that virtually none of the studies he reviewed looked 
oy nad to en oe and performance. The only data we have on this concerns 
сое ү set Le buen find that ERS-D, as possibly reflecting an internal 
l'ai o tll ien evel II processes (verbal ability, divergence, positive aca- 
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formance and to other personality variables. 


amine the possibility that under stress-free 
f internal and external reference might 
late quite differently to per- 


METHOD 


Subjects 

‘demure sample consisted of до summer session students, enrolled in three parallel 

foward th psychology classes. Most students were experienced teachers who were working 

Saed i e final stages of their (undergraduate) B.Ed. degree. They were thus older (ages 

The viis 21 to 50 + years) and were more highly motivated than most undergraduates. 

the grade-point average (possible range 1-9) for the classes was 63, compared to 5*9 during 
regular winter session. 


Tests 


1. ERS. Three ERS measures were used. 


Р (а) Personal Friends Questionnaire (ERS-PFQ)- The test (Sou : : ) 
Pis requires the respondent to indicate whether he considers the attribute desirable ina 
riend. His preference was indicated by marking off one of the positions on а five-point scale. 
(b) Dogmatism (ERS-D) The Ds í 1960) was administered according to the 


original instructi i i each’ qa, br кл» ras d 
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lation (e.g. * I try to relate what I am reading to previously learned material "у= ао 
transformational strategy evidently involves Level п processes, and indicates an acai um 
orientated and integrative cognitive structure. (iii) Fact-rote (e.g. d prefer factua Е 
to more theoretical kinds of subjects’; ‘I learn some things by rote’). This is a тертой B а 
strategy which is orientated towards Level I processes, being biased towards с нене 1а 
rote learning. (iv) Openness (e.g. ‘Lam fully prepared to accept that university will eme d 
views on politics, religion, my philosophy of life, etc. ). A similar attitude was found pre 
ously to correlate positively with ERS-D and was included in this study for that reason. _ 
(f) Convergent bias. Hudson (1966) argues that the degree to which the individual is n 
vergent in relation to his divergence is more significant than his absolute levels of aede 
and divergence. Accordingly, a convergent bias score was computed for each subject by 
converting the common variance of the two divergent measures into one Z score and subtract- 


ing that from the Z score he obtained on the common variance of three objective test scores 
(see below). 


3. Performance 


(a) Response latency. The relationship between information load, task complexity and high 
response latency is well established (e.g. Staniland, 1966). It was thought therefore that the 
time taken to complete one of the ERS tasks would give some indication of the complexity 
of the task itself; previous writers suggest (e.g. Hamilton, 1968) that ERS is a strategy that 
simplifies by reducing a quinary into a binary decision. Accordingly, individual times for 
completing the SBQ were noted, the SBQ being the longest and most complex task used to 
measure ERS. | 

Part of the course work consisted of asking the students to read carefully popular articles 
on educationally relevant topics, and to be prepared for essay and objective assessments о 
their learning within a week. The following measures were obtained: 

(b) Essay. This consisted of the common variance from evaluations by three examiners. 

(c) Factual. This score was obtained from the objective test and consisted of detailed, 
factual recall, in a multiple-choice format, of highly specific material in the articles. E 

(d) Meaning. This score assessed understanding of meanings, likewise in a multiple-choice 


format, of interpretations and inferences that could be drawn from the material. There were 
15 factual and 15 meaning items. 


(e) True-false. This consisted of 20 T—F items based on the articles. 

(f) Objective. This was a Z score transformation of the common variance of the factual, 
meaning and T-F items. The score was used for grading purposes, together with the essay 
score. Additionally, as described above, the objective score was used as defining the СОЮ" 
vergent pole in determining the convergent bias score. 

(а) Common themes. Students were asked to write down the number of themes that wet? 
common to the three articles. The score was the total number of themes written. It was 
supposed that this score would relate to integrity complexity. It was not used for grading- 

(h) Final grade. The above measures contributed only 10 per cent to the final grade. Other 
measures included final examination results, class presentation of papers, and term papers 
based on course content that differed between the three classes. The final grade is therefore 
not based upon common curriculum or common teaching methods between classes, but мав 
included here as а ‘real-life’ measure of performance. Grades were allocated on а stanine 
system, a grade of 3 and below signifying failure, 4-9 an increasingly meritorious pass- 


Statistical procedures 


Several factor analyses were carried out in order to define the following variables: the 13 
SBQ scales, essay, objective and convergent bias. These analyses are not reported here 45 
they do not bear upon ERS as such. 

The first substantive analysis was to determine the factor structure of the ERS measu” е5. 
ERS-PFQ, ERS-SBQ and ERS-D scores were factor-analysed and rotated to а Vari™ 
solution. 


Second, correlations between the ERS measures and the performance and personality 
variables were obtained. 


Finally, several multivariate analyses of variance were carried out to determine interaction? 
between certain of the personality variables in determining ERS. 
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RESULTS 
The factor structure of ERS 


Table 
ет. Cor j ix inci; 'arii 7 
relation matrix and principal components and Varimax solutions for three 


ERS measures (n— 96) 


I 
. ERS-SBQ 1:00 


I 
2. ERS-PFQ o17* гоо 
3. ERS-D o:58** —0'02 
*Pacoos. **P«oor 
Principal components Varimax 
I II Commun. I II 
1, ERS-SBQ 090 с'02 o'8o o:88 o'19 
2. ERS-PFQ 0:23 0:97 0:98 004 0:99 
3. ERS-D 0:86 —o28 o:82 0'90 —o1I 
Eigenvalues 1:66 pol 2:61 158 1:03 
Common variance 
(%) 61-3 387 10000 60°5 395 
Total variance 
(% 532 337 86:9 5255 344 
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Table 2. Correlations between ERS measures and other variables (n= 96) 
ERS-I ERS-E ERS-SBQ  ERS-D ERS-PFQ 
Personality 

т. Extraversion —0:22* 0:20* —0:26** —o:19* ors 

2. Neuroticism —o'o8 —007 —0'07 — 0'09 очо 
3. Lie 0704 O15 O13 oor o17* 
4. Dogmatism —o36** o25** —o28** —039** 0:20* 

5. Uses of objects o'18* 0:07 0:23* 0:13 0:07 

6. Meanings of words осот — 0:08 0:02 о'о4 —0'05 

7. SBQ-Ac. interest Orr —0'14 0°04 0:09 —0'I3 

8. SBQ-Meaning 

Assim. o'16* — 0'02 o'21* 0:09 —0'05 

9. SBQ-Fact-rote —o0u6* o-19* — 0:09 —o0'14 ors 

10. SBQ-Openness 0:02 — 009 —0'03 0:09 — 0:08 

11. Convergent bias —0:17* —o0'10 —o-21* do —o12 

Performance 

12. Response latency 0°04, 0°04. 0:07 —o'07 0'02 
13. Essay score 0:07 0:30** o'18* 0:02 o21* 

14. Objective-Factual —0'04 0:04 — 0:00 — o'o6 oor 

15. Objective-Meaning —о:08 —0:23** -0:13 — 0'00 —о:23** 

16. Objective-T-F 0°03 —o'or 0-08 —о:о2 —o'ol 

17. Objective- Total —o'10 —0'14 —0'10 — 0'04 —o'16 

18. Common themes 0:20* 0:02 O14 0:23* 004 

19. Final grade O14 — 0:00 o:18* 008 — 0:08 


* P<o-05. ** P-o-or, 


reflect a ‘good academic’ syndrome that strongly recalls the earlier findings of Katz 
et al. (1965) and Biggs (1970b). This pattern is certainly in keeping with the sugges- 
tion that ERS-I may involve a sensitivity to internal data, particularly as there is 4 
high degree of commonality between ERS measures derived from superficially 
unrelated items—study behaviour and ideology. If need for certainty is the genotype 
for ERS (Damarin & Messick, 1965) the high ERS-I scorer apparently achieves 
certainty by organizing and integrating his ideas; he tends to be a Level II operator. 

High ERS-E scorers tended to be extraverted, dogmatic, fact-rote orientated in 
their study behaviour, and obtained good essay ratings but poor meaning scores- 
ERS-PFQ itself correlated significantly with the MPI Lie scale. The general 
pattern is likewise in keeping with the internal-external interpretation: the high 
ERS-E scorer is outgoing, sensitive to external data, achieves certainty by giving 
socially acceptable responses and, as expected of a Level I operator, rote learns 
academic data, instead of incorporating it into his cognitive structure. 

The findings thus far confirm the original expectations: (a) that ERSs derived 
from the PFQ and the D scale are virtually unrelated, (b) that a possible interpreta" 
tion of these two forms of ERS is in terms of internality-externality, and (c) that, 
given (b), persons who are high on ERS-I perform in a cognitive task in a trans- 
formational manner, in keeping with a Level II predominance; while those who 216 
high on ERS-E perform in the reproductive style of Level I predominance. 

The next analyses explore the interactions between ERS and personality a little 
further. 
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Personality interactions with ERS 


In the first analysis, ERS-I and ERS-E were used as independent variables, along 
with Sexi to examine effects and interactions with the various performance variables. 
The significant main effects mostly duplicated those already depicted in Table 2; 
sex differences were minimal and are not reported. An interesting interaction 
appeared with response latency dependent, showing that persons who were high on 
both ERS-I and ERS-E took longer to complete the SBQ (F=423; d.f.=1, 88; 
Pos). This seems to indicate that a common factor involved in both forms of 
ERS is to take time in thinking out responses, which again supports the need for 
certainty hypothesis of ERS. This finding is clearly incompatible with an inter- 
pretation of ERS in terms of a quick, cognitively simple, means of reducing ambigu- 
Чу (e.g. Hamilton, 1968). 

The next two analyses examined interactions with personality variables and the 
two forms of ERS. As well as univariate effects, an F ratio is given for the discrimi- 
Nant function analysis and, where this is significant, it means that the effect of a 


Combination of independent variables on one ERS measure is different from that on 
the other. In the initial runs, sex Was included with response latency and the 


a 7 T 7 7 jon, response 
Table 3. Cell means and multivariate analysis of variance for extraversion, р 
latency and meaning assimilation on ERS scores 
(а) Cell means - — 
Extraversion Latency Meaning n ERS- m 
Lo io Lo 15 ой м." 
Lo L Hi 12 o'o bes 
Lo i Lo II 0'31 Eom 
Lo Hi Hi 7 099 zm 
Hi Lo Lo 19 Bur оч 
Hi Lo Hi 17 we e 
Hi | ned io -0 5 
Hi И Hi 5 o'61 
(0) р ratios -— Sii 
ERS-I 3i 6t 
31 
Extraversion 843** 4r42* ©з 
atency zu «I е 
eanin » <I à 
EL g 1:32 тө was 
EM 3°23 1ro7*** 5°47 
ELA ча se 188 
ELM 2:26 1:51 ivariate effects, and 2, 87 for 
*P<oos ** Do. жеж P <0:001. (d.f.— 1, 88 for un: 
ш ын multivariate effects.) 


n ERS-E 


c) E . 
Xtraversion x meaning interaction © 
Meaning 485117: 


High 
Extray Low 
Low €rsion 024 
Nigh — 0°53 ооб 


0'40 
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personality measures, but since none of the interactions involving sex were sig- 
nificant these analyses are not reported. | 

The results involving extraversion, latency and meaning assimilation are given in 
Table 3. 

As the correlations showed, extraversion has significant effects on the two ERS 
measures but in opposite directions (P<o-or). The interaction between extraver- 
sion and meaning assimilation on ERS-E is highly significantly different from the 
effect of this interaction on ERS-I (P «o:o1). The means for this interaction are 
given at the foot of Table 5, and it may be seen that although there is an overall 
tendency (P<o-05) for extraverts to give more extreme scores on the PFQ than 
introverts, this is true only for subjects who do not meaningfully assimilate. In 
other words, extraverts who behave like internals (transform data to internal 
structural criteria) do not, in this context, manifest an ERS. This interaction would 
explain why Soueif (1965) and Warr & Coffman (1970) found no relation between 
ERS-PFOQ and extraversion. 

'The final multivariate analysis of variance involved extraversion, latency and 
dogmatism on ERS. 


Table 4. Cell means and multivariate analyses of variance for extraversion, response 


latency and dogmatism on ERS scores 
(a) Cell means 


Extraversion Latency Dogmatism n ERS-I ERS-E 
Lo Lo Lo 1 O'51 —o:28 
Lo Lo Hi "i x 06:20 
Lo Hi Lo II 0:37 —o'19 
Lo Hi Hi 7 oor — 0:08 
Hi Lo Lo 18 особ ой 
Hi Lo Hi 18 —0'39 0'49 
Hi Hi Lo 5 —о:38 —0'34 
Hi Hi Hi 10 —o'57 008 

(b) F ratios 
ERS-I ERS-E Disc. 

Extraversion 9ii** 3:94* 6-70%* 

Latency <I «1 «1 

Dogmatism 431% r24 2:84 

EL 3'14 1:38 2:15 

ED <I «1 «1 

LD 474% <1 2:34 

ELD 2°34 <1 116 


ж P«oos. ** Poor. (d.f.— 1,88 for univariate, and 2, 87 for multivariate effects.) 


(c) Latency x dogmatism interaction on ERS-I 


Latency 
————————— 
Dogmatism Low High 
Low 0:28 0:32 
High —043 0'04 


Apart from the extraversion effect already noted, dogmatism had a main effect 
on ERS-I, high D scorers having a lower ERS-I (P « o*o5). Dogmatism has 2 
consistent positive relationship with ERS-E, but this does not reach significance 
as a main effect. It does, however, interact with latency (P <о:05) on ERS-I (56 
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foot of Table 4). Dogmati . ; 

е > gmatic subjects working rapidly have lowe: i 
is i 4: pina ee, sm highest, ERS-I scores. It cia a 
show high E T |. " à а his time so that he can reorganize his ideas, appears to 
азана е бааа} finding with extraversion on ERS-I almost reached an 
ERS-1 than arme i» A (P=0-08); introverts working slowly achieved higher 
with high level i : 9 orking rapidly. It is clear that ERS-I is reliably associated 
WP FER plex processing rather than with rapid dichotomizing processes. 
nal two analyses, then, we have shown that ERS-I is maximal under 


Lights штел” кол: 

у ‘internal’ conditions (where individuals were open to change (low D) and 
while ERS-E is maximal under highly 'exter- 
cademic material to 


lity-externality is a 


took . 
mi А ons time to make a decision), 
conditions (i 
oni. itions (in extraverts who do not attempt to relate a 
P Kit structure). Both findings thus confirm that interna 
e way of conceiving ERS. 


Sex differences 
significant sex differences (data 
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se found trivial sex differences 
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Further evidence was obtained on the nature of these orientations. First, high 

ERS scorers on both dimensions took significantly longer to respond to the Likert 
format than did those high on only one, or neither. In other words, those who mani- 
fest ERS under stress-free conditions appear to think their responses out more care- 
fully than those who do not manifest ERS, which is quite incompatible with the 
interpretation that persons with high ERS are simply turning a complex (five- 
choice) decision into a simple (two-choice) decision. Secondly, Gardner & Moriarty 
(1968) suggest that the generalized ‘stance’ of internality-externality would relate to 
introversion-extraversion and to dogmatism. Thus dogmatism, extraversion, study 
behaviour and response latency should interact to define spaces that would be expec- 
ted to maximize internality (low dogmatism, slow responding) and externality 
(extraversion, low meaningful assimilation). These were precisely the spaces in 
which highest ERS-I and ERS-E scores, respectively, were found. 

The present data thus indicate that ERS derived from PFQ, D and SBQ scores 
apparently reflect this external-internal stance: whether other items would tap 
into different stances is of course an open question. In obtaining ERS it seems essen- 
tial that the items define domains that the respondents care about: those with an 
internal stance would presumably care about self-judgements concerning their 
intellectual and value structures, while those with an external stance would care 
about the attributes of their friends. We are not suggesting that ERS is the best way 
of tapping into these domains (see the size of the correlations), but we are suggesting 
that it is опе way (see the pattern of the correlations). 

But perhaps the most interesting finding here is the fact that high scorers on 
ERS-I and ERS-E adopted quite different strategies or styles in their approach to 
academic learning. These differences seemed very close to those discussed by 
Jensen under the general heading of Level II and Level I abilities, respectively 
While the correlations are low, they do make sense in terms of different orientation? 
producing learning strategies. It is also interesting to note that there were no differ- 
ences in final grade: rather the point is that the same level of performance can be 
obtained through different routes. 

This general internal-external domain thus appears to be potentially useful with 
respect to aptitude treatment interactions (Cronbach, 1967), ‘good’ aptitudes being 
those (a) that have small main effects on performance, and (b) whose nature dictates 
the kind of differential treatment. These requirements are met here, The internali- 
zer would appear to be most comfortable in a low-structure educational environment 
wherein he could be permitted to use his internal criteria of consistency and int 
gration; the externalizer in a high-structure environment wherein he could rote lear? 
material and use external criteria of ‘truth’ (see also Hunt, 1971; Jensen, 1970): 

We may conclude that ERS elicited under stress-free НЫБ та 15 и а maladaP" 
tive tendency, nor is it independent of item content. Given that the subject respo” " 
to the items honestly, it appears that ERS indicates the extent to which the domai? 
in question is important to him. We seem to have shown here that ERS may b€ an 
index of the manner in which a person orientates himself in relation to the external 


world; and further, that this orientation may be predictive of his approach to aca” 
demic learning tasks. 
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Book Reviews 


Mind in Ev Pus 8 3 
By ceca ponia r East-West Synthesis of Learned Behavior and Cognition. 
R 1 гап. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1971. Pp. хі+ 430. $16.50. 
az Е я. в А 
di rm pekes his ник Бан the кш by L. T. Hobhouse in 19o1. He remarks 
perception and iüinking pi e uce A systematic evolutionary synthesis of learning, 
nothing étientulidbout thé E obhouse. His purpose is to provide the remedy. There is 
‘East? tops at the Vira] e E did est synthesis referred to in the book's subtitle. Razran's 
and selected gehen + ie is synthesis is between Russian work in the Pavlovian tradition 
In the first " idence. | | m 
He divides us ind the ethos of contemporary American psychology is roundly criticized. 
whom the merino psychologists into two camps: (1) unevolutionary conditioners, for 
tioniets, fd ST; © worms and men are the minds of rats, and (2) unevolutionary cogni- 
dämpa а. whom t e minds of worms and rats are the minds of men. He regards the two 
realise in their failure to take account of modifications in mental organization 
азап 28 selected through evolution to give rise to qualitatively different mechanisms 
hne cage 4. The ethologists, too, come under attack for their concentration on the 
brain dey р birds, which have been evolving apart for some 150 million years and whose 
Baer) e opment is highly specialized. . р 
are out ura ideas about the way in which forms of learning relate to evolutionary development 
from ] ined in Chapter 2. One of his expectations 1s that higher levels of learning, arising 
learn? ower levels as antecedents, should bring into being some new forms and laws of 
n "hes manifestations’ (p. 23). 
with is non-associative precursors to learning, У12 
; in Chapters 3 and 4 respectively. Habituation, 


viz. habituation and sensitization, are dealt 
“the decrement and disappearance of 
— reactions through non-associative repeated reacting ^is presented as the most prevalent 
don E: learned modification at the lowest end of the evolutionary scale. The role of os ед 
ies per in importance with evolutionary development, although pe may e e 
associ at the highest level. Sensitization refers to increased теа С rougl терсе по” 
tio ciative stimulation. Razran regards sensitization as the most prevalent type 0 modifica- 

n in subsequent early evolution. Itis not found at the lowest levels but appears in chordates 
and lower vertebrates. In later evolution, with the rise of true associative learning, sensitiza- 


tion b PEL 

ecomes either v ecialized or vestigial. € РГ 
келе па sensitization by associative learning 18 regarded by 
by Ukhtomsky in 1923 to 


The di E 
E displacement of habituation 2 ms У Арона 
ап as an example of «ecinciple of dominance ; 
= > e of the ' prin ә 

i © interaction of unconditioned reflexes, bsequently extended to bre d ees 
Principle of higher neural activity < eile is stated on Р: 25*, 1 he ca " i © 
itati ә : ; iti ү ехсиа- 

°хсцайопз cumulated i al centre acqu ominant position W ith respect to exci! 
ulated in any neurs entres increase the excitation 


tions ; 
S1 4 Р 
n other centres so that stimu а ога ceini 
n workers to account for 


oft s 
3» dominant centre and decrea А pde inm pee 
алгап mak f this principle an kes аы» 
Neglecting it (e — use O 78) but ihe physiological status and predictiv e ips оГ te 
ere ee fe ater familiarity with Russian wor may lea 
napsia f the principle in neural 


Princi 
iple remain rather obscure. Per eate h 
ciation of the у T'idens 


thos : 
and | outside the tradition to a fuller appreciat vá 
qebavioural terms. Pavlov's “Wednesdays » for exam 
€serve to be more widely known. жн Е 
ар айпа chapters deal with forms of true = е Сараа евна 
inaries to conditioning theory and Chapters ^^» respectively. Razran hasa fondness 
ipe fc nditioning as *the doctrine of three types’. 
Belin ding evolution? levels. This seems plaus- 
ting ase * iti ‚ 183—4), each of them at 


fruitful source o: 


g. Chapter 5 deals with 


рге] 


Class; 
ог dod Conditioning, and rein 
Ee tearde oe and refers to his С 
Ше, but i the three types as represen р 
evera] e conclusion 1s based on sev en ot if 
removes from the evidence, which in itselt P 
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of evaluation. 
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Reinforcement conditioning is regarded as a late evolutionary development, including 
within it classical conditioning and acquiring dominance over it. One is told that the manner 
of inclusion is not by (а) anticipatory goal responses, nor (b) mediating central states, nor 
(c) by antedating the reinforcement conditioning, but one is left with no more positive state- 
ment about the relationship than ‘one, the classical, subsists within the other' (p. 184). 

In Chapter 9 one reaches sensory preconditioning and 'configuring', both regarded as 
later evolutionary developments. Sensory preconditioning involves the learning of sensory— 
sensory associations and as such presents no new principle. ‘Configuring’ is a Gestalt term 
used to describe the selective grouping of sensory elements to form patterns. This is some- 
thing new, bringing about new end results, ‘neurobehavioural (a + b + c)s that are different 
from a's, b’s and c’s and learned independently of them’ (p. 223). Razran differs from the 
Gestaltists by holding that configural groupings are acquired and changing, rather than 
fixed and preformed, but his discussion takes little account of modern work on pattern 
perception. One may also question the evidence for some of his conclusions—for example, 
his statement (p. 210) that configuring is within the capacity of birds and mammals but not о 
fish and turtles. f 

The penultimate chapter before the epilogue deals with ‘symboling’, the ела A 
thinking, planning and willing. This is disappointing. Razran seems to be struggling | д 
maintain the book's commitment’. One is presented with little more than a glance at а fev 
experiments on semantic conditioning and a brief discussion of reversal and non-reversa 
discrimination shifts. 

Razran invites comparison with Hobhouse and in some ways Hobhouse seems more UP to 
date. Not of course in technical competence, nor in the evaluation of evidence on conditioning 
at which Razran shows his mastery. But Hobhouse was more aware of the limits of жае 
tionism, and his emphasis оп the role of goal-directed activity in evolution sets a framewor 
for more recent developments in the study of cognition, language and information proche 

u 1 : а: ү: 
developments which Razran largely ignores. Could this be because Razran, together W1 


Kolmogrov, believes (p. 319) that ‘cybernetics is after all only a step in Pavlov's programme 
of analysis of higher nervous activity’ ? : 


R. DAVIS 


Freedom in a Rocking Boat. By Geoffrey Vickers. London: Allen Lane The 
Penguin Press, 1970. Pp. 215. £2.50. 


This book is subtitled ‘Changing Values in an Unstable Society’, and it addresses itself 


to just that theme. The instability and declining credibility of conventional values in contem. 
porary Western Societies are demonstrated in a way even the most complacent could n? 
ignore. The boat is not just left rocking, 


em however; suggestions for creating new conditions 1° 
stability are also offered. These, as one would e жа Sir Geoffrey Vickers, are a tren” 
chant restatement of the vigorous humanist values that have informed all his previous writing: 
‘The central theme is that Western man has become too clever by half, and also too simple" 
minded for his own good. He is clever in the way he has battled with his natural environment 
to shape it to serve his own needs more effectively, so that nearly all the significant extern? 
conditions he must now interact with are the products of his own material or Bil technology: 
He is simple in continuing to interact with this environment as if it we tural and give? 
something to which he must adapt rather than take charge of. To the = imb: -blinkere 
futurologists who simply extrapolate from here and then lecture us on "n m Se do t? 
adapt to these ‘inevitable’ changes, he says, ‘ Fiddlesticks! We mad EM ie. don't like it; 
we'll change it!’ : аселе е 
This may sound like the motto of an evangelical mov 
than that. The bases of the bourgeois-liberal philosoph: 
tional culture in the Western nations are critically examined and found, not uch wanting? 
as no longer valid. Their erosion has led us to question many of пау аре ои beliefs 
But this is seen as an opportunity, not a defeat, for ‘the eclipse of our small certainties 
revealed processes on an ampler scale of space and time’, These he proceeds to show US: 
He does this by reviewing the three supporting beliefs of our kerted culture: the cont! 
of nature and ourselves made possible by a rational objective science, the rainfendfés of out 
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ement. It is not, It is much coole 
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dustrial culture to considerable purpose, Sir Geoffrey 
rward. This is the most ambitious and necessarily 


нт precise part of the book, and I think the least successful—not that I know of anyone 
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S n enough account of the deep psychic and religious disturbances in the modern world. 
ir Geoffrey, I feel, has not turned far e h beast slouching 
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The Psychoanalytic Interpretation of History. Edited by Benjamin B. Wolman. 


New York: Basic Books, 1971. PP- 256-- xii. $8.95- 
pular essa 
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of historical reconstruction of sociopsychological climates that inspired and made possible 
the events. Here the historically minded psychoanalyst (or vice versa) could be used as an 
expert in content analysis. : | ] . еа 

Robert Lifton, well-known through his work on Hiroshima survivors and on Chinese 
brain-washing, writes of the contemporary scene with insight which is much freer of old 
Vienna’. His theme is Protean man—the ‘fatherless’ uprooted and groping man. Lifton 
links his rich experience in interviewing people disillusioned with and detached from their 
cultural roots to the ideas of Saul Bellow, Sartre and Camus, to delineate today’s ‘syndrome 
of search for new values and identities. This is a valuable Zeitgeist study, even if it is not yet 
history. It is a modern social psychiatrist’s analysis which may help future historians Іп 
interpreting the profound malaise of our time, that could presage a ‘cultural rebirth’ with 
all its dangers of destruction of the old (Jung had made this point earlier). 

Wolman’s own chapter (‘Sense and Nonsense in History’) is the most militant. He sets 
out to dethrone history as a science and to substitute a sort of human ethology, more objective 
and less biased by the background of the historians who wrote it. Essentially this is a rather 
angry, debunking, reductionist Paper: not much has changed since the Stone Age except the 
complexity of weaponry; man must cease his narcissistic pretensions of being the centre 
of the universe and his high-falutin’ rationalizations of his sub-animal intraspecific destruct- 
iveness. This Wolman calls ‘destrudo ’—a variation on Freud's death instinct. Its description 
has recently been done more elegantly by Anthony Storr, without quite the apocalyptic 
pessimism of Wolman. 

It is almost with relief that one now turns to the three biographies which offer such easy 

г, by much previous documentation an 
ysis of Herzl's growth from a mother-tie 
ic founder of Zionism was new to me an 
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Occupational Psychology. By Donald E. Super and Martin J. Bohn. London: 
Tavistock Publications, 1971. Pp. ix+ 209. £1.75. 


This book is in the Tavistock series on Behavioural Science in Industry, The previous 
books in the series have seen some remarkably useful volumes, Unfortunately this does nO 

decessors. First, the title is, by British standards» 

or British readers would be ' Vocation? 
the problems of vocational guidance ап 

ersonnel selection, but in a very shallow 

ook on selection in the series is given 45 ® 


found rather galling. 


As a historical review of vocational guidance the book has some merit, and would be of YS? 
e ^ 


g the field. Unfortunately, the coverage of the subject 
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T-Grou 
Sit 7 
ips: A Survey оў Research. Edited by C. L. Cooper and I. L. Mangham 


Lond 
on: Wi . 
Wiley-Interscience, 1971. Pp. 292. £4.50. 
ph and a book of readings. 
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No previous book has attempted to base an understanding of T-groups on research studies. 
‘There remains a long way to go before this aspiration becomes achievement. For the present, 
the book constitutes a useful advance over previous books on T-groups, all of which have been 
primarily descriptive accounts by trainers of what they do. 

PETER B. SMITH 


Local Prisons: The Crisis in the English Penal System. By Richard F. Sparks. 
London: Heinemann, 1971. Pp. xi 4- 147. £2.50. 


The English prison system is currently under attack for being both harsh and lenient, 
for being excessively negative and punitive as well as excessively humane and reformist, 
at the same time over-authoritarian and weakly permissive. It is fitting accordingly to 
welcome a factual study of the system, its population and its problems. ‘The problems are 
not new, although the author of this book may be right that they are moving towards a new 
crisis level. 

Sparks agrees that the main cause of public interest in the system is the increase in the 
prison population, and shows that, in fact, the overcrowding (nearly 16 per cent excess © 
population over total capacity in 1967) exists wholly in the entry points to the system—local 
prisons and remand centres. This is partly because the system will not transfer excess to 
training prisons, but otherwise because entry is not under the system’s control. It has to 
take what it is sent. Changes in sentencing policies and possibilities also affect the situation: 

By applying mathematical methods he indicates an important difference between the sen- 
tences of receptions and those of the prison population as a whole. The system gradually 
accumulates longer-sentence cases; and because of the association between long sentences 
and violent and sexual offences it also accumulates long-term violent offenders. This is P 
aspect of the impending crisis additional to and separate from the overcrowding issue- 

One does not have to be entirely satisfied with the mathematical methods used here (and 
the author admits some doubt about certain of his assumptions) to be able to agree on these 
two crisis elements. Some check on the computations is possible by comparing (although they 
are not, of course, wholly comparable) Sparks' figures for the end of 1967 population and the 
average population figures for 1968. This shows Sparks to overestimate the overall population 
by 5°6 per cent. He also gets the mix a bit wrong, but the latter discrepancy underlines the 
earlier argument by being too conservative as to sentence lengths. ; 

Опе may feel less happy about various references to the fact that the resulting substantial 
population differences in the various training prisons should lead to regime and treatment 
differences but do not. A fault in the book is that although it dealt with material up to 1967 
it was published only in 1971. The delay makes it already out of date. There have been 
some developments during the last few years. 

To argue for shorter sentences on the research evidence that ‘there is nothing to suggest 
that longer sentences are any more effective in preventing reconviction than shorter ones 
is unsafe. First, because most of the evidence is based on selected cases, and selection for ёа Y 
release, parole or shorter sentences is not random but based on еол estimate of ‘merit’; 
so that such research evidence usually begs the question. Secondly, and more cogently» 
the prison system is the servant of the community and these considerations are for the 0/7” 
munity at large. 

Were the system ruthless and completely authoritarian it could also be a good deal more 
efficient in at least the mechanistic sense. That it is not is due at least in part to its considera" 
tion, where possible, for the individual; it might be better for him to stay in the local than go 
to a training prison. He may also prefer this, malgré tout. Perhaps the overall picture ot 
individualization of treatment in prison may one day be painted. In the meantime Sparks 


account of the system’s difficulties must be welcomed as a timely warning 


R. COCKETT 


Pathways Back to the Community. By Ernest A. Kraus. New York: Springe" 
1970. Pp. 104. $3.50. 


Despite the progress that has been made in the quality of institutional care in British mental 
hospitals during the last decade, the rehabilitation of long-stay patients remains a matter fof 
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W. LL. PARRY JONES 


EU : 
1 шж to Abnormal Psychology. By J. Е. Orme. London: Methuen, 
971. Pp. ix - 141. £1.40; paper, 70Р: 
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* Expressive disorders (e.g. the apraxias and motor aphasias) tend to have lesions in the frontal 


lobes...'(sic; p. 112). There are several instances of confused or inadequate explanations of 
topics. For example, it is implied that systematic desensitization consists solely of desen- 
sitization in vivo, and no description is given of the more widely used ‘imaginal’ procedures 


(p. 77). Moreover, Wolpe's technique of reciprocal inhibition is said to resemble syste- 
matic desensitization but is defined in terms of assertive training only. Finally, the statement 
that ‘At times relaxation therapy appears to be quite effective by itself’ is not supported 
by empirical findings to date. 

Because this text is directed at the undergraduate who is unfamiliar with abnormal psy- 
chology, its faults become all the more serious. Perhaps its redeeming feature is the biblio- 
graphy which, though scarcely representative of abnormal psychology as a whole, is both 
extensive and up to date. Enthusiastic students consulting the original papers may succeed 
in clarifying some of the issues confused in the text. 


BRENDA RUTTER 


Four Psychotherapies. Edited by Leonard Hersher. London: Butterworth, 1970. 
Pp. 152. £2.60 (paper). 


Although psychotherapy in one form or another is widely practised, the provisions for 
training remain seriously inadequate. In particular, there is rarely an opportunity to examine 
at first hand different approaches towards similar therapeutic problems. Tape-recorded 
teaching programmes can provide a useful alternative, but a book of the kind under review, 
which sets out explicitly to contrast different methods and not to propound a single approach, 
nevertheless warrants special attention. 

'The book represents the proceedings of a symposium held in Syracuse, New York, in 
1965, under the auspices of the Central New York Psychological Association. Four psycho- 
therapies—namely client-centred, rational-emotive, behaviour therapy and psychoanalysis— 
are considered respectively by Drs David Murray, Albert Ellis, Joseph Cautela and Robert 
Seidenberg. The structure of the book is attractive and ambitious, It begins with an anam- 
nestic interview between a therapist and a ‘ patient’, played by a psychiatrist. Subsequently, 
the four authors discuss their own approaches, illustrated by demonstrations of their tech- 
niques with the same ‘patient’. Each was required to consider: (i) why his method was 
effective; ш) the operations performed in attempting to ameliorate psychopathology; (iii) 
the ways in which these operations resembled or differed from other techniques; (iv) the 
conditions for which his method was the treatment of choice or was contraindicated; (У) 
the possible reasons for therapeutic failures, Each section includes an account of the discus 
sion, which ensued during the symposium. 

The amount of theoretical information conveyed is limited inevitably and the presentation 
styles vary considerably. The Rogerian and behaviour therapy sections are likely to be foun 
the most useful and these are the only two which include references. The section on psycho- 


analysis is singularly weak and, at risk of being accused of quibbling, that on rational-emotive 


sions make tedious reading. At the end, one is left with the feeling that whilst attending the 
symposium could have been rewarding, the edited proceedings, presented in 152 pages, have; 
in themselves, little to offer. It is all rather like sampling the cake from a wedding one has 
missed. 


W. LL. PARRY JONES 


Self-Disclosure: An Experimental Analysis of the Transparent Self. By Sidney M. 
Jourard. London and New York: Wiley-Interscience, 1971. Pp. xiii 4-248. £475 
Following his book, The Transparent Self, published in 1964, which discussed the concePt 


of self-disclosure in relation to psychotherapy and mental health, Sidney Jourard's new bo? 
presents in detail about 30 studies carried out between 1958 and 1970 in which self-disclosur® 
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i then he has probably succeeded. 
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With regard to psychological testing, Bannister and Mair have pointed out that both enim 
and psychologist should be seen as actively making predictions about each other, and t 
both should be accorded equal status in the interview situation. From this it follows that eac 
should share personal information with the other. Jourard’s studies report the effect of such 
mutual disclosure on the results of the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, a sentence 
completion test and a paired associate learning test. The studies are adequately controlled. 
Only the learning test shows a clear trend, in the direction of improved performance. On 
the other tests we find that a few subjects change a lot after ‘getting to know’ the experimenter, 
but that, overall, controls change nearly as much over time. No attempt is made to look at 
the characteristics of those who changed, nor how they changed, which is disappointing. 

A pleasing feature of the book, and one which adds an extra 50 pages to an otherwise rather 
overpriced book, is the inclusion at the end of all the questionnaires, scales and other materials 
used in the studies, with an open invitation to the reader to use anything he likes. 

‘Taken as an exposition of a particular line of research developed over 12 years the book has 
many shortcomings. Areas of investigation not readily accessible within a university setting 
have been largely ignored. The work has been extensive rather than intensive. Methodology 
has not been as tight as it could have been. For example the stability of the questionnaires 
over time is not mentioned. Predictive validity is mentioned but not investigated. Control of 
variables in the experimental studies is often inadequate—although Jourard acknowledges 
this, and it is an admittedly difficult area to control. The reporting tends to be biased towards 
finding positive things to say about the importance of self-disclosure. On the other hand the 
book is clearly presented and written, its bias is out in the open, and its one-shot approach 
to a number of areas stimulates the reader—this one at any rate—to consider further pos- 
sibilities. At the very least, to any student looking for an interesting research project in the 
field of personality or social psychology this book has much to offer. 


DAVID KENNARD 


The Development of Behaviour. By W. Mary Woodward. Harmondsworth: Penguin 
Books, 1971. Pp. 208. 50p. 


This is one of the first monographs to appear in the Dev 
the Penguin Science of Behaviour. 
primary concern, at least for the great 
“Development is considered to resu 
physiological maturation and the o 
quently a dichotomy between “ 


Analysis will be made of Successive forms of organized behaviour, namely, of actions that are 


arts of the body’ (p. 41). 
ning' refers only obliquely to perceptual develop 
y sensorimotor behaviour, i.e. touching, graspin& 


guished from repetitive actions, both or i б 5 
however, what purpose is served by suc 
I have always felt that Piagetian theo 
predictive sense, but more an ingenio: 
of that view. For instance, we are led to expect, both in the foreword 


“The concept of the feedback 
these manipulative behavior 
dition for the repetition of t 
in difference between these - к 
hat the child tries to analyse 97; 
analysis” and “understanding d 
lex feedback loops—observatit” 
the next one’ (p. тоз). Feedbac” 
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Other topi 
pics dealt with are th i 
ы F wi the formation of what m: i 
ig Па, mediational processes, etc. and the dein d | m bremal 
: Ne easels f a - usage of rules and hypo- 
the input roughout the book is on the nature of th ЎР 
жыз 1 1 of the output rather th: 
odes lee a of one by the other. Altogether the Me in Е S 
the prolix uus ap find it a much more readable account of Piagetian ‘theory’ dim 
ventional theme get or Bruner but the variations remain minor ones around the con- 
On readi i 
ading t c i i 
which ea ciis book I had the feeling of having watched a colourful kaleidoscopic array 
never fell into a coherent pattern. But perhaps this is more a result of my 


own Piageti | 
getian hang-up than of any omission of the author. 
CORINNE HUTT 


Clini 
Coan, Psychology: An Empirical Approach. By Erasmus L. Hoch. London: 
ice-Hall International, 1971. Pp. iii-- 112. £1.50. 


This i А 
form a nin of the Basic Concepts in Psychology series of paperback volumes intended to 
mately half a textbook in psychology’. Each author has been asked to ‘devote approxi- 
and emphasis’ is resources to elementary concepts and half to topics of special interest 
asis’, Hoch’s book is directed at the American psychology undergraduate with 


Pred i 
= rg clinical interests. 

ook contains three chapters, the first of which, entitled ‘Methodology’, is perhaps the 

and Inference’, Hoch describes 


Weake: s 
st. After a brief section on ‘Observation, Labelling, 
cott and Wertheimer (1964), i.e. clinical, 

ate each of these approaches. 


thre 

statistical аети of analysis, first put forward by S І 

е ees experimental. He uses the study of dreams to illustra h 
Owhere i "i led to believe that the three methods are exhaustive and mutually exclusive. 

"Or exam d this opening chapter are the basic principles of experimental design mentioned. 

Subjects a e, the following topics are completely ignored: selection of samples, matching of 

or control purposes, objective monitoring of events, and selection of appropriate 


Statist; 
‘Stical tests, Indeed, although throughout the book the author commendably describes 
the statistical tools used in the analysis of 


Many 
experi : : i 
T Mes iiia а in detail, he rarely mentions t Pee н 
Once, ' e words ‘statistically significant" with regard to reported differences do not appear 
T 
бы Second chapter, entitled * Research and Theory’, attempts to show the reader how 
Proy les are developed іп a variety of areas of psychological interest. This chapter may 
contr, More useful to students than the first. The sections devoted to the unconscious 
з of autonomic processes’ and ‘physiology and sociopathy’ are particularly interesting. 
» to his credit, frequently gives detailed descriptions of the way in which a series of 
чар, у and Latané in 1964 (pp. 


expe. M ; 
riments has evolved, e.g. the series of studies by Schachter 
ome of the 


35-61), 
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? се to Paul’s 1967 follow-up study. 
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t к situation is discussed. 
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adopts a ‘psychiatric’ standpoint nor focuses on a very specific topic such as behaviour 
therapy. It should give the undergraduate student some idea of the kind of research work 
being conducted, but, because of a poor methodological section, offers him little help in setting 
up his own experiments. 

BRENDA RUTTER 


Perception through Experience. By M. D. Vernon. London: Methuen, 1970. 
Pp. x +306. £2.75. 

Although the word ‘visual’ is missing from the title, ‘perception’ here means ‘visual 
perception’, and the book is really a continuation and bringing up to date of the author’s 
previous books, Visual Perception (1937) and A Further Study of Visual Perception (1952). 
The reader is from time to time referred to these books for accounts of some of the earlier 
work. 

Professor Vernon explains in the introductory chapter that in this book she had laid greater 
stress on the developmental aspects of perception. The second chapter is on ‘The Origin 
and Development of Visual Perception in Infancy’ and most of the other chapters contain 4 
section about work with children relevant to the particular topic. The 13 chapter headings 
also are to some extent arranged in order of increasing elaboration of perception, from ‘The 
Perception of Form’ through ‘The Constancies’ to ‘The Perception of Persons’ and ‘The 
Effect of Motivation on Perception’. There is a final chapter on those theories, e.g. those о 
Witkin and Gardner, which try to link general personality attributes with "tundamenta 
modes of perception. 

As is usual with Professor Vernon's books, there are no strong indications of personal 
preference for any particular approach, but the compensation for this is that there is a balance 
coverage of a great many experiments of all types, the only criterion for inclusion being the 
quality of the experiment. The extent of the coverage can be gauged from the fact that there 
are 52 pages of references, and these are not of the type which appear as strings of numbers 
in the ee something is said about every one of them. It is а book which will give to students 
oe trem ak pe ERRAT ИИЙ 

; rve as a reminder of other approaches. 


T. G. CROOKES 


The Practice of Sociotherapy. By Marshall Edelson. London and New Have”: 
Yale University Press, 1970. Pp. 345. £5.65. 


ce is са а need for concepts and training methods relevant to the needs of people 
yore om erapeutic communities. When 20, 40 or more people live together and regularly 
jur n ir iit loosely m purpose of raising or trying to solve the problems of any 
" group as a whole, and when many of these jsturbecs 
_ ju people are mentally distur”; 
the complexity of the phenomena is indeed great. The time and energy often investe 


staff meetings in such settings, and the intensity of splits and alliances which can occur 


between groups of staff, bear witness to the difficulty of conducting this kind of therapeuti 


enterprise. Much of this may be due to the personalities of those involved, but much ma 
also arise out of genuine ignorance, confusion or disagrees vine e. e га which 
phenomena in the community should be looked at, about the aims P m the leve and con" 
sequently about how behaviour is to be interpreted and how sisti i e nepra a 

One of the main points that Dr Edelson seems to be makir гас 5 роп that what 
appears at first sight to be conflict between individuals arising -— "3 тот ncrasies: 
may actually be confiict over the purpose or organization of th. o personal i saree’ the 
individuals are placed. He offers a ‘case study’ in sociotherap (th et i for wh 
happens in therapeutic communities), with the intention of providi oe == ind socio" 
therapist with a conceptual framework that focuses on social pro ng the = = оташа raw 
material intended to illustrate the concepts, and with са ae si = es an 
discussion. It would be nice to report that the book is just the job i. * wi ы те and th 
like, and that a broken window will never again be seen as the els [рше si i lind starting 
in a broken home. Unfortunately, the book fails for a number of n - и 

The most immediate one, and the one that sticks with the indeed the time, is simply 
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A fairly typical paragraph goes like this: ‘Often. 
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he one hand, the impatience and apathy 
nse to what seems to be relatively 
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Achievement Motivation and Delinquency 


By N. S. TUTT 
St Gilberts Boys’ School, Hartlebury, Worcs. 


A survey ai i 

Office узы cea Sed the levels of achievement motivation in a population of a Home 

scored nr be en = 90 апа their matched controls showed that the delinquent boys 

ечат 58 m y ау s han their controls. 'This finding was further supported by a 

Prec. "THe Ei rview study of the eight highest and lowest scoring delinquents and controls 
. e significance of the results is discussed in terms of their relevance to current 


psychological and sociological explanations of delinquency. 


Achievement motivation has been defined by McClelland et al. (1953) as ‘competi- 
tion with a standard of excellence’. They state: * Most people in this world, psycho- 
logically, can be divided into two broad groups. There is that minority which is 
challenged by opportunity and will to work hard to achieve something, and the 


majority that really does not care all that much.’ 

The purpose of this study is to attempt to explain the relationship between 
achievement motivation and delinquency. This is necessary since much previous 
research on delinquency, both psychological and sociological, has been centred 
on achievement. For example, Ferguson (1954) showed that unemployment 
or a rapid succession of jobs was a contributory factor to reconviction. Similarly, 
Wirt & Briggs (1959) found that, regardless of social class, delinquent-prone 
personalities had lower actual achievement, i.e. years at school, school record, job 
level, than a control group. Also Cohen (1956) claims that the working-class boy, 
being denied access to legitimate means of achievement through the educational 
system, seeks an alternative status in the gang. Cloward & Ohlin (1961), Downes 
(1965) and Yablonsky (1962), although offering modifications to Cohen’s theory, 


all see the frustration of the achievement drive as a crucial factor in the development 
of delinquency. 


METHOD 
B) method of assessing achievement motivation 
rt stories describing two characters and their 


d could be completed by boys of limited intelligence and 
ples of the stories used are given below; in both examples 


w-achiever response: 
t the bottom of the 


] they both came а 
t term he would work hard 


Bob, however, was not 
ld think he was just 


he Story Test( 


A survey was carried out using Ё 
d of nine sho 


ot 1971). The test consiste 
aoe in various situations, an 
(b) cational attainments. Two exam 
I3 веепгавса high-achiever and (a) as a lo 
When Bob and Jim were in the third form at schoo 
class in the first term. This worried Jim so he decided that nex 
50 that he would move up in the class in order to get à good report. 
bothered; he was not going to work hard because all his class mates wou 
E to “creep” round the teacher." 

Who are you most like? (a) Bob, (b) Jim. 
jobs hen Bob and Jim left school they both І 
perd Jim decided to take a casual job for the sx WP 
n 'ored being out of work. Bob decided he would just 

othing.* \ 


15 


ks to wait until they started their 
arn a bit of money and because he 


h had six wee! 
und" for six weeks and do 


weeks to € 
“bum aro 
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u most like ? (a) Bob, (b) Jim. 

5 оваа of an s Office approved school (п = 94) was matched with a conteo] 
group of secondary modern schoolboys. The two groups were matched for sex, age, intel p 
gence, social class and religion, since all these factors had been shown to have significant 
relationships with both delinquency and achievement motivation (West, 1967; Bruckman, 
1966; McClelland, 1961). m 

"The method for presenting the test was the same for both groups. At the beginning of the 
school day each teacher handed out the Story Test (B) to all boys in his class. The complete 
school was thereby surveyed simultaneously. The teacher then read out a standardized 
set of instructions. The teachers knew no more about the purpose of the survey than that 
implied in the instructions, namely that it was a survey concerned with young people's 


occupational interests. On completion the test papers were collected and returned by the 
teacher to the experimenter. 


On obtaining the results from the survey a more det 
Each of the eight highest and eight lowest scorin 
control groups was given a standardized interview 
viewed. 


ailed interview study was carried out. 
5 subjects from both the delinquent and 
- This allowed for 32 subjects to be inter- 


RESULTS 


All boys completed the Story Test, answering all questions. Table r shows the 
range of scores for each group. The mean score for the approve. 
524 (S.D. 1-7). For the secondary modern group the mean s 
1:6). Since the range of scores for the secondar 
skewed distribution with over half the sample ( 


parametric statistic, the median test, was used to test the significance of the results. 
The median test showed the difference between the mean scores of the two groups 
to be highly significant (x? 2376; d.f.=1; P< 0-001). 

The interviews for the control 
syndrome’ (Tutt, 1971) 


d school group was 
core was 7:49 (S.D. 
y modern group showed a heavily 
58) scoring eight or above, a non- 


Table 1. The range of scores for the approved and secondary modern school 
groups 
Approved school Secondary modern 
group school grou 
Score (п=94) (1— 94) d 
I — 
2 9 a 
3 8 I 
4 14 
8 20 i 
6 17 8 
7 15 I 
8 II 28 
9 = 30 
Mean 5:24 > 
m ahs 749 
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in the di i i 

m i nee m cun of the high- and low-achieving controls was analyse 
lii dap woe probability. These results are shown in Table 2. 

Wi н deii е seen that of the five factors constituting the ‘delinquent 

vor nde: showed a significant relationship with scores of achievement 

Pi in Н ors approached significant levels and one factor could be 

о chance. 

The interviews for the delinquent group were examined in greater detail in an 


atte à 8 $us : 
mpt to elucidate those factors differentiating delinquent high achievers from 


delinquent , i i 
q low achievers. The factors considered were ‘broken home’, family 


oe s occupation, incidence of delinquency amongst siblings, age of first 
ita PE number of court appearances, and previous institutional experi- 
. e seven factors considered none were able to differentiate between high 
and low achievers at a significant level. However, there was some suggestion 
(P— 0:058) that previous institutional experience lowered an individual's level of 


achievement motivation. 


Table 2. Number of high- and low-achieving non-delinquents scoring on the five factors 
of the ‘delinquent syndrome’ 


High Low 
achievers achievers 
(n=8) (n=8) P 
Number of sample 
Admitting delinquent acts — 4 0o58 
Receiving corporal punishment — 4 0'058 
Admitting truancy I 6 0:022 sig. 
Expressing positive attitudes to police 3 — 
Expressing neutral attitudes to police 5 5 0'022 sig. 
Expressing negative attitudes to police — 3 
2 4 0459 n.S. 


Having friend in trouble with police 


: The results of the survey supported the hypothesis that institutionalized de- 
linquents, in this instance boys who have been sentenced by the courts for approved- 
School training, possess 4 lower level of achievement motivation than their non- 
delinquent controls. The results of the interviews with the controls strengthened 
the hypothesis, since the low-achieving controls, when analysed in terms of the 

delinquent syndrome’; proved to be significantly different from the high-achieving 
controls, and more closely aligned to the delinquent group than the control group, 
€ven to the point of three of the low-achieving controls having a court record. 


DISCUSSION 


control groups W 


he factor of institu 
Its are primarily c 


ched for five major factors, 
tionalization by the very nature of 
oncerned with institution- 
atinstitutional experience 
However, institutional 
ce there are 


oe the experimental and ere mat 
ra bie not be matched for t 
is co ium group. Thus the resu a 
tedu elinquents and there is some evidence suggesting 
е5 ces ап individual’s level of achievement motivation г 
Perience cannot completely explain the differences in scores sin 
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significant differences in ‘delinquent activity’ between the high- and low-achieving 
control group. А А 

Achievement motivation has always been conceived as ап enduring personality 
trait (McClelland et al., 1953) which is laid down within the framework of the 
child's personality at an early age (Winterbottom, 1958). The evidence indicating 
that delinquents are low achievers in early life can be drawn from studies of their 
academic attainments. The present sample had an average reading age of approxim- 
ately 10 years, which cannot be attributed solely to their lowered intelligence, but 
does suggest that they were under-achieving whilst in junior schools. This 1S 
supported by Ferguson (1954). Therefore it appears that low achievement motiva- 
tion is manifested in the form of academic under-achievement prior to the appear- 
ance of delinquent behaviour, the peak age for which is 14 years (West, 1967). A 
possible causal relationship between low achievement motivation and delinquency 
is: in the junior school the low achiever is regarded by teachers as a failure (Plowden, 
1967), and the method of selection for secondary school reinforces this view by 
labelling him an тт-р1из failure. In the competitive atmosphere of secondary 
school the low achiever is reinforced in his role as a failure through the structure 
of the school and attitudes of the teacher (Hargreaves, 1967). By school-leaving 
age the low achiever is aware of the occupational world external to the school and 
the realization that he is likely to be a failure in that world also, since he has little of 
the skills or motivation required to succeed, 

Given that the low achiever is forced by society to adopt the role of social failure 
why should he opt for the ‘delinquent solution’ ? (Downes, 1965). Although the 
low achiever is not concerned with job satisfaction or occupational status he is 
concerned with material gain. This is in part a reflexion of his early environmental 
background in which pocket money was given randomly and was spent in a purely 
hedonistic fashion (Newson & Newson, 1970). It is also in part a reflexion of the 
society to which he belongs in which materialism is stressed continually through the 
mass media. The teenage culture is predominantly a materialistic culture based 
on clothes, cars and pop records (Downes, 1965; Wootton, 1970). Thus the low 
achiever wants material gain and yet is required by society to adopt a role which 
makes it impossible to satisfy his wants through legitimate means and so he turns 
to the delinquent solution. 

This theory would go some way to explaining why criminality has been increasing 
most rapidly amongst the most affluent countries. Criminal statistics provide 
some support for this theory, showing that over 75 per cent of juvenile crime is 
some form of larceny. From studies of juvenile case files the larcency is often of a 


hedonistic type—the theft of clothing, records, sweets, bikes: the type of property 
the boys desire and yet are unable to obtain legitimately. 


The above theory can only provide an explanation for low- 
who commit offences of larceny. Although this is a sizable Proportion of the delin- 
quent population it is not the total, therefore other factors must be involved. 

A possible explanation for delinquency amongst high achievers is that their 
frustration with society leads to aggression against society. This hypothesis is 
the basis of Cohen’s theory (1956) in which he argued that the working-class boy, 


achieving delinquents 
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being deprived of status and material wealth in comparison with his middle-class 
a pedi also га access of legitimate means of achievement through the educa- 
E» М : m, secks an alternative status within the gang. The gang enables the 

T boy to hit back at the society which has frustrated him by engaging in 
а eco attacks on middle-class property. Other theorists (Cloward & Ohlin, 

9 1; Downes, 1965) have proposed modifications to Cohen’s theory, but agree that 
deprivation is the basic motivation for delinquent actions. Cohen claims that his 
theory explains the high incidence of delinquency among working-class boys, the 
apparent aimlessness of many delinquent acts and their occurrence within a group 
setting. Stephenson & White (1968), whilst maintaining Cohen’s basic hypothesis, 
offer an alternative interpretation in terms of distributive justice, namely ‘A working- 
class boy perceives that the rewards of middle-class boys, whom he regards as having 


Table 3. The numbers of high- and low-achieving delinquents convicted of malicious 
damage (n= 16) 


Offences involving Offences not 
damage involving damage 
4 


4 
7 


High achievers 
I 


Low achievers 


the same investments as himself, are much greater. They live in better homes, 
have more possessions and greater status and generally achieve where he does not. 
Society flouts the rule of distributive justice; the working-class boys experience 
anger and resentment. Delinquent acts are attempts to restore justice. For example, 
cheating and stealing may improve the rewards of working-class boys. In addition, 
malicious damage in the form of destruction of middle-class property increases the 
Cost to the middle class and, thus, increases lower class net outcomes. — Е. 

In this study the deprivation can be conceptualized as follows. A high-achieving 
boy coming from the ‘twilight’ area of a city is deprived of opportunities to open 
Within the twilight areas facilities for education, medical genre arm 
activities are all markedly limited. Given that his range of асе mer 
Comparison with boys from middle-class homes, his range 0 : a i ae а 
е going to be limited. Thus the high achiever desires em ре я 
in terms of status by society; he becomes frustrated E his study in support of 
aggressive towards it. ‘There is some limited evidence from t A t b is malicious 
this. The most likely form aggression APP society wh achieving delin- 
damage to property. Table 3 shows the number of high- E sie not significant 
quents in this study convicted of malicious damage. These en r aggression against 
but the trend is for the high achievers to demonstrate greater agg 


Society than low achievers. 

ү om the experimental results it 
mias of delinquent acts. Sin 
ешын to achieve, they wou 

vement offered by society. Ho 


r that Cohen's theory explains only 
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s do have desire for material 
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goods, and it is this division that was ignored by Cohen, who refers to status achieve- 
ment and increased material rewards as parts of a unitary factor. ib 
However, this division is supported by Stephenson & White, who claim t 
working-class boys can restore justice either by improving their rewards — 
theft or by increasing middle-class costs by maliciously damaging its REA 
The present study, supported by the criminal statistics, indicates that the deprive 


low achiever, who is in the majority, chooses the former means of restoring justice, 
whereas the deprived high achiever chooses the latter. 


It is important to recognize the limitation of the theory suggested by this study, 
or any theory which attempts to give an overall explanation of delinquent behaviour. 
The origins of delinquent behaviour are many and varied and the committal of an 
offence is an event in an individual's life precipitated by many factors. This paper 


attempts to show that one of these factors is the individual's level of achievement 
motivation. 
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Judgement of Attitude Statements as a Function of Judges’ Attitudes 
and the Judgemental Dimension 


By J. RICHARD EISER 
University of Bristol 


Judges were required to rate 30 statements concerning drug use on each of five Thurstone- 
as labelled by a term with relat- 


type scales. On two of these scales the ‘pro-drug’ extreme W 
cales by a term with relatively 


ively negative value connotations, and on the other three s ; 
Positive value connotations. 'The results supported the hypothesis that judges would tend 


to show a relatively high degree of polarization in their ratings along scales where their own 
Position lay closer to the positively valued end of the scale, and a relatively low degree of 
polarization along scales where their own position lay closer to the negative end. 'These 
differences were independent of a tendency for some judges, irrespective of their own attitude, 
to give more extreme ratings than other judges on all five scales. 


The construction of attitude scales according to Thurstone’s method of equal- 
tements varying in terms of the 


appearing intervals requires selection of a set of sta 
favourability towards a particular issue, with which respondents may later be 


required to indicate their agreement OF disagreement, this selection being based 
upon the ratings of favourability given to each statement by a group of judges. 
Contrary to Thurstone’s original assumption (Thurstone & Chave, 1929), a large 
number of studies have shown that these ratings are markedly influenced by the 
judges’ own attitudes on the issue in question. One aspect of this relationship is 
the finding that judges with different attitudes tend to differ in the extent to which 
they ‘polarize’ their judgements towards the two extremes of the rating scale. For 
instance, when the attitude continuum in question is that of favourability-unfavour- 
ability towards Negroes, the most extreme or polarized ratings tend to be es by 
the most pro-Negro judges, and the least polarized ratings by the СЕ ew ы 
judges (Selltiz et al., 1965; Upshaw, 1965; Wyen z969; ein dis auis bis 
and although a study by Ward (1966) apparently fails 19 ie 19710). A similar 
Mass exclusion of subjects renders his results ambiguous ( edical sd MA 
relationship has been found with attitudes towards the cwm tend to give idit 
Where judges whose own positions are relatively pmr ben сми s гои 
Polarized ratings of the permissiveness о. restrictiveness of а se es 
Will judges with more restrictive attitudes on this issue Ener i € es 
_ Of the explanations proposed for this el Sherif Ва ized ratings should be 
tion-contrast” model predicts essentially darte P nds of the attitude con- 
Ewen, by judges with the most extreme attitudes at both R ro judges give less 
tinuum, and thus is unable to account for the fact that anti- T - 69) ‘variable 
Polatized ratings than neutral judges. Upshaw’s ot ach ge question of 
Perspective’ model, although not € үш 


i n izati «no from differences in 
F olarizatio › interprets differences in polarization as owe: eem м арен 
Judges? ' perspectives" i.e. in the range of possible positi ns which h n 
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account when rating any individual statement, the assumption being that the 
narrower the judge’s perspective, the more polarized should be his ratings. However, 
Upshaw does not fully explain why, on this assumption, pro-Negro judges should 
have narrower perspectives than anti-Negro judges, rather than vice versa, although 
he seems to imply that at least some differences in perspective may partially reflect 
individual differences in categorizing style (Upshaw, 1967, 1969). This suggestion 
receives general support from findings of individual differences in extremity of 
judgement which are not specific to any particular attitude continuum (e.g. Larsen, 
1971). . 
Another possible interpretation by Eiser (19714, с) conceives of differences in 
polarization as a function of (a) the judges’ own evaluations of the statements and 
(b) the implicit value connotations of the terms by which the judgement scale is 
labelled. Specifically, it is proposed that where a judge's own position lies closer 
to the end of the scale marked by a term carrying relatively positive value connota- 
tions (such as *pro-Negro' or ‘permissive’), he will tend, in his judgements, to 
accentuate the differences between those statements with which he agrees and those 
with which he disagrees, and hence show a relatively high degree of polarization. 
However, where his own position lies closer to the end of the scale marked by a 
relatively negative term (such as ‘anti-Negro’ or ‘restrictive’) he should minimize 
the differences between the statements with which he agrees and those with which 
he disagrees, and hence show a relatively low degree of polarization. An important 
implication of this approach is that the relationship between judges’ attitudes and 
polarization of judgement should itself vary systematically as a function of how the 
particular attitude continuum in question is labelled. If the ‘pro’ end of the con- 
tinuum is marked by a more positive term than the ‘anti’ end, then judges with 


"BN pes h х s 
more ‘pro attitudes should give the more polarized ratings; however, if the same 
continuum is labelled in such a way that the ‘ 


н pro’ end has the more negative value 
connotations and the ‘anti’ 


end the more positive, then, other things being equal, 
the observed differences in polarization should be in the opposite direction. Such a 
relationship should operate over and above any general individual differences in 
categorizing style. 

The experiment to be reported was therefore desi 
that, other things being equal, judges will tend to 
given set of statements on scales w 


gned to test the hypothesis 
give more polarized ratings of 4 
here their own position lies closer to the end of the 
scale marked by a term with relatively positive connotations than on scales where 


their own position lies closer to the end of the scale marked by a term with relatively 
negative connotations. 


METHOD 


Subjects were 71 male and female students in a first-year Psychology course, who volunteered 
to fill in a questionnaire after a regular class period. A further four subjects who returned 
incomplete questionnaires were excluded from the analysis, 'The еа of the study was 
explained as an ‘attempt to standardize an attitude scale with which to measure people’s 
attitudes towards the use of drugs’. Subjects were assured of a: 


i i nonymity, and of the fact that 
no attempt was being made to discover whether or not they had any personal experience of 
drug use. 


{ 
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The firs i ; Е i 
а. E ee ci ire ia contained 30 pages on each of which was printed a 
кен a it = x viewpoint on the drug issue. These statements were based 
mile tad falaren арт —— study, and had been selected so as to represent a 
iicpuist Scales, ЗҮН Were poe bes om Beneath each statement were printed five 
extremely oio emis a od as fo ovis: extremely immoral-extremely moral; 
minded; extremely ely tan oritarian; extremely broadminded-extremely narrow- 
ЭБШ. Foreach у pe e-extremely restrictive; and extremely decadent-extremely 
керы Жоли = € of terms, the first term referred to category 1 and the second to category 
Sd em he intermediate categories bearing verbal labels. Subjects were instructed 
ела ee on each of the five scales, the order of presentation of the scales being 
earren at given above in the case of 33 of the 71 subjects. Atthe bottom of each page, 
Ave Gatcoovion so required to indicate their own agreement with each statement in terms of the 
rstocks : strongly agree, agree, undecided, disagree, strong disagree. At the end of the 
on, subjects were then asked to rate their own attitude on the drug issue *on the 


same five scales’. 
oe section of the questionnaire was designed to provide a measure of the value 
of this eed of the ro scale terms for each subject. Subjects were informed that the purpose 
and that tl ion was to find out *what the words used in these five scales mean to you in general T 
the nA here was no need for them to try to remember how they had applied the terms in 
i osi rious section. They were then asked 10 questions of the form: If you were to describe 
was e as..., how likely is it that you would approve of it? The blank in each question 
bein ed by one of the ro terms (without the qualifier * extremely), the order of these terms 
ins g randomized and constant for all subjects. Responses to these questions were made 
Pus of the five categories: very likely, likely, undecided, unlikely, very unlikely. 
oe basis of the results of the Eiser (19714) study, it was predicted that, on the per- 
shoul е ансо scale, the more ‘pro-drug’ the judge’s attitude, the more polarized 
th d be his ratings, and also that there should be an overall tendency for subjects to indicate 
d at they were more likely to approve of opinions described as ‘permissive than of opinions 
і as ‘restrictive’ (i.e. for the term ү permissive ? to carry more positive value connota- 
s than the term ' restrictive). 
ante two of the other scales, liberal-authoritar 
tiw pated that the presumably more pro-drug terms (li ear 
Siig ен value connotations than their opposites, e =e zd 
permi ation and judges' attitudes should be in the same yu tt 
bond каеш scale, i.e. the more *pro-drug' the ЈЧСЕ 
ont should be his ratings. 
Presumably ther two scales, immor: 
Connotati Фа pro-drug кыйа 
and jud sy than their opposites, and thet 
rei iges’ attitudes should be in the direction oppo 
rictive scale; i.e. the more ‘pro-drug’ the judge's 0 
* his ratings. 
Divis. 
The v bea on the basis of me trictive scale given by the total sample of subjects 
to each of 5 rating on the permissive re scile acu же ЭУ tement, ап d the average of 
e scale v e statements was taken as the S7. h subject i d strong agreement or 
е values of these statement? with which ea i were then split into three 


авг а "HO 

ze HR was taken as a measure of his own position. 4 Ye tone of less than 
B* те оп the basis of these scores. Twenty” our subjects, I еба) 
with Were assigned to group I (the most permissive or ‘pro-ar ui amm а oti with 
ow: Own positions between 5'3 and б-т to group T^ ion in ye dits eration 
ont psn nan til ire ree И, pe am. peer dt ake of comparability with the 
: Ay crie god ape made prin ч 1 у with equivalent measures on 
m (1971a) study, this measure correlated significan vi pec 1 oen posit 
on 9f the other four scales, the values of r being 0'975 «em de A narrow-min Че susasure; 
o. liberal-authoritarian scale, 0-957 Е ее nt-upright measure 
(d t mm the immoral-moral measure; a фт тя Lh subjects! 

d eo. 1 е à i ] 

Viro ы у дв бн ae estrictive scale P«ooot). 


Self-rat; es 
7d : 5 гет! 
atings of their own positions 0n the permissive 


inded-narrow-minded, it was 
adminded) would carry 
e relationship between 
hat predicted for the 
position, the more 


jan and broadm 
beral, bro: 


s anticipated that the 


1 nd deca і 
al ти decadent) would carry more negative value 
and therefore that the relationship between polarization 

osite to that predicted for the permissive- 
wn position, the less polarized should 
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RESULTS 
Polarization of judgement on each scale 
As a measure of polarization, the standard deviation of each subject’s ratings of 
the 30 statements was calculated for each of the five scales in turn. | 

On the permissive-restrictive scale, group I, as predicted, showed a higher degree 
of polarization in their ratings than group III, although group II showed almost 
exactly the same amount of polarization as group I. When these standard deviations 
are ranked over the 71 subjects, with higher ranks representing higher standard 
deviations, the mean ranked scores for the three groups аге: group I, 39:17; group П, 
40°59; and group III, 28-44. 

Kendall's S test performed on these scores indicated a marginally significant 
trend over the three groups for greater polarization to be associated with greater 
permissiveness of own position (z= 170; P < oos, one-tailed test). 

Inspection of the data on the other four Scales 
over and above any differences associated with ow 
for most of the subjects, the standard deviatio 


scales than others. "The standard deviations on each scale averaged over all 71 
subjects were as follows: permissive-restrictive 


› 2:62; liberal-authoritarian, 2:78; 
broadminded-narrow-minded 2:80; immoral-moral, 2:31; and decadent-upright, 
2:43. Secondly, there were consid 


erable individual differences in these standard 
deviation scores between different subjects, apparently extending over all five 
Scales, such that some subjects ap 


peared to show relatively high degrees of polar- 
ization on all scales, while others appeared to show relatively low degrees of polar- 
ization. 


In order to se 


revealed two main tendencies, 
n position. First, it was clear that, 
ns tended to be lower on certain 


parate out these effects from any that might be associated with 
judges’ attitudes, therefore, subjects’ standard deviations on each of the four scales 


were first converted to rank form, with the lowest standard deviation on each scale 
receiving a rank of 1 and the highest a rank of 71. 


As a measure of each subject’s overall 
standard deviations w 


The numbers of high and low polarizers in each of the three attitude groups 
were as follows: in group I, 12 high and 12 low; in 
and in group ПІ, тт high and 13 low. Th 


presented in Table т. 
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As i i 
x D the differences between groups I and Ш on the liberal-authoritarian 
roadminded-narrow-minded scale are in the same direction as on the per- 


missive- icti is di i 
restrictive scales, whereas this difference is reversed in the case of the 


immoral- i i 
oral-moral and decadent-upright scales; as with the earlier analysis on the 
the responses of the group II subjects are 


permissive-restrictive scale, however, 
at least when the data are inspected on a 


somewhat out of line with predictions, 
scale-by-scale basis. 


These differences on the four scales other than the permissive-restrictive scale 


were then analysed by first calculating for each subject the sum of his ranked 
standard deviations on the liberal-authoritarian and broadminded-narrow-minded 
scales minus the sum of his ranked standard deviations on the immoral-moral and 
decadent-upright scales. This difference score represents the extent to which each 


Table 1. Mean ranked standard deviations on each scale for each subject group 


High Low 
Scale I II ш I II Ill 
текше Deine? 52°54 5767 4418 25779 219$ 1512 
бзан Санин 50:79 5908 4595 2592 2073 15:62 
: roadminded-Narrow-minded 5392 5617 4264 2775  ?5?3 11:96 
mmoral-Moral 47:08 54:88 4945 2042 1677 27°85 
Decadent-Upright 42:67 52:08 56°45 14:79 26:50 22:85 
Table 2. Mean ranked standard deviation difference scores for each subject group 
I II ш 
High 18:04 92 — 18:23 
20°13 2°68 — 23°19 


authoritarian and broadminded- 
nd decadent-upright scale, 
tive scales by the total sample 
a direct function of the permissiveness of 
I and lowest (most negative) in group ш. 
е means of these difference scores for 


the predicted direction. 


tion on the liberal- 
n the immoral-moral a 
shown on the respec 


Judge showed greater polariza 
narrow-minded scales than 0 
relative to the amounts of. polarisation 
of subjects. It should therefore vary as 
judges’ attitude, being highest in group 
As can be seen from Table 2; which presents th 


the six grou j differences are in 
ps of subjects, the differe d ‹ 
А 3 x 2 (attitude x high v. low polarizers) analysis of variance performed on these 


Scores, adopting Edwards' (1968, p- 264) procedure for unequal cells, revealed a 


highly significant attitude main effect (F= 14545 m Y: Je “| ns 
the high v. low main effect and the interaction both yielded F ratios of less than 1. 


Thus the extent to which subjects showed greater relative speed gee 
On some scales as opposed to others varied systematically е pat x em 
attitude on the issue, in the direction hypothesized айй ннен 9и 


i А i ings. 
differences between subjects in the extremity of ary мре 
A similar 4x2 analysis of variance performe S 


e кре a hi 
deviations on the permissive-restrictve scale showed g 


cts’ ranked standard 
hly significant main 
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effect for high v. low polarizers (F—97:07; d.f. = т, 65; P< 0:001), indicating that 
subjects who, irrespective of their own attitude, showed the highest overall degrees 
of polarization on the other four scales gave more polarized ratings on the релна» 
restrictive scale also. The attitude main effect was also significant (= 4:50; 
d.f.=2, 65; P « 0.02) with the interaction yielding an F ratio of less than 1. 


Value connotations of the judgement scale terms 
The above analyses were based upon the assumption that the terms permissive, 
liberal, broadminded, moral and upright carried more positive value connotations 
than their opposites for the subjects as a whole. In order to test whether this assump- 
tion was correct, subjects’ responses to the second section of the questionnaire were 


Table 3. Mean value differential scores on each scale for each subject group 


High Low 
ama à 
Scale I II III I I III 
Permissive-Restrictive 1'75 1'75 O55 2:08 1'09 o'54 
Liberal-Authoritarian 3:08 2:67 1'09 2:58 2:09 1:62 
Broadminded-Narrow-minded 2:50 2:92 2:36 3°00 2°55 2°31 


Immoral-Moral 


—r25 —rs8 -—r73 —rs58 —r64  —200 
Decadent-Upright 


—033 -—os8 -r27 O25  —0o73 —1'15 


Table 4. F ratios for 3x2 analyses of variances on value differential scores 


Attitude x 
Attitude High v. low high v. low 
Source (d.f.=2, 65) (d.f.= 1,65) (d.f.=2, 65) 
Scale 


Permissive-Restrictive 


9:3o** <1 257 
Liberal-Authoritarian 15:09** <I 2:48 
Broadminded-Narrow-minded 1°56 «I 1:38 
Immoral-Moral <I <I P 
Decadent-Upright 4'09* <I <I 


*P<o-025. ** P<o-oor, 


converted to numerical form, with responses of ‘very likely’ scoring s, ‘likely’ 4 
and so on. For each of the five pairs of terms a ‘value differential’ score was then 
obtained by subtracting each subject’s score for the more ‘anti-dr 
pair from his score for the more ‘ pro-drug’ term. 

If the above assumption concerning the value connotations 
terms are correct, then these value differential scores should be 
of the permissive-restrictive, liberal-authoritarian and bro 
minded scales, but negative in the case of the immoral-moral and decadent-upright 
scales. As can be seen from Table 3, which presents the mean value differential 
scores for each scale over the subjects in each of the six groups, this appears to be s0- 
In addition, these data reveal a regular tendency for group I to give the most positive 
and group III the least positive value differential scores on each of the five scales— 
in other words, for the value connotations of the various terms to themselves be 4 


ug’ term in the 


of the various scale 
positive in the case 
adminded-narrow- 
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functi j ’ atti i 
c sah ме bise with the more pro-drug the judge, the greater being 
or the more pro-drug term in each i e 
Mina ; : pair. This may perhaps be inter- 
as reflecting a tendency for judges to partly ‘redefine’ тане 


€rms so as to г th their att f. 
t A 
o render them more congruent with eir own itude (c Eiser. 
d , 


1971c). 


In order to i ү ce scores оп еас. cale dr 
t i 
determine whether these differen h scal differed 


signi в К 
cS MR iier zero T the subjects as a whole, five separate ¢ tests for correlated 
attin А basi . The values of t on each scale were as follows: permissive- 
йы 1 Fees ate 16:2; broadminded-narrow-minded, 23:9; 
аана Jn i nie at 3:7 (in each case, d.f.=70; P<o-oot). 
ee te is гта yses of variance were then performed to determine whether 
of subjects T "cl, cant differences in these scores between the different groups 
effect cdi, le «T mta the F ratios for these analyses. The attitude main 
aussi eke: signi cance on three of the scales, whereas the high v. low main 
e interaction failed to approach significance in any of the five analyses. 


ї Subsidiary results 
addition to the relationship between judges’ attitudes and polarization, another 
hat the overall mean of a judge's 


regu ; ; 3 3€ А а 
gular finding in social judgement experiments Is t 


Table s. Mean ratings on each scale for each subject group 
Low 


High 
ВЕРРЕЕ A 


NR Scale I II 
т кешсе 620 623 бт 623 585 5765 
Broar -Authoritarian 6:26 6:28 5:80 6:20 5:99 574 
Im minded-Narrow-minded 63s 6410 599 633 598 613 
moral-Moral 628 636 658 623 610 595 
6:15 6-41 6:21 5:95 


Decadent-Upright 6:42 6:38 
tends to be inversely related to his 
rast’ effects occurred in the present 
on each scale were compared. 
issive-restrictive, —o'451 

dminded-narrow- 


along a given scale 
hether such ‘conti 
n positions 


ome ofa set of statements 
Per Postion: To determine W 
The subjects’ mean ratings and ow. i 
ебет of 7 obtained for each scale ae pen sen 
чк уы, liberal-authoritarian, — (Pos rere upright 
es ‚ —0:259 (P < 005) immoral-moral, — 0'174 (2.55 and deca pright, 
9376 (P < o*o02; d.f. — 69). A somewhat less clear picture 19 obtained, however, 

When these mean ratings are averaged over subjects in each group (Table 5). 
the scores tend, as 


А Although, with the exception of the immoral-moral scale, à 
Xpected, to be highest for group I and lowest for group III, the attitude main 


ps achieves significance only in the case of the permissive-restrictive (F-921; 
s 65; P<o-oor) and liberal-authoritarian (F=5°173 p<oor) scales, the 


a for the other three scales being 1°47 1-86 and less than 1, for the is 4 
Inded-narrow-minded, decadent-upright and im ] scales respectively. 


It s a biects і I 
ects into grou S 
hould be remembered, however, ision of sub] groups ^ 


that the div 
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П and III was made on the basis of their own positions on the permissive-restrictive 
scale only. : : 
In addition, there appears to be a slight tendency for high polarizers to give 
slightly more 'anti-drug' (higher) mean ratings than low polarizers on all five 
scales. This effect is significant, however, only in the case of the immoral-moral 
scale (F — 4:48; d.f.=1, 65; P<o-02), the other F ratios being 1:19 for the liberal- 
authoritarian scale and less than 1 for the remaining three scales. The interaction 
failed to approach significance in any of the five analyses. | 
Finally, to check whether the above results, obtained by dividing subjects into 
different attitude groups on the basis of their own responses, could be expected 
to hold for subjects selected on the basis of their membership of particular criterion 
groups, a small replication of the present study was conducted. Subjects ‘were 
то art students from Chelsea, London, who were presumed to constitute a group with 
relatively ‘pro-drug’ attitudes, and eight members of the University of Bristol 
Christian Union, who were presumed to constitute a group with relatively anti-drug 
attitudes. In general, the results obtained, bearing in mind the small numbers 


used, showed a close resemblance to those of the main study. The difference scores 
based on subjects’ ranked standard deviatio 


permissive-restrictive scale, as in Table 
Chelsea group than for the Christian 


ns on the four scales other than the 
1, were significantly more positive for the 
Union group, the respective means being 
2:80 and 3:88 (1—2-26; d.f, = 16; P< 005). Interpretation of these results, however, 
is complicated by the fact that the Chelsea group tended to give more polarized 
ratings than the Christian Union group on all five scales. 


DISCUSSION 
The above results su 


ment is dependent b 
of the terms by which the attitude continuum is labelled 


en the subjects used in the present 
which they showed in their ratings 


tives’, i.e. the range of possible Positions o 
their judgements, as Upshaw’s (1962, 1965, 
so, such differences should operate, as the 
attitude continuum is labelled; in which cas 
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ча кеч ie epis — judges" attitudes and the value connotations of the judge- 
енене s. i differences in perspective, however, would not necessarily 
ote Geis genera ize to other types of judgement or to other attitude domains 
= "res wm ч es correct in surmising that differences in perspective may be related 
Lon ifferences in categorizing style. Either way, however, it is important 

e that such differences do not appear to be significantly related to differences 


in own position, at least on the basis of the measures used in the present study. 
ould be broadly consistent with Sherif & Hovland's 


larizers were more 'involved' than the 
luded no direct measure of subjects’ 


Another possibility, which wi 
(1961) approach, would be that the high po 


low polarizers. Although the questionnaire inc 
involvement, an indirect test of this possibility may be made by inspection of sub- 


wd overall mean ratings on each scale (Table 5). While Sherif and his co-workers 
o not regularly draw a sharp distinction between involvement and extremity 
of own position, those studies which have attempted to do so (Ward, 1965, 1966) 
imply that greater involvement should lead to a more marked inverse relationship 
between mean rating and own position, which should mean that the effects of 
attitude and high v. low polarizers should significantly interact in the analysis of 
Subjects" mean ratings, which they do not. It would thus seem unlikely that the 
differences between high and low polarizers could be attributed to differential levels 


of involvement. 

Apart from such individual differences, it is also clear that different labellings of 
the attitude continuum may lead to different amounts of polarization, over and above 
any differences associated with judges’ attitudes. Unless two pairs of terms are 
Perfectly synonymous, it is unlikely that they will be seen as completely equal in 
applicability to the particular statements being judged. When this is so, what is 

t of polarization 


Crucial for a test of the present approach is not the absolute amoun 
shown by a given judge on each scale, the polarization of his ratings on any 


given scale compares with that shown dges. What the present experiment 
found was that differences between judges in the relative amounts of polarization 
Shown by them on the various scales was systematically related to their own attitude, 
and to the value connotations of the judgement scale terms. No such relationship is 


Predicted by other models of social judgement. 


but how 
by other ju 
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Attributions of Intention to a Simulated Partner ina Mixed-motive 
Game 


Bv J. RICHARD EISER, CARL N. AIYEOLA, SALLY M. BAILEY AND 
ELAINE J. GASKELL 


University of Bristol 


Ie examined the extent to which the intentions which a subject will attribute to his 
e inira a particular type of bargaining game may be affected by the subject's own outcomes, 
Simile E HE by the partner, and the subject's own intentions. Tt was found that a 
tendi ated partner whose apparent behaviour produced favourable outcomes for the subject 

nded to be seen as more cooperative than one whose behaviour produced unfavourable 
outcomes, unless his behaviour appeared to be purely determined by his own system of 
Costs. Also, subjects who attributed to their partner intentions similar to their own tended to 
be more competitive than those who attributed dissimilar intentions, when their own out- 


comes were unfavourably affected but not when they were favourably affected. 


A regular finding in laboratory studies of bargaining in mixed-motive games is the 
comparative failure of subjects to arrive at a strategy of mutual cooperation. Whilst 
a number of variables may contribute to this result (Nemeth, 1970), one important 
factor is undoubtedly the difficulty faced by the cooperative individual in conveying 
his true intentions, particularly under restricted laboratory conditions (Wichman, 
1970), without laying himself open to exploitation by a competitive partner. None- 
theless, although a large body of evidence testifies to the effects of trust and suspicion 
On the outcomes of such interactions (e.g. Deutsch, 1960), it is only comparatively 
recently that much direct attention has been paid to specifying the processes by 
which an individual will come to attribute cooperative rather than competitive 


Intentions to his partner. 

A simple big eei would suggest that the partner should be seen E co- 
operative if his actions benefited the subject and competitive if "xd did x: i n. 
€ver, an attribution theory approach (Jones & Davis, 1965; HE inca E : 
Predict that cooperative intentions should only be i ге эжин ee 
Apparently cooperative behaviour is seen neither as compelle 4 MIR 
Stances, nor as arising from some other motive. Thus where | Е pay = n 
9f the game is such that the partner must run the risk of persona oss, oF E E 
chance of personal gain in order to benefit the subject, his ш E E = 
More likely to be seen as cooperative than where such behaviour is a 


immediate self-interest (cf. Swinth, 1967). 2 i 

In addition, recent evidence indicates that the kinds o m bj 
will attribute to his partner may also be influenced by t “a а слів", Kelley & 
in the interaction. In what they refer to as the i Р thers id hetero- 
Stahelski (1970). р: 66) propose that * cooperators wil ре een competitors 
Beneous as to dicit cooperativeness versus competitivene 5 a ОГЫ Kelley & 
Vill believe other persons are uniformly competitive- In supp А 
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tentions which the subject 
ect’s own intentions 
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Stahelski (19702) report evidence that the intentions of a non-cooperative person аге 
recognized more clearly than those of a cooperative person, and that errors in the 
perception of intentions tend to be assimilative, i.e. the cooperative person is seen 
as having the same intentions as his partner. 

This study is therefore an attempt to see how far the intentions which a subject 
will attribute to his partner as a function of (a) the partner’s behaviour, (b) the 
apparent self-interest of the partner, are determined by the pay-off matrix under 
which he is seen to be operating, and (c) the subject’s own intentions in the inter- 
action. The game used was a modified version of that used in a previous study by 
Eiser & Tajfel (1972). Each trial involves the subject sending an item to his partner, 
and receiving an item from him in return. Each item exchanged carries a specified 
cost to the person by whom it is sent, and a specified value to its recipient, each 
subject being free to select the item he wishes to send on any given trial. The sub- 
ject’s system of values and costs may be different from that of his partner, and the 
value of any given item may be different from its cost. The profit made by each 


subject is the total value of the items he receives minus the total cost of the items he 
sends, 


METHOD 


ue ur male students (non-psychologists) served as subjects, being tested in nine groups of 
six. Each subject was seated in a separate cubicle, and was told that he had been paired for 


ан рып pes a way that your own profit is maximized’, and that what the experimenters 
erested in was ‘the effectiveness of the Particular strategy you adopt in securing à 


tof instructions, which we: i 
н t 5 re also read out by the experimenter, 
m еа on which Һе was instructed to note down the inermi he sent 
se is ct € кера cumulative record of his profits. At the top of the message 
€ of the form of Table 1. The ‘C Сш im’ ап 
‘Value to you’ columns were identi js сеа luo шшк 
cal for all subjects, whilst the * im* too 
the form of one of the three versions (i), (ii) and (iii). мае ы 
Part 1 of the experiment consisted of 15 exchan; 


ment. 
Table 1. Matrix of costs and values in part 1 
Your Value to His Ci i 
ost t t 
messages Costtoyou him messages (i) (ii p (iii) m 


2 2 


NxM << 
ww oN 

м OO COM 

NH «4 
оо У ил CO 
M ONU ш 
сою C) Un м 
MO OU N 
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'The pro j 
"es dom Piden voe for each subject to be asked in turn to pass a card through the scree 
experimenter. When allsix subj had c 
ра decere jects had done so, the experiment 
1 sent, and then supposedly redistri Vibes 
eie ps Я upp у redistributed them to the oth 
NO e M es howev er, he substituted one of two preprogrammed E E pea 
ject, therefore, in fact interacted in any way with any of the other cl get i his 
y n his 


group. Thi i i 
p. This procedure enabled manipulation of the following two factors, so as to produce 


а оне fen y 5 Е 
3 factorial design, with one subject from each of the nine experimental groups in each 


of - six conditions. 
E. r^ : pea received. Half of the subjects received a sequence of predominantly high value 
‘high, tos co the other half. received a sequence of predominantly low value cards. The 
one. eere ees contained (in a random order) one V, three Ws, one X, nine Ys and 
SiS E ow value' sequence one V, three Ws, one X, one Y and nine Zs. 

бес, d. nee of costs. One-third of the subjects received a message sheet with the 
vaton (ii) im umn in the form of version @), one-third received version (ii), and one-third 

. Version (i) was intended to give the impression that the simulated partner was 


relati « i 
i ate free » to choose whether to send high or low values to the subject, since the ‘Value 
ч? and ‘Cost to him’ columns were uncorrelated. In version (ii) the two columns were 


Table 2. Matrix of costs and values in part 2 


Your Cost to Value to His Cost to Value to 

messages you im messages him you 

A 5 A 5 

B 10 B 10 

Б 15 C 15 

D 20 D 20 

E 25 E 25 

F 30 F 30 

G 35 G 35 


ould incur low costs, and one 
mns were negatively 
and one who sent 


values ў 
(iii) the two colu: 
ur high costs, 


tner who sent low 
igh costs. In version 
t low values would inc! 


OSitiv. 
€— ely correlated, so that a раг 
Mum e high values would incur h 
elated, so that a partner who sen 


hi 
pa values would incur low costs. $ + " 
hen part т of the experiment was completed, subjects started immediately on the second 


Part, which was i i iti Th e sheets and cards used in part 1 
> as identical for all conditions. e messag 1 
Were removed, and replaced by cards with the letters A, В, C,D,E.F and G printed on 


them, and message sheets containing а table of the form of Table2. - | 
The main difference between this and the first part of the experiment was that subjects 
Were now free to select their own SYS filling in their own Cost to you’ column 


ч tem of costs, by ^ 
With th in any order they wished. Thus they could 
af reer i-i егт. in r low values, or both, to their 


si range their costs so as to ena end either high o 
posee partner at low cost to themselves. — " 
to m they had filled in their own cost selections, they Wer 
, H 
thei im’ column of the message sheet 1n the same way, S° as to 
atlas had filled in his cost: ial. i ich all subjects received 
an 16 experiment then continued for a further 15 trials, te informed about 
i preprogrammed sequence of intermediate value m Le yt ета На been 
Xperimental d i f which, as far as cou. В + 
ware, No Sino pandit associated with the points exchanged, and subjects were 


Not pai 
Paid for participation. 


to fill in the ‘Cost 


then asked 
ow they predicted 


represent hi 


r simulated partner after the part 1 
he assumption Was made that 
14 attach low costs to the low 
if they intended to send high 
d high costs to the low value 


Ме, 

as " " " 
ures of own and attributed intentions 

own intentions 

ir selection 0 


measure of subjects' towards thei 
ex, of subjects 5 
mgs nges is provided by the f their ow? costs: 
маце - intended to send their partner ан Pe 
a - : , 
rds, and high values to the high V high "lue cards ап 


value 
S, they would attach low costs to the 
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cards. The more positive the correlation between a subject’s ‘Cost to you’ and "Nalue ie 
him’ columns in part 2, the more competitive could be assumed to be his intentions towards 
—€— € was also assumed about the intentions which each subject attributed to his 
simulated partner. The more competitively a subject expected his partner to behave, the 
more positive should be the correlation between the predicted figures in the ‘Cost to him 
column and those in the ‘ Value to you’ column. - 

As a measure of these relationships, Kendall's S was used. For extreme competitiveness 
(i.e. perfect positive correlation between values and selected or predicted costs), S takes a 
value of +21; for extreme cooperativeness, the value is — 21. Two such S values were there- 
fore calculated for each subject, one on his own cost selections, and the other on his predictions 
concerning his partner's selections. These scores will be referred to as the ‘ competitiveness 
indices’ of subjects’ own and attributed intentions, a more positive index representing a 
higher degree of competitiveness. 

It was predicted that subjects would attribute relatively cooperative intentions to a partner 
who sent them high values during part 1, and relatively competitive intentions to a partner 
who sent them low values, unless the partner’s behaviour appeared to be motivated by his 
own immediate self-interest. Specifically, this means that there should be significant differ- 
ences in the intentions attributed to the partner between the two ‘free’ conditions (i.e. 
where subjects received version (i) message sheets), and also between the two conditions 
where the partner appeared to be incurring high costs in sending the cards he did (high 
value, version (ii), and low value, version (iii)) Where the Partner appeared to be only 
incurring low costs, however (high value, version (iii), and low value, version (ii)), the values 
to the subjects of the cards they received should have no significant effect on how they inter- 
preted their partners’ intentions. 

In addition, the opportunity was taken to examine Kelley & Stahelski’s (1970a, b) hypo- 
thesis that cooperative individuals should be more heterogeneous in their attributions than 


attributions made by cooperators should be more random, of greater variance, or reflective 
of better discrimination than those made by competitors. Nonetheless the idea that errors 


RESULTS 


One subject failed to complete his own cost selections and another failed to complete 


his predictions concerning his partner’s cost selections. These were excluded from 
all analyses. 


Table 3 presents the mean competitiveness indices f 
own intentions in each of the six conditions, 
value-free condition attributed more cooperati 
those in the low value-free condition. A Mann 
ence to be significant at P < o-02 (U —9). A similar difference is shown between the 
two high cost conditions, but does not achieve significance (U=24; P< o'15) 
whilst the difference between the low cost conditions is negligible (U — 32). The 
slight tendency suggested by the own intention scores for subjects in the low value 
conditions to select their own costs more competitively is in no way a reliable effect, 
the difference between the high cost conditions being the only one that at all ap- 
proaches significance (U 225; P< o:2). 

The data were then inspected on a subject-by-subject basis to determine if there 
was any relationship between subjects’ own and attributed intentions. A significant 


or subjects’ attributions and 
As predicted, subjects in the high 
ve intentions to their partner than 
-Whitney U test showed this differ- 
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overall tend 
they noire —€— for subjects' own intentions to match those which 
бла push е (т between own and attributed intentions = 0°37; 
sir d eim Me however, that this correspondence between ке 
uns Rien s e d be more consistent among the more competitive 
i Мы Purses n, su jects were divided into two groups on the basis of the 
Soes: mimi Б competitiveness indices for their own intentions and attribu- 
ea & 3 jects (13 high value and 13 low value) who showed absolute 
or less between their two indices were classified as ‘assimilators’, 


and the S : А 
remaining 26 subjects (13 high value and 13 low value) were classified as 
vere then compared in terms of 


‹ 
contra ШИ: me: 
the that . The ‘assimilators’ and ‘contrasters’ v 
{Бе oe nth indices of their own intentions. In the low value conditions 
mula s' as : А . 
ators’, as predicted, were significantly more competitive (0= 34; 


Table 5 
3. Mean competitiveness indices for subjects’ attributions and own intentions 


Cost to partner 


High cost Low cost 


таш to subject ме ЛЕР _——— 
of ite 
ie ue. Own Own Own 
- ived Attributions intentions Attributions intentions Attributions intentions 
igh v. 
alue E 7-50 — 3:89 344 456 422 
n=8 n=9 n=9 
Low 
У value 1544 444 1044 I4'1I 1'00 8:00 
n=9 n=9 п=8 


mpetitiveness indices of own intentions 
for ‘contrasters’. In the high value 

hough not significantly, the 
d +5°85 for ‘contrasters’. 


sters’, the mean co 
nd +246 
nce is reversed, t 
for * assimilators' an 


rii item ure 
exon te for ‘assimilators’ a 
Sees B. however, this differe 

sponding means being +408 


DISCUSSION 


Th 
in E present results indicate that а subject's percep 
by oe game is influenced not only by how 
€ partner's behaviour, but also by the degree 9 


m appears to be operating. However, whilst the re$ Чы catia 
m support an attribution theory interpretation, those in сч а соз 
theo ition are more equivocal. In terms of Kelley's (1967) formulation 0 attribution 
theory, the likelihood that the cause ofa persons's behaviour will be attributed to his 
depends upon the ‘distinctiveness’ of that 

tional constraints are 


Intenti i 
Perso 10р OE personal characteristics j 
magi behaviour within the given si . If the situa 
ch that then the behaviour 

is everyone would be expect E dessen 
Not at all distincti least distinctive 
in th distinctive. In these terms, t the high cost 
€ low cost condition. It could be argued, however 5 


tion of his partner's intentions 
his own outcomes are affected 
f constraint under which the 
ults in the free and low 


15 behaviour was 
hat it was 
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rather than the free condition in which the partner’s behaviour was the age ite 8 
tive, and should therefore have led to the firmest attributions. The m M 
differences in attributed intentions were significant in the free but not " ca 
condition, therefore, is strictly speaking inconsistent with a simple attribution 
gc possibility that might have contributed to this result is that, in the high er 
condition, subjects who received high values might have interpreted the partner 
behaviour as an attempt at ingratiation, and therefore suspected some ulterior 
motive (cf. Jones, 1964), although it is more difficult to sec what ulterior motive 
could have been suspected when the items they received w 
perhaps worth noting in this context that the 
condition seems largely due to the fact that tw 
of extreme competitiveness (+21) and tw 
of extreme cooperativeness (—21). 
Finally, these results provide some addition 
between subjects’ own intention 


ere of low value. It is 
non-significance in the high cost 
zo high value subjects made attributions 
О low value subjects made attributions 


al evidence concerning the relationship 
s and their perception of their partners' intentions. 
this largely as a question of the different ‘views of 
tative and competitive personalities’ (p. 66), as 4 
typically unaware of the extent to which their own 


partner to act ina competitive fashion, regardless of 
his original intentions, Kelley & Stahelski’s ar, 


Ё тепсез must also incorporate an understanding 
= E theirinfluence may depend upon the specific situation in which the interaction 
occurs, 
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A Social-Psychological Examination of Privacy 


By PETER KELVIN 
Department of Psychology, University College London 


Privacy has been almost wholly neglected as an area of stud 
some of the basic conceptual problems 
responsible for inhibiting research, 
privacy and social power and norms. 
ment of privacy and an attempt at a 


y. This paper attempts to clarify 
associated with privacy which may have been partly 
In particular, it examines the relationship between 
In conclusion, it suggests an approach to the measure- 
tentative theoretical model for the study of privacy. 


Although the notion of ‘ 
about the importance w 
ordinary discourse and i 
concept of ‘privacy’ is a 
by implication: thus if w. 


(Lindzey & Aronson, 1968, 196 Handbook of Social Psychology 
999, 1969). The Ире of the present paper, then, is to take 
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a first step tow: i i 
о : € in eue deca Pd examination of privacy; more specifically 
rned with showing the links betw i | 
wir colon E ween the relatively unexplored 
of privacy and two sets of phenomena which have received € more 


attention, namely power and norms. 


THE PROBLEM 

xplored area certain basic problems may be 
has indeed received little attention. There are 
for the neglect of privacy. First, the con- 
ry discourse makes privacy an almost 


On venturing into a relatively une 
clarified by considering why the area 
probably three main immediate reasons 
aa of the word 'privacy' in ordina 
erika aic ы апа certainly some of the issues which are regarded as 
poi di Саи. have the quality of taboos: to investigate privacy experimentally 
a cree socially and morally somewhat suspect. If indeed it can be done: 
aon n n оле study of privacy would, in a sense, be itself an invasion 
ilie aire. sas y destroying or distorting the phenomena it seeks to observe in 
a ate of observation. Finally, these two difficulties for an empirical examination 
су. hr aggravated, and sometimes perhaps exaggerated, by the sheer vague- 
erm ‘privacy’. If the concept of ‘privacy’ is to be scientifically useful, 


it m s ded ; 3 м 
ndi " be defined in a way which is sufficiently precise to make a meaningful 

i ihi Ё к 
able within theory and research. The first task, therefore, is to arrive at a 
which is also valid connotatively: 


ыы viable definition of ‘privacy’, but one 

т ANSE be precise enough to help the systematic study of privacy, while yet also 
making sense’ in relation to such apparently real phenomena as the ‘need’ for 
Privacy, or the ‘right’ to privacy, and the general public concern about privacy. 


С ^ ў Á Ў А 
onsequently, at this juncture 1n the development of theory, discussion and analysis 
xo levels of discourse: on the one hand, we must 


ас be an interplay between tv с ) ; 

1 ider some of the basic features of ‘privacy’ as the term is used in ordinary 

anguage: on the other, we must look for concepts and theories which are already 

ш within social psychology, and which seem to be related and relevant to 
rivacy, 


BASIC ASPECTS OF PRIVACY 

' implies а dichotomy and, fundamen! 
ual and other people, whether these others are 
iety. This is most obvious in the 


tally, even an 


rby discourse ‘privacy 
Sona between the individ 
A selves merely individuals, or 4 group, ог 5 rw a 
tmal, legal safeguards which are designed to protect the individual trom inter 
ference by governmental or commercial agencies. Of almost equal statue, and 
Sometimes even more cherished, are the ich protect the individual from, 
or from certain 


" norms whi : 
i example, certain questions which might be asked in interviews, ee: 
mments which might be made in references for jobs: Next, more tacit, Du 
Nonetheless stringent, are th which delineate areas of red = 
ordinary interaction, touching, 585, on mat | religious belief an 
nA -oit in an important aree of systematic 


80 forth ; : 1 

š to di o 101] icit 1n 
Social- a this dichotomy E k E conformity. This is the one area of 
Psychological research, in the wor а. comes to the 


S 1 " , 
°cial-psychological theory in which ‘privacy nearly, 
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surface—in the distinction between ‘public compliance’ and ‘private acceptance’ 
(Kiesler, 1969). Thus the concept of ‘compliance’ again suggests an individual 


somehow at odds with the group, but behaving as it demands perhaps against his 
personal, private feelings or beliefs. 


There are three factors which are common to all t 
conflict between the individual and society, the group, or just others in general. 
In all cases there is an assumption that the individual is, and has a right to be, 
independent—as least in principle: in all cases the individual is, however, also seen 


to be vulnerable—in the sense that his independence is potentially threatened, with 
possibly harmful consequences to himself: andin all cases 
ence arises because other 


hese possible situations of 


t А conformity’; it may seem to 
mes desire privacy even when they are not remotely 


f From a social-psychological 
Privacy, power, and › OF course, others), the central issue is the interrelation of 
ы norms, For example, the ‘right’ to privacy may be regarded 

norm which limits, and even nullifies, other social norms. 


some evi ; s Pi 
Pus that bore ically, a given class of behaviour becomes an 
socia 
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of socia ji ; 
v P. den | I have "3 out the argument which follows more fully elsewhere 
, ; it is itself a combination of three theories of 
respectively, by Emerson (1 i ipia sinc 
Ш > 962), Simon (1957) and Dahl (1 i 
; à 6 S 957). Accord 
ieri : an attribute of a relationship between two or more а itis "a 
ке, : a a so-called ‘powerful personality’); the nature of this relationship is 
, the power of A acting as a cause of the behaviour of B; and finally, the 
е modifies the probabilities of B's patterns of behavi- 


exercise of power by A in essenc 
rays in which he would have 


aise e 
E such that when B is influenced by А he acts in w 
pe less likely to act in the absence of A. 
we now consider the legal and social s 


ari 1 i 
E designed and intended to ensure that the in 
Xerc тег i iti i 
amit ise of power by others. It is a necessary condition of privacy (though not 
cient to define ‘ privacy’) that the individual is free from the power or influence 


ee he enjoys privacy, as it were, to the extent to which the probabilities 
4 chaviour are not causally affected by others. (Note that, by implication, 
Privacy is a matter of degree, not all-or-none.) The word ‘behaviour’ here covers 

however, is clearly to state the 


s. To put it thus, 
st pure and abstract form: to relate and 


elaborated. 
I have so far talked in terms of ‘the 


of the group. There are the 


afeguards of privacy, it is clear that they 
dividual is not exposed to the potential 


rs E feelings as well as action I 
АБЫ. e etween power and privacy in its mo 
is to reality it has to be modified and 

To begin with the simplest elaboration: 


indivi а ч 
; ividual', but there is, of course, also the privacy 
mportant realms of privacy associated with dyadic relationships, whether in 


friendship or, especially, in marriage. And it is also meaningful to talk of privacy 
in relation to larger groups, such as à religious community at its act of worship. 
Thus the term ‘the individual’, both as I have used it and will use it, denotes a 
psychological unit of analysis which may, but need not, be just a single, individual 
Person. Applied to larger units, then, the relationship between power and privacy 
reads like this: a group enjoys privacy to the extent that the probabilities of its 
behaviour as a group, and particularly the patterns of interaction between its mem- 


bers, are not causally affected by others, i.e. by outsiders, non-members. In practice, 
sanactual problem for research into group 


this has, of :zeda: 
Бена. ehe P A ш е of an observer itself affecting the behaviour 
of the group by, in fact invading its privacy. Thus, to return, 10 18 necessary to 
distinguish between different levels of privacy as a function of the size of the unit of 
„шуы under consideration: in its most elementary form privacy is indeed a condi- 
tion of a single individual: he may lose som? of this personal privacy 1 close rela- 


tionshi A à but such relationships 
DS, as in marriage, or as а me 


п mber of a larger 877; an ct to the outside 
_ у геѕре 

nd memberships themselves ips P of privacy is P f with such a 
ng 


World; and to the extent that a $1 ividual identifies himsel on 

relationship or group, invasion of its privacy also becomes an invasio: 

Privacy, i 

Hs case of the observer or experi 
mands another modification of the co 


Teadj 
Pe of the definition of ‘power’ 808 
at it constitutes active intervention 07 the part 0 


тоир ОГ anthropological research 
f the term ‘power *. A superficial 
others is positive, 


the power of e 
f A in the behaviour of B. This 


menter in £ 
nnotation О: 
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clearly does not apply where Privacy is invaded by the mere = с 
where this mere presence causes the individual not to act as he might gru 
otherwise. To distinguish these two conditions it may be useful to employ 

terms: both situations show the effects of social influence: 


А 
; in the case of ‘power 
itive, i i : int’. 
this influence is active or positive, in the case of mere presence it acts as a ‘constrain 


Е 5 nir ; t 
It might be noted, however, that such constraint has its basis in the perceived laten 


power of others—which is an issue to which I shall return in discussing vulnerability 
and norms. 


, and protected 
historical view of the indivi 


y whenever, and only for as long as, his behaviour 
ermined by the influence of ‘others’. Privacy, as a 
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a we мен to refine the concept of ‘privacy ^, and its relation to power, by 
sting it w ith three other concepts which are also used to refer to individuals 
сия ‘solitude’, ‘loneliness’ and ‘isolation’. First, while both privacy 
sole e T are conditions which can meaningfully Бе associated with groups as 
ат m ith individuals, in ordinary discourse solitude and ‘loneliness’ seem to be 

uch more naturally and appropriately in relation to individuals only: 
to talk of the ‘solitude’ or ‘loneliness’ of a group is poetically evocative rather than 
Prosaically descriptive. In essence, solitude may be regarded as a special case of 


Isolation. 


The crucial distinction, thus, is that betw 
critical factor is the affect associated with each concept, and the condition to which 


It refers, In ordinary language, the connotation of ‘privacy’ (and, mostly, ‘solitude’) 


1s pleasurable; it is seen as a condition which somehow enhances satisfaction, it is 
) is charged with negative 


Sought and protected. ‘Isolation’ (and * Joneliness' 
affect: it is seen to be stressful (and there is ample evidence that it can be so, e.g. 
Schachter, 1959; Walters & Parke, 1964), it is a condition one seeks to avoid, and 
which may indeed be imposed as a punishment (solitary confinement). There 
15, of course, also a purely objective meaning of ‘isolation’, when it is used in an 
almost technical sense to denote no more than physical separateness or segregation, 
and in this technical sense an element of isolation may be essential to privacy. 
For instance, Sommer’s (1969) studies of ‘personal space’ have examined the seating 
Strategies which individuals use to isolate themselves from others in order to gain 
relative privacy in public places such as libraries. Butin its wider everyday meaning, 
Which encompasses psychological implications, ‘isolation’ denotes the negative 
aspects of separateness, ‘privacy’ its positive ones. . 
Going soe his n dii the difference between the affect d 
With ‘privacy’ and ‘isolation’ would seem to have its basis dre cem tla 


choice, or at least of perceived choice. Certainly both Steiner (19 meer 
et al. (1970b) show choice to be the central factor 1n relation to perceive o 


and Privacy. But ‘choice’ is itself a complex concept, and needs to be d 
With respect to isolation as well as to privacy. In both conditions et dem * к 
two levels. ‘Thus the basic difference in the two conditions can en e ган "e 
a function of choice. Privacy шау be regarded as a condition of “separate 


= individual (ог group), à separateness 


whi can uad MC reak dow! 
e еда ао, шау ш ы © duct of choice but imposed, either directly 


Isolation is not a pro! 3 : i 
or indirectly ao poat pere seeks relationships with on 
Prevented from achieving them—by physical separation fro e en i os Ais 
Occupation with themselves, ОГ indeed by his pathologics Pu d relation- 

imself, Which stultifies the reciprocity which is essential for m аса, in if 
Ships, And choice also operates differently within each Шой, з E se Sue 
Psychological sense, the individual does not have —€— chological sense, that 

Imself to have goku : it is the essence of isolation, 1D. uh them. In privacy, 

© Individual needs and seeks relationships but — e itl by ee 
Ойу kis chosen se parateness OF distance from others 


een ‘privacy’ and ‘isolation’, and the 
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his behaviour which might be constrained by the presence or intervention d 
and psychologically it matters not whether such separateness and choice are 
sense ‘real’ or are only perceived to exist by the individual. NO iie 
This brings us back to the relation between privacy and power. F iem n 
power, is an aspect of relationships: it does not exist in a vacuum (which would is 
special case of isolation), but is always the Privacy of A in his E y E 
B, C, D and so forth. However, it is the negation of potential power-re atio 
between A and others, not a reversal of these power-relations, nor their absence. 
Thus, if A is in other aspects of their relationship less powerful than B, he does not, 
in privacy, suddenly become the more powerful: the privacy of an individual 
does not give him power to determine the behaviour of others: it simply limits on 
nullifies their power over him; he has choice inasmuch as the probabilities of his 
behaviour are not causally affected by others, but neither does he causally affect the 


probabilities of their behaviour (and, by extension, this also applies to the behaviour 
of groups in relation to non-members). At the same time privacy is not merely à 
by-product of absence of power: th 


B й 16 а 
е mere absence of power-relationships is 
characteristic of isolation. Privacy, 


on the other hand, is a product of the positive 
limitation of power, though given that 
subjective state, it is both necessa 


© not exert the potential or latent power they 

where the ‘ power’ of others would be merely 
to interrupt while he reads or writes, and where their presence might, for instance 
lead him to say or do things which he would not have done ‘in private’. It is the 
ived power of others which is the basis of 


dom in a context of potential power which 
er led me to suggest that ‘privacy’ cannot ba 
and to introduce the notion of ' vulnerability - 


must now consider the relationships between privacy 


power, 
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". еа ү most useful summary here is provided by Ford & Beach (1965 ed.), 

ШОП, ү н: too, dates back to 1952. It is based on research reports sampling the 

8.71 тен о ће United States and 190 other people (non-European, and mostly 

Sat mmunities) studied by anthropologists. For our purposes the most relevant 
ngs are these: 

. . it seems clear that possibility of seclusion 


‘ 
I. ‘Although there are exceptions. . 
n intercourse takes place within the 


[my italics] generally determines whether huma 

dwelling or out of doors’ (p. 74)- 

n. ‘A Particularly interesting society in th 

x: 3 people lived in long, unpartitioned hou 

is EUNT intercourse regularly took place int 
e-family dwellings, and marital intercourse withi 


customary , 
pattern' (p. 75). 
ties according to whether they are 


3. Ford & Beach later also classify their socie 
n their treatment of, and attitudes to, 


ly because of the predominance of 
ost societies, the permissive 


is connexion is the Kiwai. Formerly 
ses which contained several families. 
he bush. Today they live in small 
n the house is becoming the 


restricti ; ‚3 d. ers 
а Tictive, semi-restrictive or permissive 1 
x A A б $ : 

; especially in relation to children. Precise 


Seclusi : : уе н 
30 .uslon and privacy associated with intercourse 1n m 
cieties constitute an interesting and significant exception. Among these there is 


hc a partial breakdown of privacy: ‘Most of the societies that permit children 
Бе ты play (and some that are semi-restrictive) also allow them jme E 
М e adult sexual behaviour. .. Lesu children are free to observe adults 
opulate, with the specific exception that they may not watch their own mothers 
eae intercourse’ (p. 202). Thus, although certain highly specific taboos may 
main, sexual behaviour is not necessarily or universally a matter of privacy. 
A. these findings reported by Ford & Beach, we may add those ofa ic n 
tön y, not directly connected with sex but more with personal hygiene ande : E 
* Kira (1970) examined the norms associated with the use o ath 
řooms in the United States. He fou ed with socio-economic 
" Ton Which itself, of course, determines living conditions: *. - Я where crowded 
'ving conditions force a lack of privacy (and where privacy has, in all likelihood, 
Жер been experienced) privacy norms are much less severe . · - (р. 274). 38% 
Р Inally, it is relevant and illuminating to consider not only current scienti Е 
oe but also historical evidence from 007 own culture. e Еа “ae E 
P Law nowadays would almost certainly regard tn pean te 
o acy if laws prescribed fairly precisely the prop à шу: 
€ 4 ted during coitus. Yet, primarily for economic gets n shit 
(Be. S? of, for instance, r4th-century Prato (Origo. m S, and some of the 
Sant, 1904) did make just such stipulations concerning dress; il ае 
inia банз кае bed ira pm өнгө 18 existence 
an in A өрө i-a PM see жинге, Pit not only because it 
3 сене Чу ина НЫШЫ: ӨЗ orm ali d on liberty and privacy; 
„ 'ancially painful but also as 2? «inquisitorial ШОН e aL opinion by the 
itis only a hundred years since privacy was assured for pout 


Вац 
Ot Act of 1872 (Webb, 1969). 


of privacy 
nd that these var! 


it as an into 
er way to dress 
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There are four themes which run through all these examples of the ec E 
rivacy. First, it is clear that a given class of behaviour is or is not кеш im 
mn of privacy' as a function of the norms of a particular culture at a partic 
period of its history. Secondly, areas of privacy, being a function of gu ie 
change—they are not immutable. Thirdly, however, although areas о d 
are not determined by physical necessity (nor is gravity an invasion of priv ed 
they may be affected by circumstances—not least by physical conditions “т _ 
housing or enforceable laws—and they may change as these circumstances cha a 
Finally, and from a psychological standpoint perhaps most significant, there appea 
to be a complex but fundamentally inverse relationship between privacy a 
permissiveness: if a given class of behaviour is treated permissively, privacy -— 
to be relatively unimportant; if the behaviour is open to various actual or potentia 
pressures, privacy is valued and protected. Thus permissiveness in sexual behaviour 
seems to go with relative indifference to privacy during copulation;* and the poten- 
tial pressures which might restrict the voter are blocked by secret ballot. 
It is now appropriate to move from this essentially descriptive level of discourse 
based on a comparison of cultures, to attempt a psychological analysis more con^ 
cerned with the behaviour of the individual. The clue is provided by the inverse 


issi ich. 1 з ink 
missiveness, which, in turn, provides the 1 


. jer 
ween privacy and power. The ath d 
ы 2 е 
acy is a function of the percetv' 


the family norm 


It 
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power to interrupt me (more or less successfully; privacy, like power, is a matter of 
degree). 

It is clear, then, why privacy is inversely related to permissiveness. Privacy is 
only relevant to situations or behaviour where laws or norms, including ‘private’ 
norms as in a family, constrain (and/or interfere with) the behaviour of the individual. 
Permissiveness is tantamount to the absence of such constraining norms, and privacy 
is therefore irrelevant—for in the absence of laws and norms the individual is 
simply not vulnerable to the power of others. 

However, we now come to an interesting and possibly significant paradox. 
There are exceptions (privacy during elimination is one), but mostly privacy is 
associated with behaviours which are potentially highly variable (e.g. sexual, the 
volume at which one listens to music, etc.), and the norms ofa particular culture put 
a limit on this variability by stipulating which of its possible forms are or are not 
acceptable. However, if a given class of behaviour which is subject to norms 18 
also deemed to be an area of privacy (6.8. sexual behaviour), this in effect limits the 
operation of these norms. In principle, the designation of a class of behaviour as an 
‘area of privacy’ indicates the acceptance of potential non-conformity. In essence, 
Once ‘privacy’ has become a norm with respect to a given class of behaviour, it 
acts as a higher-order norm which countermands, or at least severely limits, the 
norms which put constraints on the patterns of behaviour (including beliefs) as 
Such. Seen in a historical perspective, Isuggest, speculatively, that areas of privacy 
arise within a context of well-established norms; the emergence, and PE 
of a higher-order norm of privacy then introduces freedom of choice which ic 
Previously been inhibited by the original, basic norms. Furthermore, I mia ч 
that the period during which a class of behaviour is an area of privacy 1$ er кш 
Period of transition between strictly prescriptive norms and the absence kom ae 
or elements of prescription, i.c. а period of transition to permissiveness or cpm 
to the class of behaviour in question. A good example oil ее ae 
elaborate on the history of a social stigma briefly ges eod odia 
at one time to be divorced (if it was possible at all) made t 


s : ; У rea of privacy, 
Social outcast; this was followed by 2 period мра а ара bee ; 

, d ө n ? 
Mostly concealed by the divorcee and generally not 1nd 7 


uire! 
ncy of 
nowadays, however, and presumably not least because of the sheer frequency 
| ly be thought something to be 


concealed. If we 
'Vorce, to be di would rare А ause divorce 
ын: natin iie itis to spare the feelings of the p ene divorce. 
Self is a social stigma. Our culture, in efghi PN Lis ri There is 
€ move in the direction of permissiveness [еды ds reater constraint. 
Ше Phenomenon of ‘backlash’, in this case a move oe i the individual, 
n this is very telling. From the standpoint s sri em an there are (still) 
area of privacy constitutes an amb tuation: 


jguous St her, the higher- 
Ў ‚ on the other. 
: € basic norms associated with the behaviour concerned; 0 E wholly, in- 
r 
der norm of privacy has rendere 


d these basic norms wr ji RR 
sewhe 
"Perative The situation is unpredictable put, as I have argued e К 
Predios 
edict is very fundamental in human 50 


cial behaviour (Kelvin, 1970). m T 
freedom of actio 
Te are thus likely to give rise to anxiety: those who value the tre 
17 us likely to gt 
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Р і vith the basic 
pi ante ar ani ie Micros bera e vem eee s decline 
macros thosë who value: thè basi ; i f individ- 

i igher-order norm of privacy. Neither typeo 
раната Die For personality research one could predict pamm 
quld to privacy among those who cannot cope with ambiguity, e ше 
though not wholly, in the direction of limiting Privacy: for privacy, possibly 
to permissiveness, must inevitably increase ambiguity. | | | — 

The emotional intensity which so often accompanies discussions of p ds 
public or private, may thus be attributed to anxiety: this is itself primarily els pi 
ambiguity and uncertainty which is created when a class of behaviour, Ni ard 
regulated by norms, becomes an area of privacy; and it is an anxiety which WE ve 
alike by the individual who values the freedom not to conform, and the indiv 
for whom conformity is the more important value. T 

So far we have seen that norms of privacy positively limit the power of en al 
two ways: they limit the power of others to interrupt or intefere with the indivi au . 
during activities which he wishes to pursue on his own, like reading or iem 
and they limit the power of others to exert normative pressures with respect a 
certain classes of behaviour, thereby allowing potential non-conformity in relatio 
to such behaviour. But this is clearly not the whole story. In everyday life privacy 


: individual 
may be valued and thought essential by the most rigid of conformists. An a z 
may desire privacy during intercourse even though he believes that there is nothi 
odd about his sexual behavi 


ea ae ‘butions to 
; he may be well pleased with his contributions 


ir; and in the important pen e 
n, the inherent variability of behaviour is so restricte 
conformity can scarcely be an issue, 
The simplest answer would be to say that ordina 
guide, and that in its everyday use the word ‘priv: r 
Very different sets of phenomena, Thus there is ‘privacy’ as the higher-orde 
norm we have just discussed; and t 

like any other, i 


that potential non- 


of behaviour, N 


" is 
evertheless this explanation ! 
linked. Consid 


s ate 
er, for instance, the unfortun 


EE ra- 
only feel irritation and frust 
Bde e А 15 
і he individual whose ae 
interrupted emerges as vulnerable to the criti isms of others. And much f 
Cant suggestions а 


; $ e 
n holiday, this may be irritating in a way close to . 
ons of privacy; and the reason, of course, is that 


my rooms or the books I take о 
resentment one feels at invasi 
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social creatures we somehow feel obliged to take note of the comments of 
iem their power or pressure may be minimal and only implicit, but it is 
ere. 

However, there still remains one important situation encompassed by the everyday 
use of the word ‘privacy’: the desire, the need even, simply to be left, occasionally, 
on one's own. According to the present analysis it could reasonably be argued 
that this need is a need to escape from the constant even if only implicit pressures of 
others; thus even in the most intimate and relaxed company, there are latent pres- 
Sures to reply when one is spoken to, to respond to, or merely to consider, the other. 
But it may be a mistake to attempt to explain all the phenomena of privacy in terms 
of the limitation and avoidance of the power of others. It could well be that at times 
the need to be alone is no more than a response to sheer satiation with the particular 
type of stimulation which is provided by other people. In other words, a complete 
account of privacy may have to include a consideration of certain basic biological 
factors, as well as the social ones we have examined here. | 

Whether privacy is a fundamental human need is probably a metaphysical 
question. Logically, a society which was completely permissive throughout the 
whole human behaviour repertoire would, according to this argument, not know 
Concept of privacy nor experience it as a psychological state. However > c 
Interaction inevitably demands some constraints, if only to enable individua s z 
make reasonable predictions about one another—for without the ability ү make 
mutual predictions human relationships are impossible (Kelvin, 1970). à ner 
Quently, there are bound to be some constraints in any social relationships ia 
however, consists of a removal or limitation of constraints—in ran Sri 
allows the individual ‘to be truly himself’. We are back to the conflict Бег " 
the needs and demands of the individual versas those of society, the group с vs 
Others in general. Here one сап only #005 hun ma ee "i redes f ta self 
vies a а = H diee of personal identity and, 

pt, to the development and maintenance 0 


р rane institutions' such as 
With it ili Iti nificant that “total ins 
of ity. It is sig : 
» of personal responsbil fx) ormilita t "ining establishments (Dornbusch, 


asylumsand prisons(Goffman, 19 : f their inmates to а minimum; 
7955) systematically set out to reduce the privacy 0 ne hat in doing so these 
that they seek to change the inmate’s concept of himself; € it actions while 
M ue: at one and the same time gain control din а rd of perceived 
Ucing his ow ibility for t of others: 
Privacy thet age et removed and protected iia con п pasa 
and it is only to the extent that one has this sense of privacy p» causally deter- 
Oneself, and responsible for one's actions—as distinct = ith these others. But 
mined by others, with responsibility therefore also saing Wr prag, i ipm 
We have also en that perceived privacy» and the oppor" енене, necessities, 
a function of cde eel conditions. Consequently, E os density, demand 
Such as economic limitations and complexities, 2 inue of behaviour, the 
aay imposed constraints and interference 10 on identity require privacy with 
‘velopment and maintenance of а sense of persona sicot вее of cars, it may 


Tes T è ; as to re 
Pect to other classes of behaviour: if society P 
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i ir hai i i ments of 
have to accept that people will differ in their hair-styles or in their arrange 
ave i i 
sexual partnerships. The alternative to privacy is the ant heap. 


CONCLUSION . sof 
i in its chological sense, may thus be defined and measured in term 1 

Privacy, in its psy 8 Р ’ is ‘perceived privacy’ and that this, 
power and norms. I have argued that Privacy is "pe a : Reuse rt 
in turn, is a function of the ‘perceived positive limitation of the pov ыо 
and that the power of others is, or is seen to be, derived from norms, ru н мел 
formal law, and the sanctions linked to these. Power itself, and particular y pe a iie 
power, may be defined in terms of the more powerful 4 causing a € rend 
probabilities of behaviour of the less powerful B. Asa first approximation, ане 
privacy may be measured by examining changes in the subjective proba rhe 
associated with alternative courses of action under different conditions. чө 
methodological approach might be the measurement of ‘behavioural am D 
explored and discussed by Triandis (1967) and Fishbein (1967). For examp des 
individual might be presented with a range of possible courses of action and for € ee 
be asked to estimate the relative probability of his adopting that course when se 
his own, and in the presence of specified or unspecified others. Where the s 
probabilities coincide (at least approximately) this would be evidence for conform r1 
to a norm. Difference between these estimates would indicate the extent to whi M 
behaviour in that situation is potentially under the control (i.e. power) of others: 


м А alience of 
and the chances are that the greater the discrepancies, the greater the sa 
Privacy, 


There are, of Course, ramifications, 
norms, but there are very few 
and one only; 


can usually be met in several w 


H H t- 
ance (Kelvin, 1970). Power and privacy are likely to be related to latitude of accep 
ance, and I suspect that this 


ilinear. Let us pon P 
g one action, and one оп T 
ther. In the case of a ш 
cy is likely to be as pm 
The salience of privacy is likely à 
then decrease again as latitude " 

The relationship between privacy 4 


permissiveness at the о 
to the individual, priva 
permissiveness, 

from taboo, and 
issiveness, 


to be modified according t 


o its results, 
myself, but there is room fo 


r others in an area so neglected, 
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Àn Empirical Investigation of the Relationship between 
Conservatism and Superstition 


By ROGER BOSHIER 
University of Auckland, New Zealand 


According to the Authoritarian Personality 
a central component of the highly conserva 
to shift responsibility from the individual 
that the ego might already have “given up’ 
determine the individual's fate by over 


examination of the Authoritarian Personality reveals the evidence in support of the above 


Proposition to be somewhat equivocal, Furthermore, findings derived from studies using the 
F Scale are now Suspect because of criticisms levelled at the F Scale concerning acquiescence 


researchers (Adorno et al., 1950) superstition was 
tive fascistic type person and ‘indicates a tendency 


h oblique rotation by Boshier (1972) revealed а 
a third-order ‘superstitious retribution’ factor. 
n that in its unrotated form the C Scale measures 4 
: However, the superstition items identified by 
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that the behaviour associated with ‘bad luck’ and known (but not necessaril 
believed) by nearly all interviewees was walking under a ladder. 
Most people having heard of the ladder superstition, it was decided to explore 
the relationship between conservatism and superstitition by erecting a ladder in a 
city street and administering the C Scale to a sample of persons walking round 
and a sample of persons walking under it. 


Table 1. Items and format of the modified Conservatism Scale 
WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING DO YOU FAVOUR, APPROVE OF OR BELIEVE 


J? z oy, ONT Ы М e 
IN? (Circle ‘Yes’ or ‘No’. If absolutely uncertain, circle * >’. There are no right or wrong 
answers; do not discuss; just give your first reaction. Answer all items.) 


1. Death penalty Yes ? No 26. Electronic music Yes ? No 
2. Evolution theory Yes ? No 27. Chastity Yes ? No 
3. School uniforms Yes ? No 28. Fluoridation Yes ? No 
4. Striptease shows Yes ? No 29. Royalty Yes ? No 
5. Sabbath observance Yes ? No 30. Women judges Yes ? No 
6. Hippies Yes ? No 31. Conventional clothing Yes ? No 
7. Patriotism Yes ? No 32. Trade unions Yes ? No 
8. Modern art Yes ? No 33. Apartheid Yes ? No 
9. Self-denial Yes ? No 34. Nudist camps Yes ? No 
10. Working mothers Yes ? No 35. Church authority Yes ? No 
11. Masculine superiority Yes ? No 36. Disarmament Yes ? No 
12. Birth control i Yes ? No 37. Censorship Yes ? No 
13. Military drill Yes ? No 38. Workers’ strikes Yes ? No 
14. Co-education Yes ? No 39. Birching Yes à No 
15. Divine law Yes ? No 40. Racially mixed marriage Yes р No 
16. Socialism Yes ? No 41. Strict rules Yes 3 m 
17. White superiority Yes ? No 2. Jazz Yes S No 
18. Cousin marriage Yes ? No 43. Straitjackets | Үез Д хә 
19. Missionaries Yes ? No 44 Recognition of China Yes ; m 
го; Student demonstrators Yes ? No 45 Peacetime conscription Is à m 
ER ecurityintelligenceservice Yes ? No  46.Divore , E 
?- Legalized abortion Yes ? Мо 47. Austere prison? y Be d No 
?3. Empire-buil ding Yes ? No 48. Coloured immigration cim i n 
?4. Student pranks Yes ? No 49. Bible truth (Ye E Ne 

25. Licensing laws Yes ? No so. Free medical treatmen ? 
апа mid- 


estrian traffic in several Auc 
ith what was already 


ions, coupled w 
lete a C Scale, suggested that the 11 
interview every 


© Prior to the experiment the density of ped 
ity streets was observed. These observat 
nown abou à m 
i t the average time taken to СО р. 
fee Viewers available ios the experiment could be expected e И jeder placed 
Sh Person walking under and every fifth person walking ne L.15-2.30 p.m. on 
ĉgainst a wall in High Street, Auckland, between the hours of 1.1572. 


isi z tained in order to 
hursd : Television was ob А 
ау. Northern : 
y. The assistance of bs confronted by an unoccupied ladder in the 
Е 


film Е 4 
iras pr dito seta a 16 ft. wooden extension gd a ж 
peinst a wall For 2 hr. a oncede assistant observed HE wee E per cent 
p ionn, adjusting the position of the ladder fionn а p ег cent was going 
Pedestrian traffic from one direction was going шс етм was 18 іп, 
"ошта the Ia dder. During the actual experiment the foot of t 
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from the gutter but 4 ft. from the wall against which it rested. Pedestrians had a 
clear view of the ladder. Care was taken to remove extraneous ropes and other 
encumbrances from the immediate area, so that approaching pedestrians would not 
feel physically endangered. Interviewing took place from 1.15 to 2.30 p.m. Every 
fifth person walking under the ladder in a southerly direction and every fifth person 
walking round the ladder in a southerly direction was stopped and invited to take 
part in a ‘survey on social attitudes’, during which respondents completed the C 


Scale. "Television cameras recording pedestrian and interviewer behaviour were 
concealed on the opposite side of the road. 


во 
50 


40 


20 


Mean Conservatism Scores 


о 


w- 
o- 20-29 3-3 40 - 49 50» Years 


Fig. ati 
E. 1. Conservatism Scores by sex and age, O, Men; x , women. 


$ 


age and sex, were calculated for hypothesized high- 
low-S (under the ladder) respondents. C scores showe 
Бе and sex, except that men aged 30 years or more 


d under (low-S condition) and 80 
€ 58 low-S respondents had a mea” 
Tespondents had a mean C score ? 
here seemed to be no relationshiP 


apparent in 50—59-year-olds. 
under the ladder had a mean 
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50-5 zs = : 
9-year-olds passing round the ladder had a mean C score of 56:00 + ( 
“00 + 4-00 (S.D. 


19°79). 
With ге 
gard to non- 
are characteristic of adsl dn E inq c carin ee Se y pon e 
Кары wae isolates, and people who think 
ic timid shar бас ink poorly of th 

Nudeln and wanting in confidence' (p. 37). MeClosky's pro 7 
на ae үр owes of conservatism is vulnerable to the same ee 2 s p 
Tiling E cale, but his results are partly borne out by Boshier's (1969) 
finding icd servatism with low self-esteem and Patterson & Wilson's (1960) 

nservatives, in contrast to liberals, prefer to remain anonymous when 


filling in the C Scale. 


60 
High 
Superstition 


50 


low 
‘Superstition 


x 
© 


Scores 


Conservatism 


Mean 


041———— —. 

эт 2-29 30-39 40-49 so> Years 

Conservati - ; 
servatism scores by age and superstitious behaviour. 

round ladder. 


Fig, 2. 
o, Under ladder; х, 


dents in survey research are 
ducated and depressed 
ong non-respondents. 
d approximate age of 
nd the ladder. These 


that non-respon 
bers from the poorly e 
amine superstition am 
d to note the sex an 
under or rou 


Bear; 
ieee n же above in mind, the fact 
Segments ir in disproportionate num 
Nterviewe BOCIELY At was decided to ex: 
non-res rs were accordingly instructe 
pondents and whether or not they walked 


ata 
are presented in Table 2. 

T: m ; 

able 2. The relationship between superstitious behaviour and non-response 


Men (4) Women (%) 


Total (%) 


Non-respondents 
Round ladder 21 (60°00) 12 (63°15) 9 (56:25) 
Under ladder 24 (4009) 7 (36:85) 7 (9 75) 
Total 35 (тоогоо) 19 (тоо'оо) 16 (100°00) 
Respondents 
(50°00) 13 (40°00) 
1 21 (60°00) 


-81 
Round ladder 50 (45 ) (50°00) 
37 3 (100°00) 


Under ladder 58 (54° 13) 
Total 108 (100°00) 74 (100709) 
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When the proportion of non-respondents walking round the ladder is aom 
to the proportion of respondents also walking round the ladder, oie АА cot 
emerge as being more inclined to behave in a superstitious manner than do resp. 
Ри the question of why conservatives aged 40 years or more are im 
superstitious than liberals of the same age, it may be conjectured that avoiding t * 
ladder is a realistic response based on past experience. In behaviourist terms - 
could be argued that avoiding ladders starts with accidental operant or seconda 
reinforcement (people and things fall off ladders, sometimes on to other people 1) 
and avoidance is sustained by the widespread nature of the belief concerning ladders. 
Once a person starts avoiding ladders, if ‘bad luck’ does not occur ladder-avoidance 
behaviour is reinforced. If ‘bad luck? does occur it is easily seen to be contingent 
upon other factors. It may well be that ladder-avoidance is not accompanied by i 
generalized belief in things supernatural and is merely an empty gesture stemming 


* LS | H itd i » 
from childhood superstition. In this sense it is reasonable that conservatives, (wp 
by definition, should be more cautious than liberals when confronted by a ladde 
on a wall. 


£h confirmed 


а › OF manipulati 
surmounted in order to avoid the ‘bad luck? co 
ships under study. 


several possible researc! 
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Comment on H. B. Gibson's Report on the Validity of the Eysenck 
Personality Inventory-Extraversion, Degree of Acquaintanceship, 
and Mean Peer-Ratings 


By F. J. VINGOE 


Department of Clinical Psychology, Academic Hospital, University of Groningen 


: 2T e 
› 1971) concerning the validity y^ 
ity Inventory via peer-rating item by item and by social bs ae, ria 
» mean peer-ratings, and test scores of EPI Extraversion and five Cali ori 


, 
», " e 8 
ortance of: (a) status, (b) liking and (с) target's and jada = 
DUM traversion continuum are discussed in relation to the 2 
тасу of personality judgement. 


Gibson's (1971) 
Eysenck & Eysenck, rating item by item is an prd 
а А acks 


ee) ‘depe n of the judges being able to assess ар 
extraversi f tic (P. 213). While this comment may apply to pas 
variable, it is doubtful if it is relevant to extraversion (E). W ire 


е 
€ able to quote E senck’s definition of the tyP!* 
introvert and extravert accurate] А : 


S Were not provided. :octiV€ 
71) study, that between subject et 
(rater's judgement of how iuh 
el...) was o-614 and certainly y 
and not far from that found ?. 


«variable 

z à the d i varia 

is one of the major concerns of Gibson’ E Fir wt за see? 
"in Certainly, this variable wou 
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hich attempt to validate Extraversion measures 


to be of great i dies v 
g t impor tance in stu ies w. 
rtant to take into 


The de 
ree i i 
мы ara = сае ena has been considered quite impo: 
Taft, 1956; unes me ieee and interpersonal perception (Ferguson 
> , А /evi c 3 1949; 
hoc: d сыы 968a). Howev er, the extent of acquaintanceshi i : 
Ss ceship as 
1966; Hjelle pr or of others may sometimes be pun cinia 
; . Taft (1966) found that, w i = 
Каш күче 9 und that, whereas acquaintances mad 
| © 
bri ciu te os of others than did strangers, the strangers made ‘wera 
ккк kt a Hjelle (1969), in a study on personality characteristics 
ss net | gemental ability, used subjects who were not acquainted with one 
"Ww apad. the experiment. He used a technique of peer-rating item by item 
> somewhat more specific than, that used by Gibson (1971). Hjelle 


(1969) indi 
dica at hi ings * 
er Slee ue ig that his findings strongly suggest that certain personality charac- 
present in the skilful judge of others, irrespective of the degree of 


acquaintanceshi j 
anceship between judge and target" (р. 580). 


I he dat: 
1 a present elow О: e sociometric statu: 
nted b rre. i i f i i 
1 relate mainly to Gibs т?з measure 0 Cl ric status. 


r—Q" METHOD 
tory were wes. нау (Vingoe, 1965) 66 fres who lived in a university dormi- 
1957). Subj inistered the EPI and the Califor: cal Inventory (CPI; Gough, 
they е seated in four groups i g of the dormitory in whi М 
1 ominance (D ey rated themselves (SR) and each of their wing-mates on 
uin ай Sociability (Sy), Self-acceptanc sibility (Re) and Psycho- 
escriptions dness (Py). Definitions о :ables were provided, based on the 
given in the respective test ma ition, subjects Were asked to indi- 
she thought she would get if the other girls 


Cate the д я 
Оп Һег Pa Ке rating on each of the six variables 
g were to rate her. All ratings were carried о -point graphic rating 
inted with their peers was determined by 
bjects who were 


Scale, 
asking а to which subjects were acquain' 
Own very EE each other on degree of acquaintance. Ratings made on su 
mean peer. ratj and fairly well were considered most important (Ferguson, 1949). However, 
ratings (MPR) were calculated, based on both (a) the two highest degrees of 
ntance combined. 


Acquain 

ta Pi 

ance (degrees of acquaintance 6 and 7) and (b) all degrees ofacquai 
roximately four months and thus had an opportu- 


leuk? 
nity Me cod had been in the dormitory арр 
Carried o come acquainted fairly well with their dormitory mi orrelations were 
Variables ы between all variables by computer. The relationships between the EPI and CPI 
are reported elsewhere (Vingoe, 19688); thus only those pertaining to the rated 


Vari n 
lables will be presented here. 
RESULTS 


e and stand 
re and s 


ard deviation are 13°71 and 4°42, 


Th 

€ obtai 

ained mean Extraversion 5СОГ | 
tandard deviation are 10:56 and 


While t r 
4.68 he obtained mean Neuroticism 80 
Tab 

(referee I presents the relationship between the me 
Peer-pati to as status by Gibson, 1971) an EPI test scores, 
ther ae on E and on the CPI variable of Sociability- T) 
ef i variables to status is also presented a dbelow. — 

M: erring to Table 1, it can be i er-ratings on E are 
With uie correlated with E score (0:583 and o re highly correlated 
atus (0-698 and 0:649). The correlation of sel ith status just 


ee of acquaintance 


f-ratings and mean 
f the 


an degr 
sel 
he relationship © 


hey are mo 
[rating on E W 
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il m statistical significance, although the self-ratings on Dominance and 
зз nm significantly related to status (0:283 and 0:356 respectively). E score, 
ex a oes pei significantly with status (0:442, P< o-oo1), replicating Gib- 
Ка шы К he CPI test scores оп Sociability and Self-acceptance also correlate 
thaid е зна status (o:283 and 0:292 respectively). The results also indicated 
ароба i ae y high relationship between the mean peer-ratings on E and status 
ні, LÉ or the mean peer-ratings on all the CPI variables rated with the excep- 
ae " mean peer-rating on Responsibility (degree of acquaintance 6 and 7). 
es i values are: (0:651; 0413) for Dominance; (0754; 0:606) for Sociability ; 
м 24; 0-514) for Self-acceptance; (0:469; 0:163) for Responsibility and (0:631; 
400) for Psychological-mindedness. 
may be selected from 


In ni " 
ikes the present study a criterion for judgemental accuracy 
; ; 

arget’s test score, her self-rating or from the average expected rating she gave 


ee The average expected rating would logically give an indication of how the 
fateh hought she would be perceived on the average by those best in a position to 
er. Using the correlations between the average expected ratings and the mean 
Silent a as a measure of judgemental accuracy no significant difference was found 
or eee the correlations resulting from using the peer-ratings based on all degrees 
lini based on the two highest degrees of acquaintance. For example, чә Extra- 
belies ii Sociability and Dominance the correlations based on all degrees o e 
latio Were: 0:534, 0:524 and 07555 25 compared to 0-561, 0:503 and 0537 the corre- 

nis based on the two highest degrees of acquaintance. However, it should be 
"emembered that since each subject was asked to indicate the average rating on each 
9f the six variables she thought she would get if the other girls on her wing were to 
rate her it is more appropriate that this average rating be compared to the mean 


iv n peer-ratin| 
Pi lag: based on all degrees © her than the mean p g 
on the two highest degrees of ac 


f acquaintance rat 
uaintance. н 
Tf one wished to consider either ae or test score as the criterion of judge- 
чамы accuracy, one can refer to "Table 1 for the correlations of eges It can be 
Qu Duel that, whatever criterion of judgemental accuracy 1S used, there are no 
!Bnificant differences in judgemental accuracy related to the differences in uis 
Bree of acquaintance or status in this study- This is true for all six personality 


Variables rated P ere 

А. Should also be noted that the mean peer-ratings for Bosnia eT 

m Ve a closer association with status than with any of в ue Self-acceptance and 
ental accuracy. This is also true of the mean pee i Dominance and 
ehological-mindedness (both levels of acquaintance) n peer ratings me 

mor sibility (all degrees of acquaintance). In ipm тайпа». AS one 

miss Closely associated with status than is either test 5005 |у correlated with 
ight expect, the mean peer-rating on Sociability 18 most highly 


s 

To accounting for over 56 per cent of the ыр ratings, mean peer- 
ihe interested in predicting pcr o ie i muedi poer 
ratings status it may be deduced from +2” Mean peer- nd status 
biu г E combined give the best prediction- 
too much common variance to be used together 


rat: 
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DISCUSSION 


These results strongly suggest that status (or how well a target person is a "a 
known)is extremely important in how that person is rated on personality а 
Not only is the better-known person rated as more extraverted ; he is also vx ved 
highly on many ‘positive’ personality dimensions such as Sociability, Se а sal 
tance, Psychological-mindedness, etc. There may also be some tendency to associé is 
a negative trait such as Neuroticism with those people who are relatively unknown н 
the rater. However, the correlation between Neuroticism and Status presented 1 
this paper was a non-significant one and replicates Gibson’s results. The = 
presented in this report also support Gibson’s suggestion that ‘extraversion corre 
lates more with “ knowability” than “ likeability"' (p. 219). The correlation gaan’ 
mean peer-rating and status based on all degrees of acquaintance is consistently 
higher (although not necessarily significantly so) than that between the mean peer- 
ratings based on the two highest degrees of acquaintance. This finding tends ^ 
support the findings of Taft (1966) and Hjelle (1969), referred to briefly above, tha 
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degree of acquaintance in accurately rating others is not as important as one mg 
think. 


i 1 y ne jer- 
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extrav n 

ме ee 1968c) and Wylie (1961) concluded an analysis of studi 
ing that the evidence su h : ? studies.on the 
related to acceptance of otl pports the contention that self-acceptance is 

may bewiewed with others. One who is somewhat reluctant to relate readil 
as trusti % some suspicion as a person with something to hide who i y 
usting as the extravert. The dat 5 : g to hide who is not 
American students for wl Р а a presented in this paper were obtained from 
other groups. These е hom extraversion is more normative than is true for certain 
Чеге exe clus diffère a tural differences in extraversion suggest the likelihood that 
Tris ular: ‘Tanne үзү the relative acceptance of the introvert and extravert. 
the bor vf P that liking for a person is dependent on many more factors than 
For example, B ex — and judge on the introversion-extraversion continuum. 
linear finetea ep faga has shown that interpersonal attraction is a positive 
extent, interperson: y proportion of shared attitudes. Whether or not, or to what 
traits such as a E attraction is a function of the proportion of shared personality 
dence. * xtraversion cannot be determined on the basis of the available evi- 

It w : 

to whites interesting to obtain data from intr 
determine т-м acquainted and the extent to w 
different dé pce differences in how well intr 
Indicated ne: "и » acquaintance with the target perso 
€ equally e ii knew and liked an introvert andan extra 
curate in his personality ratings of each target 


overts and extraverts on the degree 
hich they like one another and to 
overts can be judged by those of 
n. If an extraverted judge 
vert equally well, would he 
person? 
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ements reflects covariation due to both geneti- 


made to separate covariation due to geneti- 
g the responses of тот pairs of mono- 
hoticism, extraversion and 
for extraversion could 
same conclusion was 
tal differ- 


Pheno i NT. 
cal a for personality measur 
talicauses шшен influences. An attempt was 
Zygotic twins t at due to environmental causes amon 
neuroticism. A Je 8o-item questionnaire providing scores of psyc 
be explained + t RC part of the covariation of items known to load 
reached with 08 the unitary action of environmental influences. The 
ences resulted i pect to neuroticism, but there was little evidence that environmen 
Although in any covariation between the psychoticism items. 
the P items puedes influences were more important in determining the 
The covariat ere was no clear indication tha as a unitary genotypic factor. 
influences 2 of the N items, however, cou ttributed to unitary genetical 
Probably а а rds behaviour. It was fo genetical factor was 
apparently meron in the determination of covariation among the E items, suggesting that the 
itary nature of extraversion at the phenotypic level could be due to environ- 


menta] 
ra 
ther than to genetical influences. 


relationships among 


genetics of human behaviour involves the 
ived by а consideration of 
] traits should, as far 


been adopted as an 
(e-g- Eysenck & Prell, 1951). Defining 
n alone, however, assumes 
ng the observed 


f genotypic and 


The : 
Wirral lem qe) approach to the 
Phenotypi nays. of psychological me 
lid Possible, hence It has been recog} 
арргоргіа ie кус unitary structures, 
ehavioural о. of defining unitary traits 
at genot actors (QD. the basis of phenoty! 
ypic and environmental influences cooperate 1 
that the structures o 


COvari 
ehyironine structure, It is equally poss 
There ‘here covariation may differ and could be analysed separately. | 
ave been various attempts t resolve the genotypic and environmental 
Loehlin & Vanden- 


acto: 

erg т of covariation for cognitive measurements (Cattell, 1963; à 

» 1968; Bock & Vandenberg, 1968; Roudabush, 1968) and Loehlin (1965) 
ntal factors of 


tepo 

Hs o . B B 

Perso ne approach to the separation of genotypic and environme 

nality. Thi i i i resolution for 
is paper summarizes 


lar 
Personali tempt to achieve à simi 
&s, ea factors defined by respons Н. J. Eysenck 
- G. Eysenck, 1968; S. B. G- Eyse 


and factor analysis has 


pic variatio 
n produci 


an at 
es to the 
nek & Н.Ј. Eysenck, 


he д, 

fan: ata on which th 2? c kindly suP yDr 
аперуе by тот oy erem “ie to the P N. The twins uie 
t мы ine participation in à David Frost television РГ re E i 
зы chilar, established with reasonable confidence their resp’ 

r ood similarity (Cederlöf et al., 1961) Б: E 


5 
(b,23 of the pai 
Tice, 5 pairs confirmed that there had been no 
onal communication). 
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The data thus comprised 8o yes/no responses by 202 individuals. For each € ibas 

individual responses (scored 1 or o) were added for each item to give an estimate S bey. 5 

onse of the pair. Half the difference between the responses of the individuals o a pi 
gai item was taken as an estimate of the within-pair difference in response to the неш, 
Covariances were calculated between every possible pair of items for sums and iig] 
separately, giving the between-pairs covariance matrix, B, and the within-pairs гайы Es 
Since the responses are dichotomous, and not normally distributed, the tests of е 
applied in the subsequent analysis cannot be interpreted very rigorously. It | аз = a 
in this case, to consider the scores for males and females separately, because the ane у ss -- 
only applicable when the number of pairs exceeds the number of variables in thestudy. Data 
on males and females was therefore pooled to secure covariance matrices of full rank. . 

The within-pairs covariance matrix reflects the structure of the within-family sem 
mental (E) influences on response to the items, and any interaction of such effects with : га 
genotypic differences (GE). Jinks & Fulker (1970) discuss such biometrical sun 
greater detail for the case of single variables. The twins in this study had been separatec es 
varying lengths of time, and any environmental differences arising from such a said 
(E2) will be confounded with the E, effects in the within-pairs variation. No evidence i z 
found for this sample of any relationship between degree of separation and intra-pair dif er 
ence for factor scores suggesting that E» effects could be discounted as components of within- 
pairs variation for these data (Eaves, 1970). 

The between-pairs covariance matrix reflects the structure of genotypic influences on 
behaviour (G), but confounded with these will be any common environmental (£2) influences 
which operated before the twins were separated and could not be detected with these ie 
Jinks & Fulker (1970) have shown by their reanalysis of Shields’ twin data (Shields, 1962 
that there are no E; effects for E and N scales similar to those of the PEN. Differences n 
sex and age are also confounded with the between-pairs variation in this sample. ‘hese d! 
ferences may inflate the between-pairs variance if the factor scores vary with sex and аге 
may confuse the covariance structure if the factor loadings vary between sexes and with m и 
Sex and age differences are known for E and N (S. B. G. Eysenck & H. J. Eysenck, 1969). ses 
differences were confirmed for the N factor scores from this sample but not for E. E; i 
(personal communication) has observed that females endorse the P item, number 26 ( Wou 
it upset you to see a child or animal suffer ?”) more frequently than males. The P loading 
of this item also differs greatly between the sexes (Eysenck & Eysenck, 1968). Any subsequen 
interpretation of the ‘genotypic’ factors must be made with regard to these possible effects. 

The structure of the environmental variation was investigated by extraction of the principa 
components of W. Components analysis, rather than factor analysis, was used for аре 
This, in any case, is the initial procedure frequently adopted by the authors of the sca T 
(Eysenck & Eysenck, 1969). The relative importance of the components assessed by Ваше z 
chi-square criterion (Bartlett, 1950) and the component loadings were obtained by appropria 
rescaling of the normalized eigenvectors of W, 

A model of the genotypic covariation was 
hypothesis matrix and W as the error ma: 
the observed responses which maximiz 
within pairs. Maxwell (1961) illustrate: 
variables. ‘The roots of |B—¢W| 
square (see Hope, 1968). 

Each latent root is the between- 


provided by a canonical analysis using B as the 
trix. This analysis produces linear combinations Е 
€ the variation between pairs relative to the variation 
5 the application of canonical analysis to dichotomo"? 
=o were extracted and their significance tested by chi 


" А à = jate 
Pairs variance for the corresponding canonical varia 
when the within-pair variance is standardized to unity. In terms of the genotypic and €? 


vironmental components of variance, the variance between-pairs, ф, is 2G4- Ej, and that 
within-pairs is E}, provided E; makes a relatively small contribution to the total variance 
Age and sex differences which are under genetical control contribute to G, together with апу 
environmental or cultural influences which are inseparably associated with the genetic? 
variation. For a canonical variate, E; is standardized to unity so the between-pairs variance 18 
2G + т and the within-pairs variance is unity. The Proportion of the total variance which c3” 
be ascribed to genetical causes is thus 

= ($1—1) (gi x) К 
for the zth canonical variate. This is the ‘broad heritability’ (Mather & Jinks, 1971) and i 
applicable to the general population assuming the sample is representative with respect 
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the distributi " А s 
m ат. of genotypes, environmental influences, sex and age. Common environ- 
natns end operating before separation would inflate this estimate of heritability. 
s e ant dominance variation are confounded in G (Jinks & Fulker, 1970), so it is 
jq € to estimate the components of gene action with these data | 
п al vec j Н men 1 
T кс vector, оц, was obtained for cach significant root di, by solution of the set of 
can be un ok (В – 4,W)a,—0. Each vector is a set of regression weights which 
eu иш о Ee observed responses to generate scores which show the largest possible 
vectors'they Го avoid the difficulty usually experienced in the interpretation of canonical 
conpüte ny ere used to transform the raw pair means and ‘genotypic factor loadings’ were 
are голые ga by correlating raw and transformed variates. When all canonical variates 
of the a , these loadings reproduce the matrix of correlations between pair means. Ten 
define simpl. pactos Were subsequently rotated by Varimax and Promax in an attempt to 
Вала са е structure. Three second-order factors were extracted from the oblique factors 
Tae i empt to clarify the genetical structure of covariation. 
and the оа пере three factors were supplied (Eysenck, personal communication) 
d station of factor structure is based on the weighti si i i 
generation of factor scores. ghting assigned to the items in the 
All d RESULTS 
ле cor nts fare p E nhi МИГ : 

(уз mponents of W were equal in size within the limits of sampling error 
aug es тарт CNN Pak e к x am 
tints : 0) = 1477:63, P > 0°05). This finding is consistent with the fact that the within- 

air variances 5 ч ; 
The | ie for the three sets of factor scores are virtually equal (Eaves, 1970). 
oa S representative i CN 
Bite ias ings of representative items on the first three principal components are 
n in Table 1.* T : ; 5 
об} Р . able 1.* These approximate closely to the simple structure solution 
ained , = 5 " s 4 5 
by attempts at both orthogonal and oblique rotation. Examination of the 
al factors of psychoticism, extraversion and 


ced are not clearly defined in this sample. Only items which are sufficiently 
the is ished for inclusion in scoring scales are considered when interpreting 
t. The P T'he established items are labelled in the second column of Table 
Salie Ls were found to have very few high loadings except on the numerically 
small co; mponents. Individual P items tended to be highly specific to individual 
either Бес олеш; which probably reflects small correlation between the P items 
In bis mal of low item reliability or low frequency of endorsement. 
бес er to clarify the structure of the environmental variation further, the pro- 
: S of the item vectors on the plane of the first two components are represented 


in Fj E t 
Fig. 1. E and N items are clearly separated in these two dimensions, suggesting 
indeed operate in a unitary fashion for each of these two 
ered, however, accounts for the 


loadings $ 
ngs suggests that environment, 


t 
ig environment may 
dificult The fact that the items are widely scatt 
simp] d experienced in interpreting the environmental components and on 
Mur im attributable to the small sample size. The fragmentary nature of the 
o enyi owever, does not support the hypothesis of a unitary factor with respect 
P qune variation for psychoticism as measured by this Caps pair 
Consi tendency for the P items to be spread in the direction of the N items 18 
istent with the correlation between P and N reported by the authors of the scales 
; 7 Eysenck & S. B. G. Eysenck, 1968). This suggests that environmental influ- 


t yi Which contribute to neuroticism might also result in variation for psychoticism, 
ffecting the organisms’ responsiveness 


ice 4 
versa. Further, if there are genes а onsn 
fluence on the determination of 


e Р : HAE 

*o environment, they may display a joint 1n 

of a m of full tables of the factor loadings may be obtained from the author, University 
ingham, Р.О. Box 363, Birmingham B15 2TT. 
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"Table 1. Loadings of selected items on the first three orthogonal factors of environmental 
covariation and on the first three oblique factors of genotypic covariation 


(Decimal points omitted.) 


Environmental Genotypic 
‚„_—_—-—— n 
Item Scale I II ш 1 п ш 
2 N 23 23 44 11 —23 —19 
35 N 34 31 —13 —o2 — 30 —16 
10 N 24 19 —oo o2 —10 —36 
14 N 34 18 —22 o2 o6 —45 
28 N от 40 —1I o3 12 —33 
31 N 26 29 — 16 o5 — 03 22:34, 
38 N 57 —o1 23 04 —04 —25 
58 N 46 19 —03 o1 o9 —34 
61 N зо 30 12 11 —13 —25 
73 N 39 22 —o3 -11 —o8 us 
50 N —o1 12 38 — o6 10 — o6 
60 N 14 20 25 o6 =05 o4 
76 N 54 — 05 —o5 co —o4 -14 
78 N зо 19 о8 os 03 o8 
45 N(-P) 10 14 11 от —oz —51 
4 E =e 11 —32 or or o5 
16 E —26 35 —03 ii woe —o2 
27 E —40 30 —05 —o2 oo —26 
36 E —46 o8 13 07 o1 жод 
4° Е =T 26 02 10 —os —09 
44 -E 32 —20 —42 —o3 10 ien 
75 -E 62 —o3 —24 o8 —10 -o6 
I E(N) o5 35 —o3 —o3 —19 -15 
20 E —07 55 —14 o2 —14 o4 
56 —E 30 — o8 II 12 —27 —04 
66 E —20 28 26 —o3 —38 o7 
69 E — 36 39 oo —11 —23 ш; 
72 Е —27 15 o9 oo 28 — 16 
77 E —48 21 31 04 —28 ce 
26 —Р 14 o2 12 80 o4 oo 
39 -P 04 13 or 65 —13 о8 
19 -P —04 —21 -17 —o1 14 =19 
32 P o5 o8 —03 07 02 35 
55 =P — o0 —19 03 —o3 —o9 —35 
71 =P 02 от o9 = тб 86 =47 
47 =F a —48 —09 от 26 -06 
3 Р 94 =e —14 —16 —14 Ex 
5 d = =e —20 oo —oo =93 
19 Р o8 o8 15 17 1S —0o9 
21 P —o1 от 07 BA 38 10 
37 P ої 07 o8 o7 ior —o0 


scores for P and N. Either of these interpretations is consistent with this analysis 
of W. 

Of the 8o roots extracted in the canonical analysis the first 21 were regarded as 
statistically significant as the remainder were homogeneous (ease 4749 99 
Pos). The significant roots accounted for 88 per cent of the trace of (BW) and 
are presented in Table 2 with their heritabilities estimated as described aboY^ 
The heritabilities of these genetical factors are all extremely high. 
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Table 2. The first 21 canonical roots of the PEN data 
N 
9: Proportion oftrace 
1 Root (Ф) of BW ‘Heritability’ 
2 
3 141:66 o18 0:98 
4 12087 ols 0:98 
5 67:98 0:08 0:97 
6 4851 or05 об 
7 39°67 0°05 8 
8 37°33 0'05 0'95 
9 32:81 004 0°94 
1o 26:64 0°04 0°93 
тї 25°72 0°03 gga 
12 22°75 0°03 0:92 
13 19:62 0'02 ео 
14 18:76 0'02 о'90 
15 18:28 002 9:99 
16 15°36 0'02 088 
15 13:96 0:02 о:87 
18 А о'от o'85 
12°43 8 
19 12:19 ool o'95 
20 11:02 0:01 o 
Р o'81 
ад 977 pes 078 
8-27 ool à 
о'01 0'75 
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The first ten canonical variates which a for mom eed ee 2 
pi s. 
pus Fs le = сла азна быш obtained by rotation of the ten 
D раан а ons ee high loadings of P items on the major genotypic 
a uad to their small loadings on the principal components of ek 
mental variation is clear if the genotypic factor loadings in Table 1 are а apr 
their environmental counterparts. The loadings on the first genotypic gie E 
item 26 (see above) and item 39 (‘Would you feel sorry for an oec e 
trap ?’) are striking and define this factor virtually exclusively. If this par pe 
genotypic factor were replicated in future studies further evaluation RÀ Mam 
warranted. In the light of the discussion of item 26 above it appears that this fa ed 
may define a marked difference between the sexes with respect to mu 
psychoticism. The corresponding loadings on all three environmental factors ? 
small. Е 
The second genotypic factor has 11 loadings with absolute values greater than a Е 
Five of these are Е items, two аге N items, опе is scored for Р and the remain¢ : 
appear in none of the scales. The pattern of loadings for the E items is not consistent 
with that used in scoring the items for the E scale. This seems to preclude the m 
pretation of this factor as a genotypic factor of extraversion. Eysenck & ae 
(1969) report the resolution of the E phenotype into the two oblique componen 
of sociability and impulsiveness. The apparent difficulty in defining a apita 
genotypic extraversion factor is consistent with the interpretation that the observe 
obliqueness of the component phenotypic factors of E results from the unitary 
environmental modification of more than one independent genotypic trait. a 
The third factor has 21 loadings with absolute values greater than o:2. T hirteen 
of these are for N items suggesting that a unitary genotypic factor related to дай 
cism is defined by this axis. Four of the remaining loadings are given by P ite? 


H B B . + oe M i ur 
suggesting that the genes which predispose an individual towards neurotic behav10 
may also be implicated in certain aspects of psychoticism. 


Table 3. Intercorrelations of the Promax ‘factors for the genetical variation of the PEN 
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Affective States in Schizophrenia 


By R. G. PRIEST* 


St George’s Hospital Medical School, University of London 
and Springfield Hospital, London 


M. E. SHARIATMADARI ахо SH. TARIGHATIT 
Springfield Hospital, London 


The hypothesis was tested that acute schizophrenics are more likely to show affective symp- 
tomatology than chronic schizophrenics. The Personal Illness (PI) and Personal Disturbance 
(PD) scales of the Symptom-Sign Inventory were administered to 50 schizophrenic patients. 
On the PI Scale 56 per cent of acute schizophrenics and 28 per cent of chronic schizophrenics 
obtained pathological scores. On the PD Scale, depending on the cut-off point selected, 
64-88 per cent of acutes, and 28-56 per cent of chronics obtained pathological scores. In the 
Case of acute schizophrenia, although the proportions of positive response are not as high asin 
Foulds’ criterion sample (1965), itis confirmed thata high percentage of patients obtain patho- 
logical scores on the PI Scale, indicating the presence of prima facie anxiety and depressive 
Symptoms. Relatively high numbers of chronic schizophrenics also obtained elevated scores, 
but it is argued that this does not exclude the possibility of affective blunting or flattening. 
The PD scores showed high correlations with the PI scores, not altogether due to their having 
Certain questions in common. The PD Scale showed fewer false negatives than the PI Scale 
Оп this schizophrenic population, and discriminated more sharply between the acute and 
chronic populations. It is concluded that although affective symptoms are more common 
їп acute than in chronic schizophrenics, an appreciable proportion of the latter do have them, 


and in this sense may be said to suffer from their illness. 


e ‘How much, at the current time, do schizo- 


suffer either from anxiety or depression with 
h acute psychiatric patients 


A better title for this paper might b 
Phrenics, whether acute or chronic, 
their illness, or from those symptoms that distinguis 
from normals ?' 

Foulds (1965) describes the deri 
Psychiatric patients from normals. 
ЫШ Inventory to normal subjects an 

Spital, and e questions that m 
Жо The Persi fne Hale thus obtained was found to be composed largely 
of questions relating to symptoms of anxiety and (non-psychotic) depression. The 
Tange of cases included patients with a variety of neuroses and functional psychoses, 


and the implicat; i ffer only from neurotic symptoms, 
€ impli i ough neurotics su i І 
plication is thiataltboug d neurotic symptoms. This was 


Most = A 

Psychotics suffer from both psychotic а? Е 

Certainly not general £ lized at the time, and Foulds attributes that to what he calls 
generally reali malady is fixed the lesser is scarce 


есер; 
felts King Lear principle’. ‘Where the greater 


vation of a questionnaire scale that distinguishes 

He and his colleagues administered the Symp- 
d to patients recently admitted to a mental 
ost clearly distinguished between the 
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i i n counter 
i i iated. Superficially it appears to ru \ 

‘ ing is still not widely appreciate ally i ee 

енн. Shin on schizophrenia where the affect is said to be at е 
to pu cues ncn flattened or blunted. The debate that ie hy ps pce 
ae best of our knowledge, yet been held. 2 Š 

9 not, to the bes i . ет 
disparate kao vn hand blunted in their affect, presumably expressing — ws 
ie se and depressive feelings than the average man, or on the co 
way of anx 


7 ms сап be 
hey beset by anxiety and depression to such an extent that such sympto 

they bese 3 

used as a screening test for the disease ? 


a e other 
о diagnoses up to parity with the xm 
attempt to derive a subset of ques 


Foulds & Hope, 1968) 
scale to distin 


" ear. 
ding each diagnostic category in equal numbers is not cle 
Mechl & Rosen (1955) h i 


the 
iency of a test depends Upon 
base rates of the relevant conditions i 


зе negatives to th, 
Nevertheless, the PD scale is now wi 
compare the two sets of questions ont 


In the long-stay wards, one mal 


е and one femal 
(R.G.P.), those patients were i 


dentified who 


— p — 
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A : , е А 
E шу a ir нв of items from the Symptom-Sign Inventory was devised, made up 
inet a ез: (a) those questions peculiar to the Personal Illness Scale, (b) those questions 
o the Personal Illness (PI) and Personal Disturbance (PD) scales, and (c) those 


bg peculiar to the PD Scale. 
us the PI Scale could be obtained from (a) and (b), the PD scale from (b) and (с), and 


Subscales (a) and (c) would be considered independently. 


RESULTS 


The mean s | 
mean score for acute patients on PI was 5:6 and on PD 7-2; both means for 


chronic patients were 3:0. 
is m acute patients the PD score scems to be higher than the PI Score, 
жэш iis is not statistically significant. However, the difference in scores 
ind the ii and chronic patients is significant both on the PI scale (Р <0:05) 
звы scale (Р <o-o1), in each case the acute patients scoring higher than the 
nic, 

РА а point suggested for distinguishing psychiatric patients from nor 
Bin. cale was between 3 and 4 points. . 
patients геі the 25 acute patients scored 4 or more agai 
- This difference is significant at the 5 per cent le 


mals 


nst seven of the 25 chronic 
vel (y? 2:96, one-tailed). 


Table 1. PD Scale, cut-off at 1-2 


PD score Acute Chronic 
0-1 3 її 
2 or more 22 14 

25 25 


y-2486. P< 0'025 (one-tailed). 


Table 2. PD Scale, cut-off at 4-5 


PD score Acute Chronic 
0-4 9 E 
5 or more 16 l 
25 5 
e-tailed). 


xi-2515. P«o 0125 (on: 


The c i onal com- 
ut-off poi г Jear, and Foulds, in a pers 
point on the PD Scale is not so cle irae Бокей? 3 nd 


UNicatio z 
n, has definitely 

Ve: s recommended o and 1, : 

Ў definitely PD. This gives two results, shown 1n Tables 1 and 2. - 

€ Scores on the PI and the PD scales were highly correlated (see ^ able 3). 


Table 3. PI and PD scores (correlated) 
r t P 
i <о'оот 
Total (n= о) o:87 6 е 
Асше (п= 25) o:88 n senex 
079 


Chronic (n= 25) 
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intrinsic i ntri- 

The correlation coefficients in Table 3, although of intrinsic pes е 

buted to by the inclusion of the answers to questions € E pu : ces 
j ' of the PI Scale and that of the ; M 

b) subscale above). The ‘rump’ o 8 icm 

S amd (c) subscales respectively, were therefore correlated as shown in Table 4 


Table 4. (a) and (с) scales (correlated) 


Y i P 
Total (n= 50) 073 74 < dia 
Acute (п= 25) 0:78 5'9 soos 
Chronic (n= 25) O55 32 «oor 

DISCUSSION 


The Personal Illness Scale is of especial interest: it was developed ees ^ 
device that distinguished hospitalized acute psychiatric patients as a whole эө 
normals. Foulds noted that the bulk of the questions were from the prima f "" 
‘neurotic’ categories, and inspection shows that all but three are from the pari 
and neurotic depression sets. This last finding is of particular importance ^ um 
present study, since it adds some content validity to the notion of determining ^ 
emotionally affected the schizophrenics аге. Е wide 
Since the Personal Illness Scale corresponds most closely to the prima fe ч 
anxiety and depression Symptom groups, it is of interest to consider the Бураш. 
under test from the point of view of this scale, The majority (56 per cent) of ut 
with acute schizophrenia obtained elevated scores on this measure. Foulds (1965 


have favoured the revolving-door policy of ea 
sion rate: possibly patients wi 
facility, and at an earlier stag 
increasing tendency to trea 
zines (including long-actin 
altogether. 


Inspection of the case records of this present Series certainly suggested that шай 
had been readmitted for social reasons rather than for an acute exacerbation of шет 
florid symptoms. It might be of interest to repeat the studies of Foulds and 2» 
collaborators at the original hospitals concerned, 

- o be 
of these criteria, seem t 


at 
hypothesis was confirmed 
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санит оп ће РІ Scale (Foulds, 1965, р. 110) and although the proportion of 
: izophrenics was higher than this, clearly the majority of these chronic 
patients do not illustrate the King Lear principle. : 
Р ч that = rate in chronic schizophrenics exceeds that of normals does not 
gas iin Or affective blunting. Itis possible to argue that a patient may suffer 
ained affective symptoms, but fail to respond to the ups and downs of 
everyday life with the appropriate emotions. 
к. е quite possible for a patient to have flattening of affect but to admit to affective 
кака A. м we take flatness of affect to refer to lack of expression of affect rather 
diste ack of the subjective experience of affect. If this is accepted, then it is seen 
ifs EM resolve the paradox of schizophrenics having, on the one hand, blunted 
SEGUI nd, on the other hand, as many anxiety and depressive symptoms as patients 
with neuroses. 
ioe so far has made the implicit a › 
‘e 1s a valid measure of affective disturbance. Despite the reference to the content 
earlier, the problem of validity remains, since one cannot always put as much weight 
a the replies of a psychotic patient as one might wish. The instructions for adminis- 
anng the SSI make it clear that a mere affirmative answer is not sufficient to obtain 
= ese score. As far as possible the examiner must ensure that the patient means 
апд E is troubled by the symptom in question—that it 1s а source of distress to him, 
his practice was followed in the present study. 
he problem of validity of verbal measures in schizophrenia has been alluded to 


efore (Priest, 1969). The particular problem here is that, in the presence of formal 
wers preserve their face validity. 


tho s 
ught disorder, it cannot be assumed that the ans | 
ings could have been spuriously 


tis dj 
difficult to see, however, how the present find d 
Produced on that basis; it is more likely that formal thought disorder has the effect of 


Iteni А sa : 
Teasing the amount of random answers to questions, and of making it more diffi- 


cu ‹ f : r 
i It to detect differences within the schizophrenic population by increasing the 
mmunication with the subjects. 


gained from the figures presented here 
e at the majority of chronic schizophrenics tested did not have high anxiety and 
ete levels. This is not to say that this study demonstrates po for sait 
E attening in these patients; the positive identification of flatness " E E : ou 
hon. be attempted in quite a different way, for example that described by Dixon 
даай cross-validated by McPherson ef al. (1970). 
gh the PD Scale is of less interest from the point o 


Oms, it a for id 
» it appears to be rather better than the PI Scale for ide 1 n 
n the criterion sam ple (Foulds & Hope, 1968) no allegedly normal subject obtained 


as : 
ae 9f more than four on the PD Scale, and only 10 per cent obtained ^a score of 
Sa; ° than one, The respective proportions for chronic schizophrenics i & аера 
Ple w eer acute patients were identified as 
Pat vere 28 and 56 per cent. Similarly, more ? : 
PI s logical by the Pb Scale (even on the more stringent cut-off s va = 
Sale, Since these scales are likely to be used in research studies of a survey typ 


Bont 1970), this may be an important consideration. 
the PI and PD Scales manage to identify a large P 


ssumption that the Personal IlIness 


Signal : пој s 
Snal : noise ratio of any attempt to effect co 


se izi 1 H . 
is th gnizing this problem, the impression 


f view of affective symp- 
ntifying schizophrenics. 


roportion of psychiatric 
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ients, while at the same time they eschew possibly offensive questions ia 
im oid delusions or auditory hallucinations. Thus, of high acceptability fo 
Possis purposes, it would be of value if one knew that the PD Scale um ed 
likely to miss the schizophrenic (acute or chronic) than the PI Scale. ‘This migh 
established if others were able to confirm the findings of the present study. 


А 5 m tients 
We are grateful to the Consultants at Springfield Hospital for permission to report on ра 
under their care. 
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Naive British Judgements of Therapeutic Conditions 


By D. A. SHAPIRO* 
Institute of Psychiatry, University of London 


Three studies are reported in which three different groups of naive British judges ranked sets 
of transcripts of recorded psychotherapy, representative of the ranges of the Accurate Empa- 
thy; Non-possessive Warmth and Genuineness scales, developed in the U.S.A. to measure 

therapeutic conditions’. Rankings of Accurate Empathy examples for the therapist’s under- 
Went agreed with the criterion scale fairly consistently. Rankings of Non-possessive 
e armth examples for the therapist's warmth were unreliable, but showed slight evidence of 

oncordance with the criterion. Rankings of Genuineness examples for honesty and genuine- 
ness showed some evidence of reliable divergence from the criterion scale. Some evidence was 
obtained that sets of examples chosen to illustrate the ranges of the three therapeutic condition 


Sı . * 
оа are not interchangeable, as far as judgements of understanding are concerned. How- 
Ver, rankings of the Non-possessive Warmth and Genuineness examples for understanding 


a hed a significant degree of reliability, suggesting that the examples chosen to illustrate 
iffering levels of these two scales may also differ in empathy. Together with the results of a 
preliminary study, these findings encourage the use of the Accurate Empathy scale in British 
esearch. They do not, however, give comparable support to the other two scales. 


This Paper reports three studies concerned with the assessment of ‘therapeutic 


Conditions" by naive British judges. f Upe 
Ы Truax & Carkhuff (1967) and Shapiro (1968, 1969) present evidence associating 
gh levels of Accurate Empathy (AE), Non-possessive Warmth (NPW) and Gen- 
Utneness (GEN) on the part of psychotherapists with improvement in their patients. 
ese conditions are usually rated by specially trained American undergraduates, 
rom segments of sound-recordings of therapy interviews. The raters arë; trained 
With the aid of manuals reproduced by 'Ттиах & Carkhuff (1967), which give general 
definitions for the three scales, definitions for each level on each scale, and trans- 


RS of examples given e ing on each scale. 
ultural deis raten sis ho and U.K. could well be stan to 
Bements of interpersonal behaviour such as those required by the e es. 
ТЕ USC of these scales in studies of British psychotherapy (Shapiro, 1971; Ame 
i ee 1972) rests on the assumption that there are-no invalidating transatian А 
i Although a preliminary study (Shapiro, 197 ) found good к 
кй rankings for ‘understanding’ of transcripts from the ars : ya 
Shee of naive British judges and the AE scores assigned to the transcripts, 
oe studies have been made of the other scales. moris 
iti “Wve judgements are of interest because patients, whose p ipii ga 
ig : their effectiveness (Truax & Саг uff, 1967), 
Se aie le manuals. The utility of the transcripted 
ach scale may be gauged by presenting 
nitions, to groups of judges. Finally, 
dure employed by Traax & Carkhuft 
dies began with the aim of replicating 


ffield. 


jud 


d to be import 
amples ^ Share their ignorance of the sca 
them 5 illustrating the various levels of e 
the cag the accompanying stage defi 
May n Ву and detailed rater-training proce 
€ necessary. The present series of stu 


S :versi She 
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. . па 
the results of the preliminary study of АЕ and extending its method to the NPW a 
GEN scales. 
STUDY I 
Method 


om 
'The 13 members of a second-year extramural evening class in psycho oy — m 
was involved in the preliminary study, served as subjects. The materials to um ccm А 
three sets of transcripted examples, each given a random code letter, from thes ameet 
of Truax & Carkhuff (1967). Each subject worked with all three sets in turn, ol mat 
possible orders rotated among the 13 subjects. The instructions were to read t! ir i sd e 
of examples, introduced as extracts from conversations between doctor and раны m eri 
decide which showed most of the designated attribute on the part of the doctor. — J tor from 
required to place the extracts in order of the degree of this attribute shown by the oct ike 
low (1) to high (5) or (9). The nine AE examples used in the preliminary study wer l were 
for ‘understanding’, five examples, one representing each stage of the NPW er onesie 
ranked for ‘warm’, and the five examples from the GEN manual were ranked for ate 
Care was taken to ensure that the subjects worked independently of one another. They 


А : about 
told that the three tasks together would take about an hour. Times taken varied from 
45 to 70 min. 


Results and discussion 


As in the preliminary study (Shapiro, 1970), the order given by each subject Ww 
correlated with the Truax criterion, using the Spearman rank correlation cane 
As the judgement made in ranking each example is not independent of those Ta 
for the other examples in that set by that judge, the significance of the obtained cor E 
lations cannot be assessed in the usual way. However, the significance of the ood 
correlation with the criterion can be gauged by a binomial test of the null та 
that equal numbers of subjects will yield Positive and negative correlations. 
results are shown in Table т. This also shows the median correlation in each a 
and the correlation between the mean rankings obtained from the 13 subjects ani - 
Truax criterion. For the AE and NPW tasks, the binomial tests indicate а Sig?" 


tit B i ificant 
cant preponderance of positive correlations, The GEN task shows a non-sign 
tendency in the reverse direction, 


The differing results with t 
of *honesty? were sim 


among the rankings made 


Kendall coefficient of concordance, W ( 


nificant Ws, w 


P «o:oor. 
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The absence of concordance between the British judges and the Truax GEN y 
terion, despite significant inter-judge agreement, could mean that the ета : 
‘honest’, on the grounds that it seemed more idiomatic in English, as oppose S 
American, usage than ‘genuine’, was mistaken. Indeed, discussion with the su : 
jects revealed that many of them thought ‘honest’ to relate to such matters mir 
stealing, not cheating, or telling the truth over factual matters; this might exp/at 


: : . s ce 
the absence of correlation with the Truax concept, which centres around the absen! 
of interpersonal defensiveness. 


STUDY II 


This study was designed to attempt replication of the AE task with only five N 
ples, to replicate the NPW task in the same form as in Study I, and to repeat the G 
task, replacing the term ‘honest’ with the term ‘genuine’. 


Method 


H us 
Another adult education class, a group of 21 students of introductory psychology, p 
as subjects. The procedure was exactly as in Study I, except that only five segments 
examples for Stages 1, 3, 5, 7 and 


ept 
e ples 1 9) were used for the ‘understanding’ task, and the conceP 
genuine’ was substituted for ‘honest’ in ranking the GEN segments. 


Results and discussion 


entral rows of Table r. The analysis took the ас 
AE result is again replicated (P=0-002); the 
ce in the previous study, fails to do so in these da : 
r the positive correlations to be larger than the col 
y the mean ranking correlation of 0-60. Substituti? 
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Method 


E subjects were 13 members of a final-year subsidiary course in psychology for under- 
ia es students in biological sciences. The procedure was as in Study II, except that all 
€ three sets of examples were ranked for ‘understanding’. 


Results and discussion 


The results are shown at the foot of Table 1. The NPW and GEN data were ana- 
lysed by computing correlations between the subjects’ orderings and the orderings 
of the segments on the scale from whose manual they were taken. The AE rankings 
Show asignificant preponderance of positive correlations. As predicted, however, the 
NPW and GEN segments were not ranked for ‘understanding’ in such a way as to 
yield а significant preponderance of positive correlations with their respective cri- 
teria. Indeed, the NPW examples show a near-significant tendency in the direction 
of negative correlations. The coefficients of concordance, although fairly similar to 
Опе another, indicate significant agreement between the judges for the NPW and 


GEN Segments, but not for the AE segments. 

The hypothesis of greater positive association of ‘under: 
AE than with NPW or GEN was tested by a Friedman two-way analysis of variance 
(Siegel, 1956). For each subject, the correlations with the respective criteria ob- 
tained in each task were ranked taking account of sign (rankings of 1 were assigned to 
the correlation nearest to +1, and rankings of 3 given to the correlation nearest 
10 —1, for each subject). The sums of ranks were 20 (AE), 34°5 (NPW), and 
3 (GEN) (P <o-02). The prediction that AE correlations would exceed the 
Others jg confirmed by this result; however, its significance appears mainly due 
2 the large number of negative correlations for the NPW task. This was con- 
eo by the non-significance of a further Friedman test, in which the correla- 

ons for each subject in the three tasks were ranked in order of magnitude, 


regardless of sign. | 
his experiment shows that the materials do play a partin the correlation between 
in the previous studies. The three sets of 
he AE and GEN samples may be virtually 
concerned, and the NPW 


standing’ rankings with 


еха 
Int 


urth: 


' i M + 
T differ measurably in terms of AE. This implies that the examples гаа v 
ky als manuals will not enable one to “interna ' three functionally indepe 
dimensions D. 
j urth study of ‘understanding 


is finding. It might be 


o : я 
liabi ПЕЙ there is no plausible rationale for this. It is mo: 
Ту of studies of this type with such small n’s. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


i these 
Whilst supporting the conclusions of the preliminary study scent = cmd 
tudies do not permit us to generalize them to the other two sca ghe and GEN, 
hat the single-word concepts used here correspond to Truax s МР! penne 
when applied by naive British judges to transcripts of recordings. ee fortis 
mean that a closer approximation to the original rating procedure is z on soll 
other two scales, possibly because they cannot be so reliably rate bs ciet 
content alone. However, the evidence of reliable divergences from t od ind 
for GEN in Studies I and II, although these too could be specific to the «^ send of 
may point to transatlantic differences in this concept. Although the erid 
examples are not equivalent, as far as judgements of ‘understanding’ are Ge rih 
examples selected to exhibit the range of the GEN and NPW scales may жеме 
respect to AE. Much of the agreement between judges in studies such as t к of the 
yet prove to be based on a non-specific, evaluative dimension. As far as the u pan 
Truax measures in British psychotherapy research is concerned, only ^ 
as yet, shown evidence to encourage the application of the existing scale. 
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The Effects of Context Upon the Frequency of Short-Term 
Changes in Affective States 


By M. B. SHAPIRO, С. K. LITMAN AND E. HENDRY 


Institute of Psychiatry, University of London 


Indivi А 
effec pria ee aera were carried out on two subjects in order to investigate the 
Contéxt suas ferme | D ee upon short-term changes in the intensity of feelings. One 
subject himself and ге ferential , ie. the feelings were related to circumstances outside the 
lam not xn M times other than the present. An example is ‘I feel depressed because 
related to md . ЫР other context was termed ‘non-referential’, i.e. the feelings were not 
Each patient a ing but the subject in the immediate present. An example is‘ I feel depressed’. 
immediatel tcs the intensity of a number of her affective states immediately before and 
three xi Ne ter situations such as behaviour therapy and psychotherapy sessions. Each of 
assessed in b presented on between 6 and 10 occasions to each patient. Each affect was 
referentia] dis referential and non-referential contexts. In accordance with expectation, 
imilar result A samen less frequent reductions of intensity than non-referential states. 
Tesults by th s for increases of intensity were PT! ent and inconsistent 
y the other. ‘These results have implications 


oduced by one рай 
the devel for a theory of affective change and for 
opment of treatment strategies. 


in a number of ways: one of these is in respect 
. By referentiality we mean the way in which 
elements in his personal situation 
nts about feelings which involve 


The 
steer н feeling states may differ 
а feeling termed ‘referentiality’. By г 
and/or to reget by the person describing it, to 
Only the cnt At one extreme we have stateme per ч 
*T feel d person himself in the immediate present. An examp e is the statement 
Extreme е, We refer to such states as non-referential (NR). At the other 
ie statements which have explicit references to elements outside the person 


Maki 
Dg the statements and/or to times other than the present. Examples are ‘Tam 
пап I love’, ‘Iam worried about my son? 


Very d 
epresse 
and «7 Pressed because I ат away from the т 4 
^ general І ат an anxious person’. We refer to such states as referential (R). 
ntext and not of linguistic 


Der ape | 
orm istinction between an NR and R state 18 one of co 
nvestigation of apparently discrepant 


nts reported by Shapiro (1969@) and 
cies in the reduction of 
tsessions of a psycho- 


Th 

S H 
ndin US of referentiality arose out of an 1 
а In a series of three single-case experime 
280 (1971). "The first two showed relatively high frequen 


Intensity 
logical nsity of feelings of depression in the course of treatment? i 
none at all. In these experiments the patients 


aln 
asese ar The third case showed е : hani s 
eK their feelings by means of the personal questionnaire (Shapiro, 1961). 
Writes ^ Investigated this discrepancy, and found that dy third х et 
on the questi i i h “because I am away тота i 
e he phrases . 6 
questionnaire material the р саш 


pression, and about some oth 
erview that she did not feel generally 


away from à certain person. This 


€rson» 
n 
SURE" ei 
fee fter each statement about de 


ings 
а а . ч & . H 
AR tese Well. This patient also insisted in int 
; but was so only because she was 
295 
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finding led to the suggestion, by M.B.S., of the concept of сч ent 
suggestion that R states would show, under the same conditions, lower freq 
of consistent short-term change than NR states. | "m 
This finding was largely post hoc. Subjective bias could have entered ue i 
classification of symptoms in accordance with their referentiality. It was obv ig | 
that we had to try to bring the effects of referentiality under experimental Ron 
Ideally, this had to consist of presenting the same states in alternate forms, R and Е 
For example, the patient might be asked to assess the intensity of the "di 
“I feel very depressed’ and ‘I feel very depressed because I feel I am not wante : 
Of course, the two forms would have to be meaningful to the person acting as вшы}ео 
in the experiment. The prediction is that the NR form would show a higher fre- 
quency of consistent within-session change than the R form. 


THE GENERAL PROCEDURE AND METHOD OF ASSESSMENT 


Our experimental procedures were based upon the programme of clinical work sieh 
had already been planned (Shapiro, 1969). For example, it might have been дес 
ded, on purely clinical grounds, that the patient should have psychotherapy is 
occupational therapy concomitantly. "The patient would then be given sessions of cs 
two kinds of treatment in some kind of balanced design, and he would assess t 4 
ately before (B) and immediately after (A) ion 
зе experiments was to investigate the pr 
f feelings of depression, and of other stat s 
different kinds of treatment sessions s 
eriments to investigate referentiality- I 
ures he underwent, both of treatment aP 


*11* as 
Phillips, 1970). This questionnaire is constructed specially for each patient. 1t ; 
four main features: 
p : S essi ai d 
1. The questionnaire items describe the patient's own particular symptoms, E 
as far as possible, in the wo 


t rds he has used in 
2. The calibration of the s 


standards. The present form Ethene Тайыз i =~ 
each symptom: (i) an ‘i 
provement’ statement at depressed’) and (iii) a ‘recovery 
statement (e.g. ‘On the whole, I P , А ling proce 
ensures that the patient rates al ). A special scali $ pleasant 
all improvement statements as moderately or ннн асын puc all recovery 
moderately Pleasant Р | 
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" ; А 
medie m I ies response patterns. Four of these are consistent with an 
“НЫ pepe ye, wen four inconsistent. Random responses will produce an 
Brad i each type of response pattern. The four consistent response 
e numbered in a rank order of intensity, from 1 for the least intense to 


4 for the most intense. 


Materials 

їп m r inquiry we selected states which were acceptable to the patient 

ОНЕГЕН ы contrats, and which had appeared in previous work to be most 

Чопан a an e to treatment sessions; examples of such states were depres- 

ment by placin n. We tried to maximize the temporal NR implications of a state- 
g the words ‘Right now’ in front of each statement. 


EXPERIMENT 1 (CASE 1) 


“ae material and procedure 
hice ШЕЕ аа a 48-year-old married woman with two children. She was admitted to 
years? aes for treatment of severely disabling agoraphobia and depression of eight 
Were, as SiO Her scores on the Mill Hill Vocabulary and Raven's Progressive Matrices 
treatment ing a mean of 100 and s.p. of 16, 115 and 126+ respectively. The psychological 
Sessions) „Шой investigated were behaviour therapy (10 sessions), psychotherapy (eight 
or this nd ward meetings (six sessions). A personal questionnaire of 28 items was prepared 
Patient. Ten of these items consi! s of symptoms presented in Rand 


form (Table 1). 


sted of five pair: 


Table 1. Symptoms included in the experiment (Case 1) 
(NR =non-referential statement. В = referential statement.) 


Sym 
pt 
Nae 
2 : 
8 Right now I feel like crying (NR) ; 
ы I feel like crying when I think of my family (R) 
17 Right now I feel exhausted (NR) 
А I get too tired too easily (R) 
4 s 
Right now I f for myself (NR) 
А оуу І feel very sorry у: 
; I feel very sorry for myself because I feel I am not needed (R) 
2 
25 Right now I feel very depressed (NR) 
ы I am often depressed (R) 
28 Right now I feel shaky (NR) 
Iam often shaky (R) 
1 full personal questionnaire. 


aii" 
he nf 
Symptom numbers are those assigned in the origina 


Results 
t response patterns out of the 1344 


taken as reliable. 
ge of increments and decre- 
o. 2 in Table 2, 


i.e. three before 


he 
pati z ; 
Obs tent produced only seven inconsisten 


Crvati 

1 H . . 

ons involving all 28 items. The results can be 
centa 


ern 

Ents *Sults were analysed in terms of the per A 

ж found. each state under each condition. Thus for ооа 
that there were, during ward meetings, three cae 
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(B) scores greater than the related after (A) scores, out of a total of four B scores 
greater than т. The percentage of decrements was therefore 3 х 100—75. (We did 
not compute percentages when the denominator was smaller than 3, and we ex- 
cluded the related pairs from further consideration.) 

There were two increments for symptom no. 2, i.e. two B scores smaller than the 
related A scores. There was a total of six B scores less than 4, so the percentage of 
increments was therefore 2 x 100= 33. 

We will now consider the results for all the three conditions together (Table 2). 
If we examine the decrements we find that 11 of the 13 comparisons under the three 
conditions produced a higher percentage of decrements for the NR than for the R 
member of each pair. The exceptions were symptoms 24 and 25 during psycho- 
therapy and symptoms 17 and 18 during ward meetings. (Two comparisons, 
involving symptom no. 14 during psychotherapy and behaviour therapy, were not 
Considered because they involved fewer than three B scores for the N R state.) 

The results for increments were unclear, there being some large differences inboth 
directions, These results were mainly produced by ward meetings and psycho- 
therapy; there were only two increments for behaviour therapy. The last two rows 
of Table 2 give the same impression for the combined increments. 


EXPERIMENT 2 (CASE 2) 


Subject 
» Procedure and materials ; Sh 
. . She hada 
The subject was a 44-year-old divorced professional woman ici beer concentra- 
cic Pression of seven years’ duration accompanied by ai i reported marked diurnal 
ni ànd constant suicidal preoccupation and behaviour. "s P: F cave Matrices were 125 
andation, Herscoreson the Mill Hill Vocabulary and Raven's Prog 
nd r2 ; 
6 respectively. igated were: (i) Sleep: changes between 11.45 


алу © PSychological treatment methods invest 
m. and 


ji J periment (Case 2 
Table 3. Symptoms included in the experimen ( ) 


= jal statement.) 
(NR=non-referential statement. R= referential 


Symptom 
no,* 
© My mood is utterly gloomy (NR) ў 
In general I am a gloomy person 
3 Right now I feel very very low (NR) 
I am often very very low (R) 
9 " » NR) 
Right I feel anxious (NR) , | а (В) 
> I SA Het dos » tolus I can survive single handed ( 
I 
^ Right now I feel very tense (NR) " 


In general I am often very tense 


1 
: Right now I am very depressed ow? R 
In general I am often very depress 
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Results 


The results seem to be reliable; there were three inconsistent response pattems = 
of the 612 observations involving all 17 items. The results for the epp nds 
again clearly consistent with expectations (Table 4). Ten of the 15 ua 
under all three conditions produced a higher percentage of decrements for N : 
for R states. Of the remaining five comparisons, four produced no decremen | 
whatever for either condition. The combined results given in the bottom row О 


each of these tables are quite consistent with these conclusions. 


; ; ; : ; three 
It is not possible to arrive at firm conclusions about the increments. Only thr 


of the ten states produced a large enough number of B scores less than 4 for at least 
one condition (nos. 9, 10 and 14). The results for these three symptoms, however, 
indicated greater responsiveness for the NR than for the R symptoms. The = 
NR symptoms (nos. 9 and 10) tended to produce a relatively high percentage 9 

increments compared with the one R symptom (no. 14). 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Referentiality and decrements. In general, the findings of these investigations ШЕ 
consistent with the hypothesis that short-term reductions in intensity of affective 
states tend to appear in an NR rather than an R context. It seems possible, therefore, 
that people use the language of feeling with far greater precision than has hither s 
been demonstrated. Such precision would take us beyond the distinction betwee я 
‘trait’ and ‘state’ statements which was investigated by Johnson & Spielberg? 
(1968). 


Referentiality and increments. Increments seemed to be quite unrelated to reker” 
entiality in Case 1, and weakly related to referentiality in Case 2. We cannot ei ex 
stage say to what extent these findings are due to differences in psychological a 
ditions, symptom content, and individual differences. However, these results 
suggest interesting and precise lines of further investigation. 


| The nature of the relation of referentiality to responsiveness. One possible expan 
tion of this relationship might be that feeling words, including those of depression 
may describe drive states. The strength or the inertia of such drive state? me 
depend upon the number and intensity of experiences which a particular verb? 
description brings into action. Thus the R statement ‘I feel depressed about Y 


, 1 i 
son' may summon up all the negative experiences which the patient has Һай |, 
relation to his son. In contrast, the NR statement ‘ 


may focus merely upon the patient’s current feeling of depression, thu: 
as it were, the response strength of the feeling : 
; SM У t 

Another possible explanation is that R states have a strong cognitive compone" 
The statement ‘I am depressed about my son’ may summarize a complex gituat!? 

: : гта 07 
with a long history. Participating in a session of occupational therapy may temp з 
rarily reduce the intensity of the depression per se, but do little to alter the father 

H H . B , 

perception of his son's situation. 


i depresse 
Right now, I feel very : cP асіп 


din t 
Implications for treatment. The concept of referentiality suggests two differe”? 
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ive disorder. 
but not mutually exclusive, approaches to ris tell о ет 
i i atien А 
2: Vies qr er mia isum. The second approach could с 
Е sedate the strength of the patient’s R states by taking ae a ы p» 
appropriate social work or behavioural modification, Perhaps E he mi deest 
thing to do is to apply both approaches simultaneously, In addition, eh a 
directed at the temporary reduction of the NR states might make the pati 
accessible to procedures directed at the permanent reduction of the R s zs 
Individual differences in the distinction between R and NR states. It s : s 
remembered that the case whose results, cited in the introduction, led us 2 ok 
of referentiality definitely rejected the applicability to herself of certain NR Е. Es 
she insisted that only the R contexts were applicable. Our Cases 1 and 2, howe 6 
accepted the applicability of both NR and R contexts of the same states. niil 
do not know to what extent psychological conditions and individual differe "t 
produced these responses. We may conclude that the determination of the natur! 


V.S н E ie : atment 
referentiality may have important implications for the understanding and trea 
of affective disorder. 
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Habituation and Over-extinction of ће GSR Component 
of the Orienting Response in Anti-social Adolescents 


By DAVID A. T. SIDDLE 
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A. В. NICOL 
Institute of Psychiatry 


Амр ROGER Н. FOGGITT 
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SR orienting activity in anti-social adol- 


т 
he present study was designed to investigate G 
it was hypothesized that high anti-social 


e 
“з On the basis of Quay’s (1965) theorizing, t 
jects would display (1) smaller orienting responses (ORs) to the first presentation of a 


fe Stimulus, (2) faster OR habituation and (3) slower return of the OR (over-extinction) 
tint а anti-social subjects. The data provided clear evidence for hypothesis (1), suggesting 
reine i-social adolescents will display learning deficiencies with both appetitive and aversive 

teers, The predictions concerning habituation and over-extinction were not supported. 


Several authors (Eysenck, 1963; Quay, 1965; Hare, 1970) have suggested that 


Soci f ; 
Clopathy, or psychopathy, is characterized by extreme stimulation 
ur is a manifestation of 


saviour. Quay (1965) has argued further that this behavio 
he Sociopath’s inability to tolerate routine and boredom, and hypothesized that 
is 1S related to autonomic hyporeactivity and/or rapid adaptation to all types of 

nsory input. 


recent conceptualization of attention and habituation to sensory input involves 


= orienting response (OR). The OR, which is defined as the complex of sensory, 
licited by a novel stimulus (Sokolov, 


ini pd vegetative and EEG changes € i te, 
òf | р оваа ог habituates following repeated stimulus presenta : | 2 р : 
of abituation, which in neo-Pavlovian theory 18 considered a prime index of spee 
development of internal inhibition (Nebylitsyn, 1972), may be defined as the 
lob: ber of stimulus repetitions necessary for extinction of the ven а 
unl On the basis of Quay's (1965) hypothesis of hyporeactivity m Mi es 
Sang 1 can be predicted that sociopaths will express smaller JRs E diens 
*ocio; "5, and require fewer stimulus presentations for habituation tha 
paths, | 
°Wever, the experimental evidence for these possibilities is equivocal. With 


ie reactivity to sensory input, Goldstein (1965) reported no difference between 
pn and normals in terms of skin conductance and heart rate a mm 
in yt Of white noise. Similar data were reported by Ed iion : е, 
How, ation to galvanic skin response (GSR) magnitude to visual and au z "e - 
Че к the stimulus intensities used in these studies were и ed, i 

reg, ЧЕ were sufficiently intense, defensive (Sokolov, 1963) rather than orienting 


Pon, 
Ses may have been evoked. 


Tega 
Зосі, 
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A procedure more typical of habituation studies was employed by ei 
who tested groups of primary, secondary and sonde qs qti vom 
ed (Hare, 1968) that the first group represents the ‘true sociopath, w r аг. 
e rai, sociopathic behaviour ‘is assumed to be merely symptomatic wi i Tr 
lying psychoneurotic (and in some Cases, psychotic or organic) con cou ея 
In fact, the secondary sociopathic group in Hare’s study contained subj ane 
whose classification the experimenter had some doubt, as well as those who | «s m 
both sociopathic and neurotic symptomatology. No differences in patr 
magnitude to the first tone or rate of habituation were reported for the ial, 
In the heart rate system, however, the primary sociopaths habituated more s ae 
and tended to express smaller decelerative responses to the first stimulus im of 
other two groups. These data lend some support to Quay's (1965) curi е 
autonomic hyporeactivity in the sociopath, but fail to confirm the contention 
these subjects habituate more rapidly. . - 
The present experiment was designed to investigate GSR orienting win da d 
anti-social adolescents chosen from a Borstal institution. Robins (1966) has reporte 


that behaviour disorders identified in childhood predict adult 
Seemed reasonable, therefore. 


early stage in its develo 
control group was co: 
experimental group ( 


of social functioning. An extended stimulus series w 
extinction, as well as an 


it 
sociopathy, and s 
n м or at a 
› to study what appears to be a life-long gion E ihe 
pment. To maintain a consistent experimental situation, 


and therefore requi 
OR than low anti-s 


dermal activity (Fox & Lippert, 1963; Lippert & Sente 
Quinn, 1971). Ы 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The subjects were 68 


гё 
male inmates (а ета = 
allocated to high (grou (Cae range 16 


т" ho We 
= 18 years) of a Borstal institution, W the 
P ED, medium (group M) and low (group L) anti-social groups © 
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basis of то criteria derived from Robins (1966). Subjects were allocated to groups H (n=1 5) 
and L (n= 20) depending on whether their anti-social scores were one s.p. (1:80) above or 
below the sample mean (3:80), while group M (1—33) was composed of subjects whose 
Scores were within one s.p. of the mean. 

The criteria employed were poor work history, excessive use of drugs, heavy drinking, 
Tepeated convictions for non-traffic offences, physical aggression, suicide attempts, school 
Problems and truancy, vagrancy, lack of friends and pathological lying. Although these 
criteria were the only ones appropriate for this age group, they allowed quantification of 
Subjects’ deviant behaviour outside the institution. Because of the difficulties associated with 
obtaining a valid measure of ‘lack of guilt’ (Robins, 1966), this measure was not used as a 
Selection criterion, 

All behaviour was assessed froma social history interview which will be described in another 
article. The lowest test-retest reliability of any of the subscales in this interview was 0-80 
(n= 12). Repeated convictions were known from prison records. There were no IQ (Raven 
Matrices) differences between the groups. 


Apparatus and procedure 

Electrodermal activity was measured in response to a stimulus of 2 s duration, presented at 
randomly ordered intervals of 1 5, 20 and 25 s from a pre-programmed tape driven by a Phillips 
4307 tape-recorder. Tone frequency was 1000 Hz, and the intensity 75 db, as rated by a 

awes sound-level meter at the Hosiden head-phones through which the stimuli were 
Presented, : , 

Skin conductance was measured from the volar surface of the thumb of subjects’ non- 
Preferred hand, using a double-element (Lykken, 1959) brass electrode. The second elec- 
trode was attached to the anterior surface of the same forearm, 2:5 cm above the wrist. The 
technique of electrode application involved the use of corn plasters and was essentially the 
Same as that described by Lader & Wing (1966). 'The area of skin enclosed by oie 
5m wh Cm?, and a direct current of то pA was moe на с d sion. 

edinac i -2, A pre-amplifier sensitivity o xion, 
qual to bui ае к CSRs of ра than 500 ohm were not accepted as quem 
Пе channel of а Ѕап-Еі Instrument Company pen-recorder (Model RA vie gen ei 
electrodermal activity, while a second channel, activated through a relay by stimulus onset, 


Served as an ev с 3 
Each P EE in a padded chair in a sound-attenuated room ue 
© experiment was an investigation of relaxation. He was also told that ао == ‘me 
зс time to time through the a Sa а wanted conina for 
ing, tl i menced withou Hung · 
o Stimulas ес ie RAJAI was monitored from an adjoining ae РЕР 
SRs greater than оо ohm, occurring from 1-5 s after stimulus yos dm d interval 
Tesponseg evoked by De stimulus while Wilson & Dykman’s (1960) ew S anl ed 
Procedure Was used to score spontaneous activity. During the rest ea dm шон оп. 
oie Intervals were marked and ascore of one assigned to all intervals n sets erformed by 
tent than 500 ohm, The measurement and scoring E xp et Ce ee made by 
the "St author independently of the assessment of anti-social beha , 
© Other authors, А 


RESULTS 


tive responses less 


d F ratios for each variable.* 

trials to habituation 

eth r of spontaneous 

fluctu ч results for spontaneous activity guber 
ao PS, rather than number of background inte 


i be: 
in unchanged if num 
remai is ip ct god. 
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i i lysis indicated 
i al group size. This analy 
d by t tests, weighted for unequ: à B ue 
aes. aeta с larger GSRs to the first stimulus than either e cle 
E PW IP « 0:05), and that group М habituated in significantly fewer 
group > 
group L (P<o-os). 


Table 1. Group means and F ratios for each variable 


F 
Variable Group L Group M Group H rf 
Skin conductance during rest 11651 1'1468 1:1390 
kground intervals during | -— 
= Іг'05 7:97 10°47 erat? 
GSR size to first stimulus 0095 0:062 SES yor" 
Number of trials to habituation 12°75 T42 9:20 


* P «oos. ** P coor. 


during the other six blocks (P «oor 
nificantly higher than in blocks 4 a 
extinction during trial block 6, and ar 

Each subject’s record was analyse 
by O’Gorman (1970), 
first three responses of 
nine subjects from gro 
no difference between groups Н and L in num .98), 9f 
point of OR return, either from the beginni i i EM 
from the point of initial habituation (t 1-80). 


an! 
was 


: 
ulus), and that they can verbalize the experi! 


Ч Jm" 1 t. 
nxiety as an anticipatory warning to punishm9^ ¢ at 
terms of Maltzman & Raskin’s theorizing, however, the present results 506865 
sociopaths might be less attenti i 


: war 
environment in general, and less 4 
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reinforcement contingencies; thus they might be expected to display learning 
deficiencies in a variety of situations, with both appetitive and aversive reinforcers. 
Indeed, Johns & Quay (1962) have reported that primary sociopaths are less res- 
ponsive to social reinforcement than neurotic criminals in a verbal conditioning 
Situation. On the other hand, Hare & Quinn (1971) reported no conditioning 
differences between sociopathic and non-sociopathic criminal inmates when an 
appetitive unconditional stimulus (UCS) was used, although the authors argued that 
the UCS may not have been particularly effective for electrodermal conditioning. 
The speed of habituation and over-extinction data provide little evidence in 
support of Quay’s (1965) hypothesis of rapid adaptation in sociopaths. Although 
group M habituated more rapidly than group L, the difference between groups H 
and L was not significant. Similarly, no differences were found in tonic skin con- 
ductance or spontaneous activity. Although the skin conductance results are con- 
trary to Hare’s (1965, 1968) data, they are in agreement with those reported by 
Lippert & Senter (1966), Goldstein (1965) and Schmauk (1970). However, important 
methodological differences may account for the discrepancy. The sample used here 
Was younger than those in Hare’s work, and different criteria were employed in the 
assessment of anti-social behaviour. Further, a ‘secondary’ sociopathic group was 
Not used in the present study; high, medium and low anti-social groups were formed 


merely on the basis of number of criteria met. 
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Relationships between Personality Dimensions: 
Neuroticism and Extraversion against Obsessive, 
Hysterical and Oral Personality 


By E. S. PAYKEL 
St George's Hospital, London 


AND B. A. PRUSOFF 
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g юлы reports relationships between two sets of personality dimensions, one of cane 
ünd A extraversion derived from the work of Eysenck, the other of мааны ее 
Were al personality, depending particularly on psychoanalytic formulations. The ormer 
And rp aie by the Maudsley Personality Inventory, the latter by a self-report d 
the ty erview with relatives. Subjects were recovered depressed patients. Relations between 

wo sets of dimensions were examined by correlations and principal component analysis. 
Sessive personalities were found to be primarily non-neurotic; hysterical personalities 
ne Neurotic and extraverted; oral dependent personalities were neurotic and introverted. 
i tion is drawn to the need. to distinguish obsessive personality from earner symp- 

» and to an overlap in content between psychoanalytic formulations of the obsessive 


Perso: . me 
nality and concepts of stability or non-neuroticism. 


merous alternative systems of 


difficult across studies employing different 
d by direct comparative studies. The 
s between two alternative 


In 5 | 
the literature on personality the existence of nu 


а a dimensions renders comparison 
Purpos es. This difficulty is best resolve de 
Wide] € of the present paper is to report on the relations. и een 
of y - ed sets of personality dimensions. Both sets are highe Up. 
at combining a number of specific traits into more global clusters, an » sets, 
c 18 as presented here, аге represented as factorially derived orthogonal dimen- 


Sions a], 
ong which continuous variation may occur. . 
he first of these sets, that proposed by Eysenck (1959), comprises the more 


М, А95 B 
a" i i "d: neuroticism and extraversion. 
t System. Two dimensions are hypothesized: u iveness and lia- 
1 lability, over-responsive 


€uroticism р ) 
өм, is defined as general emotional k і à : 
d to neurotic сле under stress, suggesting іп parta relationship to rm 
i С Concepts of the neurotic constitution (Slater, 1943): Extraversion, cmm : 
"d and deriving originally from Jung refers to iovis, Тар” i des 
5 iviti i Maudsley Personai nven’ 
(Ry, Proclivities of a person Incorporated in the 
" i i Eysenck & Eysenck, 1964), 
ck, 1959) and the Eysenck Personality Inventory (Ey: re nd 


th 

Ese B 
t à А $ i rominent 
пеар. о personality dimensions have occupied а P 
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ui imes 
The second set of personality dimensions comprise three He nc 
ive types but here regarded as orthogonal din _ 
regarded as mutually exclusive type: a comprise 
obsessive, hysterical and oral-dependent persona ity. | ye particularly - 
a coherent system as three personalities commonly re p: A sio dames 
psychoanalytic and American literature. The obsessive en ee ре 
conceived of as polar opposites rather than independent, hav qm ca qu 633 
tensively in the work of Caine, Foulds and associates (Caine & : it measur 
Foulds et al., 1965). The formulation of them that we will use, and o des denied 
instruments, are derived from the work of Lazare et al. (1966). ‘These aut : s asd 
three dimensions in terms of specific traits derived particularly from th rar dd 
analytic literature. Obsessive personalities were defined by presence 2 hs amet 
obstinacy, parsimony, rejection of others, emotional constriction, self- i o en 
superego, rigidity and perseverance. Hysterical personalities showed сво stiveness 
exhibitionism, emotionality, suggestibility, dependence, sexual Brey ‘ae ssimism, 
and fear of sexuality. Oral personalities were regarded as showing Pe ion: 
passivity, oral aggression, rejection of others, aggression, dependence and ae don 
‘The authors then constructed a self-report scale to measure the traits, and рой 
factor analysis that the three personalities were readily identifiable as i (Lazare 
dimensions. This work was subsequently replicated in a new sample 
et al., 1970). „ives t0 
In this paper we will make use of data obtained on recovered depres 
examine the relationship between these two sets of personality dimensions. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


vasa o 
in a variety 


Е А d 
d in a survey of depression pav 


ds 
etails of criteria, sampling and a an 
1970). Subjects were aged 21-65, of eit feature was 
ecifying a disorder in which the cenital includ 
i | sonality disorder was not an excluding criterion. Т Y lization 
out-patients, in-patients, patients in a day hospital and a brief emergency hosp 
unit. 


Data collection 


nterview’ 

The 

after admission and concerned clinical symptom. late? 

€ interval from three weeks to four (E m 

ed to wait until substantial clinic? ity p 
report persona"? Klem 

» 1959) and the Lazare was fs 
ssessment of persona’ у wee 


; or y 
В 1 : in this T€P^' eve 
derived from a larger sample of 220 į subjects included in 


sul 
uded in the initial interview phase of a 
econd interview due to early discharge, poor RE апей ү, 
crsonality Inventory data were 97. bie s¢ 
Some patients did not have aye ite 
d for 151 of the Original subjects. The 131 TP 
onality data. 
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Personality rating instruments 
Ns were three personality instruments, two completed by self-report and one from 
ives, 

Paso us Personality Inventory (MPI). This self-report instrument has been fully 

EC eens Mimosa (1959). In order to prevent contamination by recent depression, in 

anis о the questionnaire administration being delayed until recovery, subjects received 
n additional instruction: ‘When answering these questions try to disregard the way you 

felt recently when depressed and answer according to the way you feel and act when you are 

b usual self.’ Similar instructions were found to be effective in preventing illness effects, 
even during the acute depressive episode, by Kendell & DiScipio (1968). The 48 items of the 

tuat were scored for this study into the two dimensions of neuroticism and extra- 
ersion according to the published scoring system. 


Е r Lazare-Klerman Trait Scales. This self-report inventory was described by Lazare 
ағ, (1966). It contains 140 items which are scored into 20 trait scores, each of seven items. 
= e 20 traits were reported in two separate factor analytic studies (Lazare et al., 1966, 1970) 
серн to three orthogonal factors reflecting obsessive, hysterical and oral personality. 
ad uu annt was administered with the MPI after clinical improvement, and the same 
f 10nal instructions were incorporated. The scoring system was derived by a separate 
ctor analysis in which factors were derived which closely resembled those previously re- 
gen by Lazare. Highly loading traits were summed to factor scores. For obsessionality 
( traits were rigidity, orderliness, parsimony, severe superego, perseverance, passivity 
negative loading). For hysterical personality they were oral aggression, aggression, sexual 
F rovocativeness, obstinacy, exhibitionism, emotionality. "The score for oral personality was 
rived by summing self-doubt, pessimism and dependence. 
ö 24 Relative Interview. This interview was designed for the present study. The item леш 
tri € 20 traits of the self-report Lazare-Klerman Trait Scales was inspected and for eac 
trait a definition made to cover what appeared to be the central elements. A semistructured 


interview was then devised to assess each of these. The order of questioning was specified 
ait, with further questioning being permitted to obtain 


and an init; 
an initial question given for each tr: р а 
"ie ils. "The interviewer was asked to make a rating on each defined trait on ^ ptm 
ps: *. One close relative of each patient was interviewed by an experienced an aes 
Sychiatric research interviewer. The 20 trait ratings were scored into the same three dimen- 


Sions as i ious factor analysis of the 
the self-re ing the same scoring system. Previous facto: ys 1 
qi pe f the self-report factor structure. Copies 


elati = me s 
of ince interview indicated a close replication О е ss 
erview schedules, definitions, and factor loadings are available on request. 


RESULTS 


I Correlations . -— 
Dtercorrelationg were examined between the eight scores obtained uS the t = 
Personality rating instruments. These are set out in Table 1. As well as the correla- 


ions b hose within each rating 
i Stween .  ensions, the table shows those 
in the two sets of dimensions, Klerman self-report 


i . . H 
tales ment, and between the parallel dimensions 1n Lazar 
s E i 
and the Relative Interview. 


è i n hose between 
€ correlations of greatest relevance to this presentation Were t 


d measures for obsessive, 


Neur S ы т 
Чы 1 d the paire 

: and extraversion on one hand, an р ires ve 
nee and oral personality on the other. Neuroticism showed significant negativ e 
: s of obsessive personality. It 


rr, : 

ac “lations (—0:23 and — 0:20) with both тот е correlation for the self- 
Orrelated iti i ral scores; ut the 

е positively with both o tative Interview was low (0:16) and 


i i ; lativ: 
Jus, ga 20е Was high (0-51) while that for the Rela ated positiv es 


fell s 
Wi short of statistical significance. Neuroticis™ al 
: Ysteri аж: n self-report, but there was an almost zero 
Corr tical personality as measured in sè , 

w measure. 


elati ; И " ; 
lon with the corresponding Relative Intervie 
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. Correlations with extraversion were quite consistent across the two other rating 
instruments. Extraversion did not correlate significantly with either obsessive 
dimension. It correlated positively (0°39 and o:25) with both measures of hysterical 
personality and negatively (—0:47 and — 0'3 5) with both measures of oral-dependent 
personality. 

These findings indicated some interesting and fairly consistent relationships 
between the two sets of personality dimensions. Obsessive personalities appeared 
non-neurotic in terms of the MPI. Hysterical personalities, by contrast, were both 
neurotic and extraverted ; oral-dependent personalities appeared neurotic and in- 
troverted. 

, The correlations within scales were of less relevance to this paper. There was a 
significant, although relatively low, negative correlation of —0-23 between MPI 
neuroticism and extraversion, as has also been reported by others (Eysenck, 1959; 
Eysenck & Eysenck, 1964). Correlations between dimensions within the self- 
report Lazare-Klerman Trait Scales were low, indicating that the three dimensions 
Were orthogonal. So were those within the Relative Interview, except for a correla- 
tion of — o-25 between hysterical and obsessive personality. 

With respect to correlations between self-report and Relative measures of ob- 
Sessive, hysterical and oral personality, none of the correlations between unlike 


dimensions was statistically si gnificant, and,as expected, allthree correlations between 
Paired like dimensions were significant. The significant correlations were, however, 
hat different 


Ti i . . 
анду low іп magnitude (0:26, 0°27 and 0°31), suggesting that somew. 
8) . 
Pects were rated by patient and relative. 


Principal component analysis 


р їпсї ysis was 

à i i fi hera rincipal componen 

piore these relationshi s furthe P t anal 
hown in Table жы һе first two compon- 


Carried ou ; : E 

ents had 5 x eria te 1:00; the remainder were therefore 

о di, Table 2 shows loadings ОП these two components: = жое по 
7 easily interpretable in terms ofany familiar higher order personality ve em 
actor т was easier to interpret after reversing signs of loadings, 1 W tit intro- 

vais Suggest a dimension characterized by neuroticism, oral pei iue 
ersion, and absence of obsessionality- Factor 2 appeared to be a poe mst 
“tized by hysterical personality, extraversion, and absence of obses , 


; б components 
Table 2, Principal component analysis: loadings on first two ы un 
acto 
Instrument Variable ec 035 
MPI Neuroticism ES wn osi 
Extraversion ies 
Lazare-Klerman Obsessive es 074 
Trait Scales Hysterical -og ооо 
Oral ae 
Р 0:24 —0'5 
Relative interview Obsessive exe 0°63 
ae ote —о°03 
ол 211 175 


Latent root 
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Plot of personality variables on component axes 


The eight personality variables were now plotted on axes consisting of their loadings 
on the first two principal components. This plot is shown in Fig. 1. It revealed a 
simple and easily interpretable pattern of relationships. 

When projected onto these two higher-order dimensions, the like-named variables 
from self-report Trait Scales and Relative Interview fell close together in pairs. 
Evidently in terms of the most important systematic sources of variance, with error 


FACTOR | 


D Lozare-Klermon Troait-Scale 


ORelotive Interview x е 
XMPI 
^ © 
ЫЗ 4 L 
opsessive—9 А d 
о ^s "ad 
я ? 


HYSTERICAU——Un 


y s н 6 a 
s FACTOR Il 


Fig. 1. i i 
g. т. Plot of Personality variables on first two principal components 


variance removed, the two instruments 
personality dimensions. Other than thes 
cluster into groups. The two higher-order 
correspond to neuroticism and extraver 
However, an easier interpretation could b 


of 
measured substantially the same vt t 
did Е 


ына Ls 


DISCUSSION 


ca nn id i ar has been to relate the two dimensions of neuroticism and 
наче е » the Maudsley Personality Inventoryto thethree dimensions 
Obsessive Ja s and oral personality. The findings are relatively clear-cut. 
зг su | = ities, in terms of the two-dimensional system, are primarily 
Bu = ; eee personalities are neurotic and extraverted ; oral personalities 
tis. an introverted. 

ae Wn e iic areto be generalized beyond thespe 
йер m Е ү validity. Within the limits of the 
Maudsley з due present measures appear to satisfy this criterion. The 
ini di - ity Inventory has been widely used and evidence for its validity 
bera "oe ysenck, 1959; Eysenck & Eysenck, 1964). Although the Lazare- 

n Trait Scales have been less widely used, there is good evidence for their 


factori "n 

б Pas validity and content validity in terms of psychoanalytic concepts (Lazare 

„ 1966, 1970). Preliminary factor analysis of both self-report scales and the 
t study closely replicated this factor 


орав in the presen y clos : his | 
and ed apis between self-report and relative dimensions were significant 
nitude Ge to the appropriate dimensions. They were, however, modest in mag- 

- Correlations between different kinds of observers 1n psychiatry in general 


hi т in the low range, and in terms of other reports, the present levels were 
ncn а isfactory (Prusoff et al., 1972)- The close identity of the paired measures 
stion main two principal component ax n this data certainly supports their 

g resemblance when error variance is 


Th s 
iist ie of this study derive from recovere 
erefore be considered that the relationships 


cific instruments, the measures 
definitions used, which will be 


es i 


removed. 
d depressed patients. The possibility 


rather found are specific to depressives 
Presse nr: generalizable to all persons. However, this seems unlikely. The de- 
Tange еш included in the study were quite heterogeneous, spanning a wide 
et а] OF age, severity, treatment setting, symptom pattern and personality (Paykel 
э 1970, 1971). 
and rasgo have been reported be 
imensi ral other scales (Eysenck, 1959), but mos 
Sions other than the three reported here. Caine and 


1963; Cai 
» Laine & H А l, 196 have теба 
Sessiy, ope, 1964; Foulds etc aer dimension, rather than the 


i . . 

А recovered from factor analysis 1n the present 
d Questionnaire has been reported to 
direction that hysteroids are more 


tween the Maudsley Personality Inventory 
t have concerned personality 
Foulds (Caine & Hawkins, 
rded hysterical and ob- 


e = 
eit as opposite extr 
ormulatio dimensions assumed and 
Correlat ton. Caine's Hysteroid-Obsessoi 
е sub i ; P arih 

Xtra stantially with extraversion in the 
verted (Cai i 64; Barrett et al., 1966). Our 

aine ki - Caine & Hope 1964; di г 

ouem e 5 ] personalities certainly tended 


D find; 
ings are consi i : that hysterica 
sistent with these in th@ M s 
үе dimension, orthogonal rather than opposite 


€ ext ; 
ë taverted, although our obsess! = oett 
Or Ysterical pattern, was not significantly related ы er is 

X a 2 i 
the di neuroticism, Caine & Hawkins (1963) reporte ase ds. Foulds et al 
& Tection of obsessoids being more neurotic than hysteror 2 a i 
» however, бзана asmall and insignific nt relationship inthe opposite directi n. 
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ici ositive relation- 
Our om ins ined er peni 
ship to hysterical personality and a nega d extraversion to symptoms and has 
nck (1959) has related neuroticism an extray ersio B pee 
E us rms neurotics (i.e. those suffering i pop dict and 
obsessional symptoms, phobias) are neurotic and introverte E porc in bysteri- 
psychopaths are neurotic and extraverted. In terms of dem = dia hypothesis 
cal personalities to be neurotic and extraverted in keeping w it h Eys pcm 
but obsessives were markedly non-neurotic, contrary to this formu a 2 -— 
However, it is important to examine critically the definitions use ome 
phenomena. 'Two issues are of particular relevance: the ai dign 
symptoms and personality, and the detailed content of the personality dt -— 
measured. The distinction between personality and symptoms has been т ape 
by several authors, including Foulds et al. (1965) and Kline (1967). We it di 
cerned in this paper with dimensions of personality along which it is assum cet 
normals show a wide variation. These must be distinguished from veia 
hysterical symptoms or neuroses, which may be expected to show highly 5 nET: 
distributions, since only a small segment of the general population exhibits ity, 
With respect, in particular, to obsessionality, we are dealing here with -— 2i 
not symptoms. Few of these depressed patients showed any obsessional symp 05805 
Although a number of studies have indicated that patients with obsessional у only 
tend to have obsessive personalities (Rosenberg, 1967), such patients тергезеп! p 
a small and not necessarily typical segment of subjects with obsessive perso” s 
Sandler & Hazari (1960) found that on factor analysis of a self-report ur s Pn 
orthogonal dimensions emerged. One, corresponding to obsessive personality à ies] 
gested characters that weresystematic, methodical, thorough, consistent and pun ран 
These were well-integrated character traits which were ego-syntonic. The oe the 
dimension reflected unwanted thoughts or impulses that were seen as alien 


" tion” 
personality and disturbing, and resembled obsessional symptoms. The 8 
ship of the personality dime: 


icism 

à З 01815 
nsion, rather than obsessional symptoms, to ови 

has received little study. I 


f 
stoi pii ings of Sandle 
t would be quite consistent with the findings of hem 
& Hazari for obsessional traits to relate inversely to neuroticism, as we foun: 

to, while obsessional sym 


‘ four 
ptoms showed a positive relationship. Kline (1967) 
in a factor analytic study 


ive ed o? 
that an MMPI measure of emotional instability 10? 965) 
a separate orthogonal factor to a scale ( 1 


Ч " . eU 
1 : measuring obsessional traits. Or™ tion? 
did report that obsessional traits correlated moderately with a scale орешек. 


Я 

5 
: azat! 
al traits was derived from Sandler & H 


: ; : ; mp” 
second dimension of ego-alien phenomena and was closer akin to obsessional $Y 
toms than obsessional personality. 


The second important element related t 
The trait selection in the self- 


used here to measure obsessivi 
earlier, and its rationale disc 
synthesis of common psychi 
traits used to score for oral р 


instability, but his measure of obsession: 


B» 
" scale 

o definition is the actual content » jvati V? 
report scales, and their Relative Interview der 


А i 

е, hysterical and oral personalities, has been ipa 
ussed by Lazare et a], (1966, 1970). It дери phe 
oanalytic descriptions of the three personalities: ce 


: | п 
› c ersonality were self-doubt, pessimism and depe racte” 
suggesting an inadequate personality, which appears consistent with the cha 
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ization on the МР1 as neurotic and introverted. The traits for hysterical personality, 
which included, among others, sexual provocativeness, exhibitionism and emotion- 
ality, appear fully consistent with the sociability and emotionality of extraversion 
and neuroticism. 

For the obsessive personality the equation is less direct but intriguing. In this 
study the obsessive personality score was derived by summing scores for orderliness, 
rigidity, parsimony, severe superego, perseverance, and subtracting the score for 
passivity. These traits suggest the hard-working, ambitious, industrious, consis- 
tent, well-controlled and worthy citizen. Such traits are highly regarded in both 
British and American cultures, from which the studies we have reviewed originated. 
Subjects possessing them may well be regarded as more emotionally stable and less 
vulnerable to stress (and indeed they may in fact beso). Itis therefore not surprising 
that obsessive personalities in the psychoanalytic terminology correspond to the 
stable non-neurotic personalities of the other framework. The wider context of 
the Present study was an examination of the relations between personality and 
Symptoms in depression, particularly with respect to the endogenous-neurotic 
continuum (Paykel et al., 1971). Two alternative broad sets of descriptions of the 
Personalities of endogenous depressives exist in the literature. British authors have 
emphasized that such depressives are stable, adequate rather than inadequate, and 
Non-neurotic, while psychoanalytic and American authors have focused more on the 
Presence of obsessive personalities (Rosenthal & Klerman, 1966). The present data 
Would suggest the two concepts are closely related. ри . 

А The present findings do not indicate which of the two sets of personality dimensions 
18 superior, and it is not our intention to 2 r one or the other. The three- 
dimensional system can be interpreted by projection on the two dimensions of : 
Principal components, but this ignores additi e other components. 


onal variance in th 

‘mensions and traits of personality, like factors, are hypothetical — 40 on 

an concrete entities. It may be possible to organize them in many alterna n 

Systems, The present findings indicate the relationship between two commonly 
“sed sets of dimensions. 


rgue fo 


th 
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Dimensions of Personality and Meaning in Self-Ratings 
of Personality 


By JOHN E. GRAY 
Psychiatric Services, Saskatchewan 


I P А А є 
2 has been suggested that the orthogonal dimensions of emotional adjustment and extra- 
ion found by Eysenck and others in personality data are topical variants ofthe more general 
mensions of evaluation, potency and activity found in the attribution of meaning to objects 


i Osgood. Emotional adjustment is identified with the evaluation dimension and extra- 
ks rsion with the activity and potency dimensions. Subjects were given the EPI and a self-con- 
Pt Semantic Differential consisting of scales measuring evaluation, potency and activity 


e also scales measuring emotional adjustment and aspects of extraversion. A principal 
did ponents analysis with Varimax rotation revealed four factors. Although EPI neuroticism 
adi not load highly on the evaluative factor, the Semantic Differential scale of emotional 
и did. The EPI and Semantic Differential extraversion scales loaded on an activity 


In the field of personality measurement, factor analytic investigations have repeatedly 
revealed two broad dimensions called ‘emotional adjustment’ and *extraversion- 
introversion’ (Peterson, 1965). These dimensions have emerged as first-order 
factors in orthogonal analyses (Eysenck, 1953) and as second-order factors in 
oblique analyses (Cattell, 1947). Factor analytic techniques have also been applied 
to the Semantic Differential (SD) instudies of the measurement of meaning (Osgood 
@ а], 1957). In applications of the SD, concepts have been rated ona number of 

"Polar adjective scales. When the intercorrelations between the adjective scales 
Were factor analysed, the dimensions which repeatedly emerged were evaluation, 


mae any | 
нан п (1965) has suggested that 
9f attrib abou are rather easily construe 
800d, « unng meaning to objects, 1n this c 
The a neuroticism” is bad. Extraversion 1 
oth ao of personality and SD meaning 
Намо ( 196 dem з ey e support 
i as provided som ' ; | 
teas, Tver нЕ. i ная ч He asked teachers to rate their pupils = dm, 
* апа 20 SD scales chosen to typify the evaluation, potency an а > 
s TIncipa] components analysis with Varimax rotation showed ше ре = 
one traits of emotional stability and the SD persone enr Er к 
EN mension, As well, personality ratings of social extraversi 
iar: a single dimension. | 
“зерә, 300 (1969) investigated the relations P > eales 
Variable other person’ concepts on SD evaluation ч a 
vig, ^3. Evaluation ratings of the self-concept corre ate z 
3$ measured by a factored personality inventory for males 
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The invariant “personality” dimensions 
d as topical variants of more general ways 
ase human objects. * Adjustment" is 
“means” strong and active’ (p. 57). 
factors has been investigated in 


ive evidence for such congruence 1n 


ship between self-ratings on a number of 
and self-report personality 


significantly with neuroti- 
but not for females, 


ih J. E. Gray 


indicating that females could be relatively neurotic and yet evaluate themselves 
highly. Using the Maudsley Personality Inventory, Hebron (1968) found, with 
groups of extreme scorers, that neuroticism correlated significantly with evaluative 
ratings of the self-concept and that extraversion correlated significantly with potency; 
activity and stability ratings. 

While these studies suggest that the scales of neuroticism and evaluation should 
lie on a dimension which is orthogonal to a second dimension on which the scales 
of extraversion, activity and potency should lie, no factor analytic study of self- 
ratings of personality and meaning scales appear to have been completed. In the 
study to be reported, self-ratings on the SD and on a well-known factored measure 
of extraversion and neuroticism, the Eysenck Personality Inventory (Eysenck & 
Eysenck, 1963), were subjected to a principal components analysis. It was predicte 
that the neuroticism and evaluation scales would form a single dimension and that 
extraversion and a combination of the potency and activity scales (dynamism) 
(Hallworth, 1965) would form a second dimension orthogonal to the first. In ad- 
dition, it was predicted that a SD scale measuring emotional adjustment would load 
significantly on the neuroticism-evaluation factor and that SD scales measuring 
extraversion would load significantly on the extraversion-dynamism factor, since 


single item self-rating scales correlate significantly with major personality dimension" 
(Peterson, 1965; Harrison & McLaughlin, 1969). 


METHOD 
Subjects 
The subjects were 131 nurses, 120 fi maple m 
19°78 years, S.D. 3:5 years. ? emales and 11 males. The mean age of the sa Р 
Procedure 


228 Ae eos given two tests, the Eysenck Personality Inventory, form А. = 

SD contained 16bi a subjects completing the EPI first and the other half the SD first. a 

activity were di: ar 7-pointscales balanced against position set. Evaluation, potency 

Ее рапер by four scales (see Table 1); three scales rated aspects wr 

HEE od i marie ai Sociable-Unsociable, Impulsive-Restrained) at 

Mi uds otional adjustment (Well adjusted-Poorly adjusted). The api 
concepts but only the concept ‘myself’ will be considered here. 


бейш RESULTS 

roduct-moment intercorrelati i 

and extraversion scores of Св irae mee à — ano, е] проле 

analysis with unities in the diagonals. The бын tik s ooi n equal to % 

greater than 1-0 were rotated to the Varimax veis with eigenva ot ан racte 

accounted for 57°79 per cent of fhevariancs In Hun The four fac’ struct" 
. escription of the factor ° еї 


below loadings greater than о i ° 
"50 wer P 
0770 were regarded as high (Table i анаан й 


cis 
ts 


Factor I. The first factor whic acc t r f the vat i 
, h 
ounted for 24:02 per cer it 0: Ы 1 


the familiar SD evaluation dimension si 
| ension sin А 
had high loadings on it. However, а Por "eel ced 


m 4 diff 
and an activity scale (Fast-Slow 


^ (Strong- Weak) hada high n 50 
) had а moderate loading. As was expect? 
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Table 1. Loadings on Varimax factors of EPI Neuroticism and Extraversion scales 
and Semantic Differential Evaluation (E), Potency (P) and Activity (A) scales 


Varimax factors 


Variable I п ш IV 

EPI Neuroticism — 0:03 —o'o8 — 0:04 0°86 
EPI Extraversion —o-06 0:76 O13 — 0:03 
Successful-Unsuccessful E 0°74 ооб —017 —0°25 
Good-Bad E 0°70 —0'08 —0'10 o'18 
Valuable-Worthless E 071 0'02 0°03 0°00 
Wise-Foolish E 0:79 —o16 ото —0'02 
Strong-Weak P 071 o:28 —o'o6 —o'16 
Severe-Lenient P 0:00 our 074 —o'10 
Hard-Soft P —o'07 осот 0'75 —0°15 
Tenacious-Yielding P —o'o6 — 0°03 0'71 о'26 
Active-Passive A 0:26 0'55 014 —0o41 
Moving-Still A 0:48 0°55 012 orr 
Fast-Slow A 0°52 013 013 0:26 
Rash-Cautious A —o'40 0:61 —023 —o:o8 
Well adjusted-Poorly adjusted 0:76 0'05 ds -026 
Extraverted-Introverted ovat 0°67 em os 
Sociable-Unsociable 049 0:53 0:03 0°03 
Impulsive-Restrained 0 о'64 pu zh 

24°02 15°77 10:86 714 


ercentage of total variance 


d-Poorly adjusted) hada high loading (0-76) 


emotional adjust Well adjuste 
Se ee EPI neuroticism had a negligible loading 


(- this factor. Contrary to prediction, 
7903) on this the evaluative factor. | 
А Factor IT. Factor II accounted for 15°77 PCT cent of a ge ED 
a толаш f c ed Po arbe highest loading (0776) on Factor 11 
o i ай relationship to extraversion also 
activity scales. The main hypothesis 
extraversion and the SD 
scales did not have 


= moderately as did three of the four SD : : 

Ee lved some support since the EPI personality factor о: cae 

Bee + a were on the same dimension although the potency 

o i ў | 

“actor ПІ : eese, pete m 10:86 per cent of the caen D 

a Potency factor since all of the potency scales except one (Strong-We: i ch 
serene It was expected that EPI extraversion would load appreciably on 


Actor, but it did not (0:13). 

alin IV. Factor IV accounted for 7:1 

n an : Was that of EPI neuroticism (0'8 
activity scale (Active-Passive). 


e variance. The only high 


er cent of th 3 
" The next highest loading was — 0°41 


DISCUSSION 7 
tment as measured by the EPI neuroticism 
5 


s id the SD evaluation scales. 
9 did not have high loadings on the same factor as di 


:ustment (W djusted— 
Wever ional adjust: ent (Well adj 
Я е emotio: А d 
Poor » the SD scale designed to rami dein factor, supporting the contention 


Y adj > 6 
that [justed) did load highly on the eva е; ein 
i : ‘evaluation’, in ап Osgo 

эү Ре view their emotional adjustment 28 an ‘eval 


Co 
ntra, 1 4 . B 
Seal ту to prediction, emotional adju 


- J. E. Gray 


sense, of themselves. EPI neuroticism and the SD Well adjusted—Poorly in 
scale did not, obviously, measure the same variable; in fact, the correlation bet m 
the two was low, 0:21 (P « ооз). The lack of relationship between EPI nano = 
and the SD evaluation scales may be explained in part by the amen 
females in this sample, since Pedersen (1969) also found no significant aire 
between SD evaluation scales and questionnaire measure of neuroticism for fema'e 
although the correlation for males was significant. | ч 
The prediction that extraversion would relate to an SD dynamism e 
Potency) factor received some support. Both EPI and SD measures of urge 
loaded moderately on the same factor on which the SD activity scales loaded. : 
potency scales and extraversion scales did not, however, load on the same мы 
The congruence of extraversion and activity scales rather than extraversion an 
potency scales was also found by Hallworth (1965) in observer ratings of eiae 
school boys. "Thus, it appears that when subjects make judgements about their оў 
degree of extraversion they tend to employ the activity dimension of meaning. 
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Schizophrenic Thought Disorder, Loose Construing, Personal 
Construct Theory and Scientific Research 


. PHILLIPS 


By ELSIE T. HAYNES ax» J. Р. 


Department of Psychology, University of Hull 


Banniste 

Beene aei id has made a number of critical comments оп our experiment on inconsistency, 
nately, his аар and —— thought disorder (Haynes & Phillips, 1973). Unfortu- 
of our paper € is based on an abstract (Haynes & Phillips, 1972) of a preliminary version 
of the purto, is consequently incorrect in a number of respects. Further, even his account 
üceonntof i ас the most relevant two-thirds of our results, and gives a back-to-front 
his general ie logic of the experiment; it 1s thus also incorrect 1n other respects. Finally, 
both of o al criticism of the strategy of our approach appears to be based on misunderstandings 

ur specific hypothesis and of the nature of scientific research in general. 


Schiz 
20, d s. " Р 
B Phrenic thought disorder : alternative hypothesis and results 
anni she sik . 
Boden. (ibid.) states that ‘Haynes & Phillips (1972) · - - having shown that thought- 
ed schizophrenics are inconsistent in rating photographs . . . come to the conclusion 
Bannister's] results is that thought-disordered 
. This is not our conclusion, 


than other groups € 
he experiment) of an alternative hypothesis. 
of the abstract, beginning ‘It is 


t to his theory’. "The results 
Sc izophren; > ¢ that thought-disordered 
intensity ак differed from other groups even f cantly on ае pem 
сев in con ich was very highly significantly relate tency), and that “When diet- 
no signifie sistency were partialled out riance, there remained 
ant differences between the groups i annister's remark that 

struing argument' is 


he initi 
nitial statement (prior to an account of t! 


Incorrect 


T 
га construing 
anni 35] x — А 
nister (ibid.) states that ‘in none of these three papers [i.e- those by Williams (1971), Frith 
de to consider the concept of loose 


& Lin; 
illie 
Сопу; 1972) and ourselves] is any attempt whatsoever made to co ru 
is derived". This is true only of our 


Ing in th ‘hich i 
Strac e context of the theory from which it 1 е is о 
the fer нв of our paper, which contains à fairly full discussion of "i Laer : In ne 
Оозе construing’ ed in two senses: account gives it the 
Ag Банево hereas Bannister has treated 


mean; 
i nin n $ 
itas syne of internal inconsistency and inconsistency over time, where: 

ing (lowering the total value of the 


оне nw i i “Joosened constru! J val 
аыр тые о 1965)- He describes loose construing іп Kelly’s 
Predict; 4 Consequence of loose construing in his own sense: ' It can be argued that the varying 
Wit! Es NS of a loose construct are consequent upon the construct having weak relationships 
in focused bya constructs in the hierarchical system; its predictions are not made specific 
of tect t by a constellation of associated construing patterns › (Bannister, 19 

be Mese rt as he does that our alternative hypothesis is the same 

ang een о as his loose construing hypothes!s- fone ЧЙ 

Cong n if a e are quite clearly distinct notions, bas соат E 

Whats AE h е alternative hypothesis were ‘2 specific sub-hypothesis, 

азову pothesis’, as he says Frith & Lillie's i (and his derivation 

er of rigour), that would not mean that the two conceptualizations are the same. 
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Personal construct theory and scientific research 


i of loose 
Towards the end of his paper, Bannister appears to argue that because his concept 


е: а 
truing can ‘relate back into that [i.e. personal construct] theory and бзана 
EE s of testable hypotheses and an explanation for thought disorder w hich pes 
ma map aoa for many other kinds of psychological process’ it is superior yo of 
pex as inconsistency, which he stigmatizes as 'a notion, half linked toa ai Spent to the 
other notions . . . productive of a handful of experiments and destined for pq s nds i 
mounting scrap heap of like bits of intellectual ironmongery ( : distractability "difficulty in 
processing", “arousal”, “regression”, “perseveration”, concreteness A d all the 48 
establishing set”, “proprioceptive diathesis"', “rigidity”, “over-inclusion”” an £a journa 
-theorems [sic] which will be called up for duty for the duration E à Pith & 
paper)'. This is incorrect, for two reasons. Firstly, element consistency, as Kant Sedis s 
ways 
reliability. This concept, which antedates personal construct theory, always has Lanes 
tures аррУ 
to it. Secondly, Bannister’s argument ignores a basic principle of scientific research, а 8 
lated in Occam’s razor, that complicated theoretical explanations need not be sought УЛС, 
simpler, more basic one will suffice. Thus the essence of our conclusion is th ore ele 
theory is not supported by his findings because it does not take into account the m ht-dis- 
mentary possibility that they are just artifacts of the greater unreliability of ERE ie an 
ordered schizophrenics, a possibility which (as is shown by the results of Frith & Li 
ourselves) is by itself entirely sufficient to account for his findings, without any ne 


ed to intro" 
duce the more elaborate notions of personal construct theory. 
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Reply to Haynes and Phillips 


By D. BANNISTER 


& mE 
"s 2 hinge on the contention that joten ort 
stency" and that low Consistency alone is the P^. iss? 
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Suggests that ‘ ical’ 

Ten s epee teen processes may lead to a simultaneous decrease in both Consis- 
ата к а 8 us with а need to offer an explanation which covers their ex- 
Cover His Ino ps common fate. The ‘loose construing’ argument is designed 16 
intensity, tight unm а you are certain today that decency is essentially British (high 
ARTE E ee { ien you may well be certain of this tomorrow, but if you become 
ice que is related at all to British (low intensity, loose construing) then 
ОЗДУ БАБЫ РА om h the notion that decency may relate to foreign (low consistency, 
iden: dr S. ndee Ur is quite difficult to formulate a concept of ‘uncertainty’ (low 

Мола Ach at some level imply instability" (low consistency). 
Stor, "Lis E y, Haynes & Phillips quote, as a basic principle of scientific research, Occam's 
Жена Баур S Voss that can castrate as well as trim. Scientists, outside psychology, 
Зенона to for ^ good use of elaborate theoretical frameworks which (because they are 
eed — =; problems as well as to solve them) contain much more than is strictly 
Dl onions 2 this day's experimental findings. The sensible rule might be to use as 
in fávoür:gf i. Born of the more elaborate theory as possible but not to abandon theory 
Hewat n simple ad hoc notions. Apparently" because notions such as the 
ете A offering of inconsistency’ have a kind of phoney simplicity achieved by 
SübjscE's own = As soon as we ask questions like is ‘consistency ’ to be defined in terms of the 
self-contained | andards or in terms of normative behavioural data or in terms of a specified 
that here; ogical system such as mathematies—and so on and so forth, it becomes clear 
is not simplicity but concealed confusion. 


A Rejoinder 


By ELSIE T. HAYNES anD J.P. N. PHILLIPS 
note, Bannister offers an answer only to the one 
sists of a number of unsubstantiated assertions, 


ade 

uate di : x 

fies) te discussion of which would require a lengthy paper. However, he introduces two 

arguments, fi HER : ; Е hich’ > 

truth’ s, firstly that our reasoning seems to hinge’ on à contention which is a ‘half- 
uth’, and secondly, referring to the notion of inconsistency we use, that ‘here is not sim- 


plici 
А Rut concealed confusion’. 
1) The ei involves (1) misinter| 
* quotes idence Bannister cites relates to istene 
ence ге], refer to (pure) internal consistency- As explained in ou 
ating to construct consistency gives ‘some indirect зир 


'YPothesis, it *; р y е 
, it ‘is not conclusive’: the evidence on which our argument 
Fransella, 


We 

obse. : er 

concerning that, of the points raised in our 
g Occam’s razor: this answer соп 


ur paper and (2) selection of evidence. 
whereas the phrases of ours 
r paper, although the evi- 
port' for our alternative 
hinges is that relating 
1966; Spelman et al., 


pretation ofo 
construct consistency, 


to 
Pure R | 
1971) imei g (2) Whilst some studies (Bannister & r I 
not find significant correlations between intensity and construct consistency in 
id. (And in any case, our paper explains the ‘ex- 


» others (Banni 
iste 1962) d A 
r 1959, 19 ) istency and intensity which Bannister 


ion—as to what it is 


here: į 

e: : : 
i intensity scores are contamin: 
t A is more likeable 


ith 
E M nio Ret to the second argument, W' r 
› ү confusing. If (as in Frith & Lillie’s study) a subject 
a few minutes later says the opposite, oF if (as in our exp 
d C more lik: 


more |, 

K ike. 

bei mid than B, and B more likeable than C, anc. ‹ 
consistent, and the extent to which he does this is an index 0 


difficulty > 


eable than A, then he is 
f inconsistency. Where 


ng 
1S the 
n of Personal Construct theory (Kelly) to schizoid 


f London.) 
of schizop. 


Ba 

NNIS 

STER, 

В thinking. D. (1959). An applicatio 
ANNIsTER, (Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University 0 

Bes ment, 5 D. (1962). The nature and measurement 
Ais e 108, 825-842. 

Sy, 06. cli . & FnaNsELLA, F. (1966). А 
ELMAN n. Psychol. 5, 95-102. | : | 
though; M. S., Harrison, A. W. & MELLSOP, G. W. (1971). Grid test for schizophrenic 

t disorder in acute and chronic sc Psychol. Med. x, 234-238. 


hrenic thought disorder. 


grid test of schizophrenic thought disorder. Br. 


hizophrenia. 
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ui did London: 
Social Research: Strategy and Tactics. Second edition. By B. S. Phillips. Lo 
Collier-Macmillan, 1971. Pp. xiii + 398. £4.50. 


nethods as 
An initial impression of this book is of an interesting attempt to hn men [^ theory 
the strategies and tactics adopted by the scientist to solve the pro e са consideration 
The idea that the notions and theories the scientist may possess are i T M adds barred? 18 
and that scientific method is ‘doing one's damndest with one's mind, nis. Jon often 
extremely important and often seems difficult to communicate to Bun te n and the 
methods become ends in themselves, effort is expended on refining 6 р answer 
original substantive question is forgotten; or else routine techniques m emerge are 
theoretical questions for which they are inappropriate and the answers w 
unrelated to the problems posed. + is difficU. 
Сорока te text does not live up to the promise of the preface aoa К ded: In 
after reading the book to judge for what purpose, and for what audience, it is 


;oretical 
: БЕ ious theor! 
the first chapter the author outlines a frame of reference and describes vario 
stances. There is a sketch 


н [ 
: sociology 
y treatment of general systems theory, aie 4 the book t 
See, Sone ios : s ай 
knowledge, symbolic interactionism and others. These positions are used late however. in 
provide a framework of criticism of various methods and studies. There is, 


tment is £09 
: atm 
sufficient coverage for an undergraduate student to grasp the ideas, and the tre 

glib, failing to deal with 


isfactory 10 

problems in the areas, which renders the section unu text 

more advanced students. Such a section does not seem to fulfil the purpose the student 

either, as the use of alternative Positions to criticize research seems likely to deter ld of stu y 

from thinking clearly about, and working from, the theoretical positions in his sa aradigm* 

The second chapter deals v vith the language of science, discussing the role E Př hapte X 

concepts and propositions. The author tries to deal with too much material and t ев given 

weak. 'The discussion of paradigms is too general to be of value and the examp Р 

paradigms governing researc 
term in The Structure of Scie 


s - 
z ean: 

h are too narrow to represent all that Kuhn m! 

The second part of the b 


ntific Revolutions. reatment p 
ook deals with data collection and, throughout, t 
methods is vague. Problems 
For example, 


д пме! 
are merely hinted at and further references are given 7 bias is f 
reference to the books of Rosenthal and Friedman on experimente assess 
no use to a student (or teacher) attempting to design experiments to avoid of f 
influence of experime: erimenter bias. А nentioD o 
The treatment of e n is sketchy and there is only the briefest em autho 
the work of Campbell sis remarkable in such a book as this, where jon 8 


unquestioning way. s; BO 
Generally the rest of the book PPropriate for psychology students: © ter 
chapters make some good points; for example 


à anc vind 
тарі : a » those on observational methods e o ЭК 
viewing. Where there is good material, however, the effect is more likely to be 00 C ritic? 
the student a checklist i 


is weak or ina 


p 
1 à 2 to answer an exam question of the style chapte"? " 
discuss . . .’ than to get him to relate ideas for research to methods. There аге ^. роо? 
for example, one on the use of documents— which Could be useful to students of P5 an 
but a reading of Unobtrusive Measures b 


E аў 
In conclusion, while the Philosophy behind the book could be of great value, ? 
326 
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material may be present which could be of use in broadening the perspective of psychologists 


in the use of various methods, the manner in which the philosophy is translated into a practical 


guide is too elementary, and more specialized texts are available to teach methods in a more 


satisfactory manner than is achieved in this book. 
JOHN M. INNES 


Social Psychology and Contemporary Society. By Edward E. Sampson. New York: 
Wiley, 1971. Pp. 488. £5.00. 
The author took his Ph.D at Michig 


an, carried out some excellent work in experimental 


social psychology, and then became involved in the student revolution at Berkeley. This 
book reflects both features of his experience. He says that it is intended to be a different kind 
of textbook—written in an informal style, illustrated from contemporary events, and ‘I 
guess, deep down, I hope that they get involved in their world and work toward making it a 
better, more humane place for everyone’. The author makes no attempt to be objective 
or to conceal his own views: he is on the side of revolutionary blacks and students, against 
overpopulation and automation, and in favour of changing the world by T-groups and par- 


ticipatory leadership. 

The first half of the book is about various aspects of cognitive social psychology: verbal 
mediation, adaptation-level, consistency theories, social comparison, cognitive styles, etc. 
There is also a chapter on ‘the sociohistorical roots of cognition’ which introduces some of 
the sociological bases of cognition. This part of the book is wide-ranging, rather unusual in 
arrangement, and interesting. However, most topics are discussed briefly and not in depth. 

author pursues a number of 


The second partis entitled ‘Change and Development’, and the 
topics in much greater detail than in the first part. The chapter on Social Movements is 
excellent; it is illustrated by the author’s expe vith the Civil Rights movement and the 


B rience V 
erkeley students. ‘The chapter on T- 


groups is also very useful. 
A number of important topics in social psychology are dealt with very briefly or not at all: 
iological roots of social behaviour, animal 


al social behaviour, social learning and socialization, 
Social interaction and non-verbal communication, origins of attitudes, personality and social 
ehavi с РА 
haviour, social organizations. A notable от 


ission is discussion of methodology, in view 
of the current concern with the problems of traditional experimental methods. The book is 
distinctly erratic: the chapters vary in length from seven to 56 pages, and there are surprising 
inclusions as well as exclusions. It is, however, very interesting reading, though entirely 
Concerned with American research and social problems. 


How does i ith ri ? Roger Brow. 
;9W does it compare with rival textbooks? Roger Brow а] 
topics in more deni and ina far more scholarly way. 'The new edition of Hollander's textbook 


8ives а more balanced and complete account of the present state of research. Nevertheless, 
Part I of this book gives an interesting introduction to cognitive aspects of social psychology, 
and Part I] gives a more extensive account of social movements and methods of inducing 
Social change, ‘The chapter on social movements is probably the best short piece available 


9n this topic. 


n's deals with a number of central 


MICHAEL ARGYLE 


The Psychological Consequences of Being a Black American. Edited by Roger Clark 


V . 
Wilcox, New York: Wiley, 1971- Pp. 492- £475- 
e a contribution toward 


Inhi 
= а preface the editor expresses the 
velopment of racial awareness ап 


aPpreciati 
O t] ciation of the nature and scope of the co} 1 
са”. c 
sr f racial issues on all spheres of American 


are 
exi : 
Blac cluded from the mainstream 0 


urthe Ychologists has been established 
Vieweg Studies of race differences. 
» and it stands out as a scholarly collec 


which opposes the use 
is backgroun 


It is against this Dat à 
H articles whic! 


tion of 
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basis of empirical research and rational argument. The only unusual esc is um ш 
contributions are by Black psychologists, some of them being reports of collabora 
i ixed teams. А 
ек а сену the major focus is on the effects of the cultural handicaps experienced 
by Blacks in American society; however, some of the papers deal more generally pista vo 
and deprived. The contributions are grouped into several parts including such Een айв 
implications of racial integration, intelligence and achievement, higher education an bers dite 
and personality. Most of the articles have appeared during the past decade but ot ЖЯсаноп. 
back to the 1930s, an example being the classical work by the Clarks on racial identi en 
A substantial proportion first appeared in the Journal of Negro Education, which is not ue x 
accessible in this country, and contains some very interesting material like the stu ? nis 
Prince Edward County children reprinted here. Faced with the threat of integration, of 
Virginia county adopted the course of closing its schools so that substantial number a 
Black children had no education for nearly four years; Green and Morgan were in a pos 
to make a before, during and after study, demonstrating the critical effects of such deprive 
on measured IQ. It is characteristic of the general tone of the book that it contains only is aS 
critique of Jensen, by Brazziel, which is hard-hitting, yet urbane. One of his main objecto 
is to the testing of black children by white examiners: ‘How are you going to have а near 
test session with kids who read in black papers and magazines that white researchers = 
sending their kids of Harvard by over-studying the black communities with federal a the 
These brief and arbitrarily selected illustrations may help to convey something 9 (the 
diversity of contributions offered in this volume. Inevitably there is some unevenness, ye nin 
general standard is high and many of the problems considered are germane to the um zm 
Britain today. It is also pleasant to be able to report that the editor, quoting one of the СО! 


В А in 
tributors, ends the book as follows: ‘I hope that in the future persons can and will nee 
оя field as psychologists without having such descriptions as Black placed before 
titles.. .". 


GUSTAV JAHOP^ 


Why Teachers Fail. By John M. Lembo. Columbus, Ohio: C. E. Merrill, 197: 
Pp. vii + ror. 


e 
John M. Lembo is an American teacher concerned about the drop-outs from the oct 
educational system. He claims that children have to conform to a rigid educational ра oir 
that imposes standards of achievement and subjects for study that are irrelevant to : 80. 
interests, and that therefore they are not motivated to work and have to be coerced to E 
This produces disciplinary problems for some teachers; methods used to instil chede 
tend to destroy a child’s self-respect and create a poor relationship between teacher ub- 
ao A compliant child is studying his teacher’s moods and responses rather than his $ 


reated 
newer 


e 


orm 
to make judgements about the perf ost 
ob of identifying and providing t achef* 
uld be assumed by five levels of wee of 
etency would require different der rrent 


2 jes 
= 3 tivit! 
ng subject matter with learning 2€ 


Book Reviews 3 
and materials; ( ilitati ° 
3) facilitating goal hiev: i 
Und ies : g goal achievement through a variety of processes; y i 
табат ошо and the appropriateness of the learning улы o 
SEE SU T s X пелен would receive basic training in each skill category 
qui dy r specialization in one of the four basic skill _ 
PE . E 3 d i 
Dii an tists an additional special skill. Every school would Pas qe el acm 
ists who would be located in the school's Learning jave a gorp а 
re an 


they would 
У work г wi 
ork closely with each teacher to provide students with appropriate learning 


conditions.’ 
This hi E 

iriso acp d idual-centred method of education abolishes the slur of invidious com- 

bE the pace ee not destroy a pupil’s self-respect or human dignity, thus achieving one 

ettipivjeally, ero a To encourage the pupils to form judgements and a set of values 

imposing HN p discussions take place, the teacher listening and coordinating but not 
Nir jo! » . 

We oe n e a theory which he has put into practice and one can only assume he 

hopeful that voe uman qualities thata teacher needs to be able to do this. He seems 

Gut hors ch ers will be able to follow in his footsteps, but one feels tempted to point 

doubtful if bg nier mantle of the innovator does not fall on his disciples. It is also 

acceptable 4571 igh teacher-pupil ratio and the consequent expense involved would be 

the зета bie hose who administer educational funds—even though the argument runs that 
There te ed are the instrument of change and thereafter have priority. 

орн so the hope that all will benefit. Although Mr Lembo states explicitly in his 

ry preamble that his ideas 


less his enthusi are not the panacea against all educational evil, neverthe- 
usiasm makes me uneasily aware that children and teachers are all too human. 


BARBARA CHERNS 


Sex 
» Career and Family. By Michael P. Fogarty, Rhona Rapoport and Robert N. 


Rapo 
- port. London: Allen & Unwin, for P.E.P., 1971. Pp. 581- £5.75: 
а s 
rely, if ever, have sufficient funds been available for a study in depth of a social problem 
nor a threat to law and order. The project of which the 
me is a shining exception 


Which i : 
ер Е explosive 
to this idi ume is the culminatin —b j : 
many hi; ue Its purpose was scientificall i tigate the question why 
Lest d у educated women now ' iti 
advance "i should consider this topic of only narrow, 
Problems a the book is living evidence of twi first, that there are no isolated social 
network w each one is interdependent with a host of others whic 
"think-t N call society; secondly, 
Sight of the ‚ it is almost immateri 
their Baa woods while examining 
his naan will be of significance 
Exceed th is been the case with the 
eir brief and to make а соп 


antly 
su : 
n cceeded. While concentrat 


so few of the 


t before them; they will never lose 
lar sapling with a magnifying glass. Hence 
beyond the apparent limits of their subject-matter. 


book under review. Its authors deliberately set out to 


tribution to social theory. In this aim they have triumph- 
ing their sights on 


their objective, they have opened up 
tic and business administration, 0n current changes in 
ship of men an in large organizations 
1 contribution, as might be expected, lies primarily 


d concerns both principles 


е foc 
us on women graduates in middle- and top-level executiv 


as; mi hi 
Уни parate glance. Equality, 

oreo to sleep under the bridges of utin equal access to the ор. | 
Professi, ver, experience in all developed co ‹ with the highest 
Careers onal qualifications are the most strongly ted to continue; or resume, their 
in Soma into middle age. A growing number of WO t education succeed 
have t UD a profession with marriage and the raising O ily. In doing so the majority 
this ew moral support and active cooperation of their husba few decades 

n ED has so widely established itself as to have almost become the norm. 

of Powe € of these changes in attitudes and practice; the proportion of women 1n high places 
t, prestige and income is still infinitesima'- his holds true of the communist coun- 


is not as *élitist' 


does not consist in the 
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— Р А hat the 
tries in Eastern Europe no less than of the capitalist West, Fg eden d keen. den 
equality of the sexes apar e the мае ae creed an 
iv i e em б š “а А 
МЕЕ сие neither ‘male prejudice’ пог ‘the feminine «per un 
Ncc hee explanations for the absence of women from the centres of porem ei fully 
Hence there is good reason to look closely into the causes which prevent wome 
using the talents they now have ample opportunity to develop. er — 2 
The present volume, in which a number of approaches, tested by a multipli d tegen! 
methods, have been blended into an integrated whole, may for the purposes 0 
be briefly summarized under three headings. | — 
"The first section examines the place of professionally qualified women in this an ^ А 
other European countries, east and west of the Iron Curtain, as well as in the Unite a ет 
and Israel, and puts the problem into its sociohistorical perspective. In Eja a ча 
study the authors make full use of data culled from national and international official аву 
tions and give a comprehensive, thorough and fair review of the relevant Шан the 
countries. This comparative analysis not only provides the background against W п! Бий 
authors set their own original research but also serves them as the basis on which to 
the conceptual framework of their study. : : ran d 
The piéce de résistance of the book is a highly sophisticated analysis of the life-histor бо— 
attitudes of university graduates of both sexes eight years after their graduation 1n con 
obtained by lengthy questionnaires from a subsample of Professor Kelsall’s follow-UP 
of 10,000 graduates of British universities, Six Years After. ‚ one of 
For purposes of comparison, the findings of two further surveys are drawn upon: vever, 
1000 students in their final year in 1967, and one of 2000 sixth-formers. These are, t the 
used only as points of reference in the present context which primarily is a detailed stucy 


ers 
: eser 1 à an’s careers» 
occupational development, level of aspirations, commitment to the idea of women children- 
etc. of men and women roughly 3o years of age, i 


е 
А Se А es the intens!” 
The section of the book containing the authors! own surveys further includes the 1 is most 
Investigation of a small sample of ‘dual-care 


er families’, i.e. the family model pan à 
nearly approaches the egalitarian ideal and on whose functioning women's prosP 
access to top jobs now largely depend. 

In the third section 


mostly married and parents of young 


five different 


, there are in contemporary society ch other: 


1 responding ideologies, side by side, partly shading into еа taying 
between the sexes, with strong preference for the woman Pbsidiary'i 
family, the wives’ central commitment, with a job as possible su? 0 


s of 
P^ А a me yea" d 
ives employment periods broken in two Буза n 


м ity; 
er pattern with minimal interruption for materni? ' o 
В 5 з shat ч д еа 
(5) multiple patterns ona basis of equal opportunity, that is, in fact, a choice between thi a con" 
d ig to the personal inclinations and social conditions of the peoP 
cerned, 


f 
5 0 
put fai 


thors , 
tly and squarely on the shoulders of the au Famil 
Alva Myrdal and myself), whil ably 
5, Pleading that the choice must no T 

standably, the ‘dual-career family’ is nearest their heart. irst 

etween the authors o oks is more apparent than real. r tha? 
e 

on of current developments rat ent 


5 f sess 
T review concur with our 25 паї» 
e 


К nces and in the light of present knowledge 8 to 

possible to achieve. On this point, too, the authors of онан Two Roles do not 5 

differ much from those of Sex, Career and Family, of 
It appears indeed that the three-ph: 


| 
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Fogarty, Rapo Н 
ro xen! Rte ame ЖЫ: ene eae ey Hee 
embraces several concurrent ‘ : rk. Бпепу, its essence is that every life-cycle 
оннан w careers (e.g. work, family), each developing at its own rati 
an individual is in Sever] А necs a series of critical transitional points. Atany given pem 
role systems. Bye thors leve opmental stages simultaneously, just as he is part f sev 1 
Stream à ughly dynamic approach it is thus possible partiot several 
The нес at some depth and гіет на to its ae кашы 
Site ата с ч this pu lies in the nature of the sample. None of the respond- 
yet reached an age wl зо; ч nal decisions have not yet been taken; and they have not 
circumstances des m fm less of their personal attitudes and career commitments 
рр yond their control may play havoc with their plans. The proportion of 
Ese datar — is therefore unpredictable from their sample. 
get top mU d m which women can and do enter at the age of 40-plus and yet 
editors, politicians as үче executives, TV and radio-programme planners, journalists. 
Bus. Career és “pa ave not been adequately considered. > 
although its a eed will not provide ammunition for the Women's Lib. movements 
Ресор сене До” roadly speaking, are on the side of the angels as far as aims and ideals 
. Itis, and will remain for some time to come, an indispensable reference book 


for 

anyon Е А 

Кык oe seeking factual, well-documented and dispassionate information on the roles 
ns and attitudes of educated women in the family and career structure of the 


Professional classes. 
VIOLA KLEIN 


Anxie 7 Р 
Pp M and Neurotic Disorders. By Barclay Martin. New York: Wiley, 1971. 
: Xil-F 160. £3.25; paper, 1.55. 
Alth 
БА. а the dearth of good texts on abnormal psychology is less severe than it was a few 
go, the new series of monographs produced by Wiley under the title ‘Approaches to 
e source material available for post- 


ehavi 
aviour Pathology’ should be a useful addition to th 
ychology- Unfortunately, the series seems to be designed 


gra 
as eed M iere in abnormal psy 1 
Probably al or introductory undergraduate courses in abnormal psychology, a gap that has 
ntro di regie been adequately filled by the existing elementary textbooks, such as Maher's 
indatitineces 0 Psychopathology: Even pitched at this level, it is surprising that the author 
apart from in to explain such elementary concepts as the correlation coefficient, although 
to work in S rens volume on anxiety and neurotic disorders is adequate as an introduction 
Marti А 
in ans approach to some clinical studies seems relatively uncritical, however, especially 
disorder ae of family relationships and their importance in the development of neurotic 
chaviour urprisingly little space is given to topics such as learning models of neurotic 
(although | experimental neuroses in animals, the neurophysiological substrates of emotion 
Studies d ipheral autonomic responses are discussed at some length), and factor analytic 
Volume it Personality. The coverage 15 1n fact reasonably wide, but in а relatively short 
1s inevitably superficial. 


Ort, a very readable short intro 


Wheth, 
er : : к 5 БЕ 
the series will provide serious competition for th 


duction at an elementary level, but it is doubtful 
e texts already available. 


ANDREW MATHEWS 


and After. By Sylvia Anthony. London: 


Pp. 280. 52.95: 


probable damage to 
f bereavement 


The Di 
llen ы of Death їп Childhood 
ane The Penguin Press, 1971. 


Sin 
се Bowlby first drew attention to the a child from the loss of a 


in childhood have been 


Pare; 
nt, parti 
Me arly the mother, the long-term effects 0° >S i 1 hav 
ely studied by several workers. Little, however, 15 known of the immediate impact 
can understand of what death means. This book 


eat] к 
h on children or indeed how much they 


S out : 
s d fill this particular gap in our knowledge- — : 
author points out in her introduction, the topic of death is now even more taboo 
from the impact of death, adults leave 


han + 
hield children 


at t 
of sex, In their attempt to 5 
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7 i i bout 
i in a vacuum which is then filled by fantasy. This book has much see ae 
iei a really think about death. There are many quotations from children 
wha! . 
E bject is treated from a wide variety of aspects. There are many references to е 
Зона es t of Ancient Greece to modern works. The development of the cone! р ок 
ү ры Med Wi in relation to the theories of Darwin, Freud and Piaget. Itis ак се 
is able that in the midst of this erudition there remains much confusion. ‘The sete 
RUN n references to scientific work and the author's own investigations th ern’ 
онан ааг throughout the chapters. There is much valuable data in this book, but 
needs more effective sorting and more critical appraisal. 


A. M. б. GATH 


n: 
Seventh Symposium on Advanced Medicine. Edited by Ian A. D. Bouchier. Londo 
Pitman, 1971. Pp. 345. £3.00. 


gis on, 
This paperback is a report of a conference held at the Royal College of Physicians, ans 
in February 1971 which has been published with commendable speed. There is n 
or account of any discussion. References are given at the end of each of the 27 lectures- "T 
The sections on cardiovascular disorders, haematology and renal disease are of D highly 
interest only. In the section on ‘Genetics in Medicine’, Professor Polani gives а Тр? 
technical and condensed account of errors of sex determination and sex chromosome а! 
alies. 


h 
P A " om’, althoug 
The lecture by Komrower in the section on ‘Disorders of the Nervous System , y of the 
entitled ‘metabolic abnormalities in mental retardation’, is not a general reviev Y 
subject but concentrates on hyp 


inurit; 
ercalcaemia, hypothyroidism, galactosaemia, homocystin" 
and hartnup disease. ins four 
The section headed ‘Stress in Society' was chaired by Sir Denis Hill and conte polis 
lectures on stress in society (Sutherland), interpersonal stress and illness (Wolff), alco npub- 
in Britain (Walton) and self-poisoning (Matthew). The first relies heavily on od t 
lished American work of Professor E. L. Trist, who is Professor of Organizational xperi- 
The second is a characteristically lucid and eclectic survey which takes note of both sewers 
mental and clinical findings. The lecture on alcoholism is given in the form of = of the 
to various criticisms aimed at the medical profession’s allegedly poor understanding purg 
subject. The final contribution is by the physician in charge of the special unit in E ua both 
devoted to the care of poisoning cases; their extensive experience is of great interes 
theoretically and practically. 


p. E. KENYON 


. H n 1 0 
Diagnostic Psychological Testing. By David Rapaport, Merton M. Gill and I. 
Schafer. Revised edition by Robert R. Holt. London: University of ae 
Press, 1970. Pp. 562. £6.50. 


H H er : 
'The aim vid Rapaport was to show that clinical Psychology could bring togeth Tor 
battery of general tests offering easily handled diagnostic indicators and backed by 4 ps 
logical rationale? ponse. 


t an 
» Compared to a psychiatrist, the psychologist 8 Te of 
advantage because the objective comparability of numerical test results delimits the in? 
subjective judgement › looms the warning (p. 52) that Such results should not be app” on 9. 
bene ipee m The strategy of a tester should not be ‘to attribute to 4 per ee of 
percentile rank in the population or an othe; i sent? 
him’, but rather ‘to eee him’. ушаш таша шукерте etic 
Where is the best of both worlds—an assessment 


; ot 
era Procedure that combines mw now ed 
с d of the attraction personal construct theo d 

for its devotees is that repertory grid techniques seem to offer a short cut through (or ae test 
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Neverth Н 
eless, tl " od 
| Ves adul ач Verus br indes Бас of merely bistorical iite A 
oreword.offe m relating to the practice of assessment rem: i wm 
rs a clear-sighted view of the theory and likely future г тн oo ie 
stic testing. 


JEFFREY GARLAND 


Attitude j 
Pacha and eee Change. By Harry C. Triandis. Wiley Series in Social 
gy. London: Wiley, 1971. Pp. 232. £3.50; paper, £1.62. * 


American А! i 
India lactis aspe dutifully munching fried grasshoppers; farmers in Northern 
e adoption of nitrogenous fertilizers; prospective voters for Goldwater 


or John: 
Johnson furrowi i 
cations GE anm. their brows over several degrees of dissonant contradiction in communi- 
idates’ conservatism; Germans throwing up social distance barriers on 
here from the ridiculous to the 


the gro 
und 
рр s of class, Greeks because of religious differences— 
, a mound of studies is sifted. 


The i 
t6 а E coherent and challenging survey 
. Whether presenting basic methodology (his summary of Thurstone, Likert 


and Си S 

as in his аата is a model of conciseness), or in delving into theory and its implications 

Inevitably th on cognitive consistency studies, Triandis is hard to fault. , 

dence, and oc ere are over-simplifications, with portentous hints drawn from slender evi- 

students that ie no the study questions for undergraduates and projects for advance 

Bütthe ан the text struggle to make a theoretical mole-hill loom unduly large. 

certainly fulfil i remains a considerable feat of compression and organization, and should 

its dual purpose of being both a useful additional text for a first degree course 


andas 
our i 
ce of ideas for postgraduate research. 
JEFFREY GARLAND 


of an area that has been notoriously difficult 


The Bri 
Leng ack Psychotherapies. By Leonard Small. New York: Brunner/Mazel; 
on: Butterworth, 1971. РР. 262. £3.25- 


for a book which would meet the author’s aim ‘to 


make т 
oe pum ina cogently organized form the wisdom and experience’ of those who 
charting uere and write about brief psychotherapy. Professor Small succeeds in 

he book vast, difficult terrain with admirable clarity and conciseness. 

Supportin, а in four parts. The first characterizes brief psychotherapy and its many 
ifferent g theories, The second describes various models of the therapeutic process and 
Vranas of diagnostic formulation; we are then offered an amazing alphabetical 
um of 73 techniques and interventions, from abreaction to writing therapy. Part 3 


eals with clin; 
ith clinical studies and includes а list, supported by references, of nearly 200 diagnostic 
hort work of therapeutic hazards and of 


Brou 
Ups th 
i at have been investigated. Part 4 makes $ 
sonal analysis—an ‘unnecessarily depres- 
n to the impressive 
: f 


raini 
ng, y 
, Whose keystone is seen to be @ successful per: 
all attentio! 
i eptance'. Heis 


si 
ng yes to end on. 
Tecord u nra second aim here is ‘to proseletyze (sic), to С 
Writing е аван intentional short-term psychotherapy — В 
р ntagonistic for an American audience assumed to be devoted to Freudian an 
А ic to anything falling short о peutic endeavour. 
i he evaluation of 


s 
US flat on 5 І à 
rief an English audience whose main P: 


Th 
ere can be no doubt about the need 


tre 1 
ole iic in comparison not with psychoanalysis but wi n 
“vel of NE relief of symptoms, resolution of a crisis and restoration 
to eprive, d roe are adequate objectives in most cases. _, e | А 
Tead, Thi effectively of its central message, Professor Small’s presentation, isa trifle tedious 
rain fors e style is that of an erudite bank clerk; sober; xciting. We long in 
M lef, Cis verbal firework, some ray of humour, ded declaration of personal 
Hui. суб To уно barrenness detracts li mpelling virtues of this 
Pipe ремет organization of material, сор d detailed index. Asa 

at half the price it would be irresistible. 

DAVID JULIER 
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. Meili. 
Encyclopedia of Psychology. Edited by H. J. Eysenck, W. Arnold and R 
одна Search Press, 1972. In three volumes. Рр. 1187. £24.00. 


я А г ies, 2 ailed articles 
The ube e tas rom ada em 
vords in length, contribu s or тап 
edes e are d to cover all kic quit of — n psychology, and offer fi 
articles and entries pne ш "hi s же Ч ——— emerge until it has been 
It is clear that a valid evaluation of this ISIeteneer WOR : ‚ for readers who 
; i ; clear that its publication is timely, particularly for г » 
extensively used. It is equally clear t р 1 er st regrettable short 
are not in daily touch with academic psychology. On this basis, Hie rd might have been. 
coming is probably the omission of a comprehensive index, expensive as " SE sach of the three 
The additional omission on the binding or cover of the alphabetic range o e ast ате 
volumes is a further inconvenience. While many of the authors of the js Mn to Anglo- 
acknowledged experts in their field, many other contributors are less s tane oe desirable, 
Saxon psychology, and some indication of their centre of learning would have si 
partly in order to assess the degree of deserved confidence in their pronounceme nant settings 
The reviewer of expensive publications may find himself in a cognitively disso а ЕНЕ for 
and if he knows the theory will strain to remain objective. He may do this by cms Schema 
entries which are relevant to his own work, and then find, for example, that the ies mele on 
and Centration are absent, that the Perceptual Constancies rate 36 words and arene the 
Clinical Psychology omits to mention the objective/experimental approaches bog on written 
senior editor is indelibly associated. The article on Schizophrenia might have (important 
with benefit by a psychologist, biochemist or physiologist to do justice to present, ^ esii; 
conceptualizations concerning socialization, attentional strategies, information P ар the 
arousal, dopamine synthesis or hippocampal function. The article on Socialization ' aches are 
reader to the conclusion that its writer discovered it himself, and ethological рр. chology: 
left unconsidered here as well as under Development, though not under Child | entry is 
And while dealing with personal experiences of Dissonance one discovers that t ih points in 
somewhat cryptic, and meaningful mainly to the initiated. Some important pure early 
behavioural science are uncited, such as signal detection theory, exploratory bebt missing 
stimulation, cognitive masking or the Sperling effect. Itis possible, however, that Ы reader 
index would have yielded contrary evidence, though it would not have helped the o dologY» 
decide that Sheldon’s constitutional theory of personality is based on a biasing Де dubious 
or that the articles on, for example, Traits and Types appear to perpetuate some 
contentions. sin other 
The encyclopedia undoubtedly will be useful for students, and for researcher gause o 
subjects. Libraries, particularly, will buy it, though not one fears in large numbers, 


5 re 
fi š . itors A 
the price, and the somewhat unaesthetic presentation. In general, however, the ed 

be congratulated on their initiative and energy. 


VERNON HAMILTON 


is; 107^ 
Males and Females. By Corinne Hutt, Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, á 
Pp. 158. 6op. 


erentlY 
To write about sex differences is b 


5 is inh! 

r Н › by no means an easy task. Not only is this up all the 
an emotionally laden topic, and particularly so at the present time, but it also brings 
old arguments about the na 


g 
: qs i 
à ture-nurture dichotomy that have plagued psychology gins with 
Corinne Hutt weaves her way through this mine-field with admirable courage. She 0°: wy the 
a brief outline of the genetic determinants of 


е 

sexual characteristics, goes on to rev palio”? 
hormonal basis of physiological functioning, briefly discusses the nature of sexua! erences 0 
and then spends the major part of the book on what is known about behavioural diffe pelud? s 
their nature, their development and their possible aetiology. The evidence, she M tef 
indicates that those social learning theories which explain all behavioural difference ales Е 
of sex typing and modelling neglect the fact that from the beginning males an! 2 ted orga 
wired-up differently and that social factors thus Operate on already well-different@ re si 
nisms. There is, she argues, a biological basis for such characteristics as the greate" а отеп" 
ness of males and the more pronounced verbal ability of females; any purely © pa 
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interpretation, mor i 

а ‚ eover, begs the question of why certai i 

А , in patterns о: j 

E appropriate to one sex than the other. Mu кыша SN 
e tro e wi i i i i 

<a a er of sex differences is that one is perhaps too set to look for the 

o overlook the similarities. Thus th vid i 

с | Я e evidence from early behaviour is hard! 

е in s suggests; for example, one study quoted here on the differential eren d 

by the а boron — of male and female infants has recently been repeated 

y ame author and not been confirmed Similarly, Il i igat 

wies г and onfir А rly, not all investigators have found 

a : E to be greater in boys than in girls. Part of the difficulty lies in the generally rather 

in i тшш» e differences that tend to emerge only when large populations are examined; 

на: ion, however, it is also worth bearing in mind the possibility that such differences mae 
imes merely represent a replication failure. On the whole, however, Hutt stays close to 


the evi i 
vidence and has thus produced a most useful summary of this lively topic. 
H. R. SCHAFFER 


The Schizophrenic Syndrome: An Annual Review. Edited by Robert Cancro. New 


York: 

ork: Brunner/Mazel; London: Butterworth. £9.00. 

woe of articles, like readings and encyclopedias, in the first instance serve the busy 

D. “id and researcher as reference works. If this analysis of consumer needs is valid then it 

ped e held that a full author and subject index could be the most essential feature of a new 
ication. This solid and pricey volume lacks an index like quite a number of paperback 


readi e S А 
qu an omission that may well be reflected in its sales. 
е selection presented here consists of 5° frequently important or interesting reprinted 


Ра ы chapters and addresses, organized in eight sections, rangirig from the historical, 
bal ap pmental and theoretical to the therapeutic, as well as sections on familial and biochemi- 
au e Psychologists may well feel that the section on cognitive and perceptual 
ud is too short to reflect adequately the recent contributions generated by advances in 
D. psychology and developmental behaviour theory. Potentially, the rising tide of 

perimental work in the area of the schizop de a ready market for review 


vol hrenias should prov! 
umes as long as they are designed for efficient information search. 


VERNON HAMILTON 


The Psychod lynamic Implications of the Physiological Studies on Psychomimetic Drugs. 
Springfield, Ill.: Thomas, 1971. Pp. xiii +81. 


Edi 
а by L. Madow and L. Н. Snow. 
97.75. 


of papers delivered at a 
icipants, and the replies 
ke up about one quarter 


k are minimally edited transcripts 
d date. Questions asked of the part 
he end of each chapter and ma 


tical turns of phrase (all of 


bally delivered hich ought surely to have 


ch 

een u$: be understandable in ver r ү : in 

п edited out of the final text if only in the interests of clarity) one is left with a poor co lection 
ve up to the pretentious 


n in а n 
title ‘adequate papers which neither individually nor collectively li 
of the boul. 


Th 
м ee ma boo 
given Sium of unstated venue an 
» are also included (unedited) at t 


о; 
the total text length. 


е; 1 H . 
-eaving aside the liberal use of American slang and ungramma 


papers but № 


g effects (in terms of 


reviews of psychomimetic drug eff 1 
le in the literature. 


° 
Scope ead data are presented and far better Ы 
The Ja omprehensiveness and theoretical orientation) are already availab 
nguage is frequently woolly and confused, anecdotal descriptions of drug effects are 

of the contributors often seem 


атыц, а 
в and inco; ential, ап e n veakly supporte 
nsequential d the person: d 
quentia, are offered are о: ly weakly sup) 


angenti 

by 21а] to the mai hi as 
i ain argument. Such hypotheses 2 д : А 
оша Mies from experimental studies, and statements о the kind: the cortex has to be wiped 
ie (p. 7) surely have no place inserious scientific literature- , —. . 
Contributors to this volume do themselves no credit in allowing it to proceed to publi- 


Cation 
F. N. JOHNSON 
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The Perception of Language. Edited by David L. Horton and James J. Jenkins. 
Columbus, Ohio: Merrill, 1971. Pp. xix+267. £4.50. 


i iversity of Pitts- 
i the publication of papers presented at a conference in the University of d 
NE Vu cna of individual research findings in the field of eee a 
production. The papers — ипине the experimental groundwork whi 
nt advances in theoretical linguistics. m^ 
cena structure is explored from several angles. Maccoby presents a study nage 
perception and recall of utterances in children and old people, emphasizing the imp ees 
grammatical structure in information processing. The use of underlying syntactic hende 
is also suggested by Levin and Kaplan in their study of the reading process. Hesitation e of 
mena provide the data for Martin's conclusions on, among other things, the relative 
function and content words in speech perception. | ties of 
One of the most suggestive papers in the symposium is that of Shankweiler. In Е d for 
compact experiments he demonstrates that the left cerebral dominance establis v 
language functioning extends to the recognition of ‘speech’ sounds (as opposed to m ental 
or ‘non-speech’ sounds). As Rubin points out, this would seem to provide s erie tie 
support, ‘at least at the phonological level, for the Chomsky-McNeill hypothesis k atis 
human organism is neurologically equipped to generate linguistic rules’. The implic 


suggest follow-up studies in the developmental field. 
Other papers include a s 


spew, the 
tudy of the effect of time-compressed speech on intelligibility, 
synchrony between speech and movement, and a discussion of the part played by P. 
logical distinctive features in the production and perception of speech. А coblems 
Some of the papers contain detailed information and discussion of the technical Раат 
involved in experimental work of this kind; for example, methods of producing ii tends 
pressed speech with minimum At times the wealth of methodological detai и 


generative grammaria 

The experimental 
as Deese remarks in 
‘the nature of the pr 


ns have supposed, 
details in this book 
his summary, 
oblems in the p 


t 
А А Ја, but, 
will make it a useful one for workers in the we, 
the symposium makes disappointingly little con 
erception of language’. 


м 
KATE MACGOWA® 


Erratum 


In ‘Are conservatism sca! 


les irreversible Р 
note to Table 2 should h: 


t- 

н ying foo 
(This Fournal, s —352) the follow! 

ave occurred: 97,720, рр. 340-44) 


eswick 
tralian ethnocentrism scale” by D- pe 2л come 
EY, 1969, 21, pp. 211-226. Items 21 t0 ОЛ 19 
& of Politics. Items то, 13, 14, 15» 17» 
T are Original.’ 
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d m4 t С 


jay 5 Ne 
Br. J. soc. clin. Р. mes 

. - clin. Psychol. (1973), 12, pp. 337-352 
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A Psychophysical Investigation of the Influence of Attitude on 
the Judgement of Social Stimuli 


Ву R. S. FRASER* ann В. С. STACEY 
University of Strathclyde, Glasgow 


hos often reported finding that a person's attitude on an issue can be a potent influence on 
ek maie relating to that issue is discussed with reference to three theories of social judge- 
that n indian contrast, adaptation-level, and variable perspective. It is pointed out 
Phe e study of social judgement has been dominated by the measurement technique of 
= "appearing intervals, and that this domination has led to a potentially biased and 

Stricted view of judgemental processes. In an attempt to remove such restriction an investi- 
ed is reported which extends the study of social judgement by utilizing some of the newer 

c^niques of psychophysical scaling. 

A sample of students judged 18 statements with respect to statement favourability toward 


the church, Four scales— partition (equal-appearing intervals), confusion (based on the 
magnitude estimation and ratio estimation—were derived 


from the judgemental data. When the subjects were divided into five groups on the basis of 
he more favourable the attitude of subjects 


Gea religious attitudes it was found that the 4 -— 
opin; 5 the church (т) the higher are their ratings of statements expressing favourable 
t about the church and (2) the lower their ratings of statements expressing neutral or 
95 гаа ы opinions about the church. Although some differences between the partition, 
Bis Usion, magnitude estimation and ratio estimation scales were found concerning the 
à €nt of these two effects, the general pattern for all four scales was similar. It is concluded 

at the adaptation-level and variable perspective theories are inadequate to account for the 
i fit the pattern of results reasonably 


тез t , 
are” The third, assimilation contrast theory, is seen to 


me А i 
thod of successive categories), 


E large number of investigations concerned with the question of how people make 
's (1928) measurement 


Judgements about social issues have derived from Thurstone ‘ 
on nique known as the method of equal-appearing intervals. This method depends 
oe assumptions, one of which is that people can make social jud r 
“ments dealing with an issue independently of their own attitudes on that issue. 
arly investigators concerned with empirically testing this technique found high 
m lations between judgements from groups with different attitudes, thus indi- 
e g the validity of the assumption. More recently, however, other investigators 
'8- Hovland & Sherif 1952; Upshaw, 1962; Zavalloni & Cook, 1965). using 

к 1005 of analysis other than correlation, have found large and significant judge- 


эел, i i red 
in п. differences between groups with different attitudes. ‘The evidence gathe : 
Jusive that, at least for measurement o 


wa © Past t : 
u wo decades is now so conc 1 ore 
= ing i ust be concluded tha 
ео DE by the method of equal-appearing intervals, it E аме ае 
P е'з own attitudes can significantly influence their judgeme 


gements of 


Е With a social i 

cial issue. К 2 РТИ 
el Although most investigators today would probably agree with this general p 
ion E the specific manner in which attitude 


d a negative relationship 


Affects” there exist conflicting views as 10 pam 
› 


* N S judgements, Ward (1966), for examp 
ow 


22 "dying medicine at McGill University, Montreal. 
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between attitude and judgements of a series of favourable i d ris 
ments. Zavalloni & Cook (1965) also found a negative re ations P perso 
statements which expressed unfavourable or neutral opinions. Ont | eed мыны 
Manis (1960) found a positive relationship for statements with whic pon 
agreed and a negative relationship for statements with which they р ан ae 
investigators have reported further contradictory and discrepant "n A 
diversity of findings, it is hardly surprising that several theories of social ju : g snap 
have been formulated. The three most widely applied, based erie a 
research utilizing the equal-appearing intervals scaling technique, are outlin 
elow. | 
d Assimilation-contrast (AC) theory (Sherif & Hovland, 1961) hypothesizes eet 
person judges in relation to specific past and present contexts, or anchors. Ifhe me 
is highly involved in an issue, it is argued that his own attitude becomes an ii of 
judgemental anchor. When this happens, the theory predicts that judgemen pm 
statements expressing opinions which are near a judge's own position will be xil 
placed towards that position (assimilation). Conversely, judgements of — be 
expressing opinions which are far away from the judge's attitude position wi et 
displaced away from his position (contrast). Thus, relative to the less extre : 
judge, the judge with either a more favourable or a more unfavourable attitude iem 
high involvement on an issue will tend to (1) lump together many items (stateme а, 
at both ends of a range of categories, while placing fewer in the middle ea = 
(2) assess statements expressing favourable (or unfavourable) opinions М 
issue as excessively favourable (or excessively unfavourable); and (3) assess § 


Sip A M in the 
ments expressing intermediate, or neutral, opinions as more unfavourable, 
case of the judge with a favourable attitude, 


: > of the 
or more favourable, in the case 
judge with an unfavourable attitude. 


5 à шде, 
› » the theory predicts that the more extreme his so the 
displacement of j been 
perspective (VP) theory, wan the 

). Here, ju 


: dgement is supposed to occu? tre 
context of a judge's perspective, this Perspective being defined as the most €* 
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Perspective will extend beyond the end of the item series to his own position which 
will then serve as an anchor in judgement. 

_ An additional assumption of the VP theory is that a judge divides his perspective 
into segments (or categories) for judgement. When judgement occurs under the 
method of equal-appearing intervals, the number of such segments is usually 
imposed by the experimenter and is the same for all subject judges. In this case, the 
wider a judge’s perspective, the wider will be the size of each one of the imposed 
Categories, As a result, according to VP theory, the judge with a wide perspective 
will distribute his judgements over a smaller range of categories than the judge with 
à relatively narrow perspective. In other words, for a judge highly involved in an 
SUG the theory predicts a displacement of all judgements away from his own 
attitude Position. 

There are several reasons for the widespread use of the equal-appearing intervals 
technique: the relative ease of obtaining judgements by the method, the common 
belief that people divide their judgemental continuum into a number of discrete 
Categories, and the origin of the study of social judgement as discussed above in the 
Critical examination of the equal-appearing intervals technique. Although such 
Widespread use of one technique has its advantages, particularly as regards com- 
Parability of results, it is evident that research on social judgement to date has 
Certain definite limitations. In general, it is recognized that some research studies 
Produce results which are substantially or completely dependent on the particular 
Measurement technique used. If a large number of studies of a certain topic employ 
only опе such technique, it will be difficult to know the extent to which the body of 
Tesults ig influenced by methodology; thus the conclusions and the theories deriving 

rom such studies may be of limited value. The domination of measurement in the 

Study of Social judgement by the equal-appearing intervals scaling technique SESS 

arortunate and the AC, AL and VP theories must be questioned on this count 
One, i 

This is especially so in the light of Stevens’ (1966) plea for the use of new тегә - 


ki 
pe dug hysics in social research. Stevens has proposed that there are three : 
des confusion and ratio. Partition procedures 


“Physical : partition, 
à measurement: partt " ше | e» 
ens each subject to subdivide a segment of his judgemental were d 
pal intervals The equal-appearing intervals scale is a typical өөү: e o m 
À | i ana 
co by such procedures. Confusion scales a ge "* Д Бс 
жү i i r JND data, or der 
i Sp -comparison o : 
ants idee tie oi : e categories. Ratio measurement 
| d to the indirect methods of con- 
continuous dimension (as 
i i iti easurement). The 
у dto one composed of discrete categories, as 1n —— е-е на 
таң Ost common techniques of ratio measurement are mag War in cia 
of hi *stimation, The former requires the judge to make = ne ee 
нча vs iecit V aes d. » ihu Ratio estimation 
mets his i bé i fa specified attri à | 
Тес; 19 his impression of the magnitude of a spec” E шш ч 
тез the {ә mnes the канк of an attribute 1n won pee 
a Quantity of the attribute and to report this in terms of a ; 


*qui by applying the method of successiv 
fusio "es the judge to estimate directly (as oppose 


asu itude of stimuli on a 
°PPoge rement) the magnit 
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as much or five times as much. A e em or ratio scale of, say, 20 or 30 items can 
i of people in a few minutes. P 
worms te tes of social judgement have been based on ae 
measurement. Some (e.g. Kelley et al., 1955; Ager & Dawes, 1965) have er" гб 
confusion techniques. The methods of ratiomeasurement have been i sepa КЫ 
if as Stevens (1960, 1966) claims, ratio scaling is an important Ln pine 
for the measurement of social stimuli, then it would seem desira e msc 
judgemental processes under confusion and ratio as well as partition rs vtae 
Such an examination would be important in providing a test of the validity 
results of studies based on partition (equal-appearing intervals) i tecti" йа 
The present study was therefore designed to extend the techniques О p 
measurement to the study of social judgement. The usual equal-appearing s aci 
technique was used to obtain partition scale values from a number of € 
From the same basic data, confusion scale values were obtained by the met de 
successive categories. In addition, two methods of ratio measurement—magn! 


Е ; : itted an 
and ratio estimation—were employed. The experimental design ipee - 
analysis of the differences between five groups of subjects varying in relig 
attitudes on scale values obtained using the four measurement procedures. 


METHOD 


Statements 


dd 13° 
An initial pool of statements was obtained from Thurstone & Chave’s (1929) listing о > or 
opinions about the church. In their original form, most began with the words I disregar 
‘I think’. Since the instructions in our judgement tasks cautioned the subject to he state- 
his own feelings, some change was obviously necessary. To be selected, therefore, b rigina 
ment had to be such that it could be changed by a simple deletion of words from the coments 
Thurstone & Chave form to a less personal expression. From our initial pool of 62 ste ressing 
a further 18 were selected to form three groups of six statements each—statements EXD essing 
unfavourable opinions about the church (scale values 2-0 or less), statements ¢XP 


ble 
phe : voural 
neutral opinions (scale values between 4'2 and 7:6) and statements expressing fa 

opinions (scale values 9:2 or greater)—see Appendix I. 


Subjects 


ap Oe 
. iversity 0 
All subjects were students aged between 18 and 23 years, attending the Univer 
Strathclyde, who volunteered 


4 ales @Р, 
to cooperate without payment, Equal numbers ofm or anti” 
females responded. A minority were members of clubs implying a highly religious 
religious outlook. One hundred and twelve filled in the test questionnaire. 
Procedure 
$ P ге. 
The project was presented to the subjects in the form of a 17-page question?! 
consisted of six parts. mu. 
(1) Introduction and familiarization. This introduced the questionnaire as being peir] 
cerned with ‘the attitudes and beliefs of students about religion in general, and iP i ions 
judgements of the favourability of state 


pinto 
ments about the church’, Since the range Of OF yi, in 
expressed by the 18 selected statemen: 

relation to VP theory), it was thought a 


ts is clearly a key variable in this study (espect efor? 
dvisable to familiarize all subjects with this rang ith te 
they began the judgement tasks. The 18 Statements were therefore presented we to b* 
instruction to read them over guickly ‘to get a knowledge of the type of statemen 
judged. . troct? g 
(2) Judgement by the equal-appearing intervals (partition) method. The subject was m pear’, 
to judge the 18 statements according to how favourable or unfavourable they EH word? 
towards the church. Under each statement Was an I1-point rating scale, with t 
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‘highly favourable’ at on ‘hi 
the subject was to make bis үш Sats р Шейшен езе нез ы 
with the statements. s independently of his ‘own agreement or disagreement" 
(3) Assessment ject. icit 5 
Poppleton & (е С ) ү з Vigne, a scale эже dur спе кпен BF 
Шош кеки о 9 1, о measure religious attitudes ina British university population. 
certain mic sr E ly designed to measure religious attitudes, it was necessary to mudo 
ваар I ing the attitude towards the church of high, intermediate and low 
наман a 2d an examination of the scale's validity, Poppleton & Pilkington took 
нна арыма еіг respondents who reported active membership in a church, church 
found thei: ka e more times a month, and the saying of prayers at least once weekly and 
138. On the ion -— to be 116. The minimum and maximum possible scores were 40 and 
Duipisescihibo о 'oppleton & Pilkington’s results, therefore, it was assumed for the 
Would Raveci = ме investigation that individuals obtaining very high scores on the scale 
Itdidnotsco y ay ourable attitude towards the church. 
буйрыкты e reasonable, however, to assume à similar but inverse relationship for the very 
dents who ties same test of validity, Poppleton & Pilkington took the scores of all respon- 
and found its A: themselves as atheist or agnostic. They called this group anti-religious 
even being: edian score to be 60. Because an individual is an atheist or an agnostic, how- 
bro-teligions i necessarily imply that he is anti-religion in the same sense that a believer is 
the present ; ins possible to disbelieve the tenets of religion without being against them. In 
ilkington а у it seemed that below average scorers (our low group) on the Poppleton & 
knew that enere close to the point of neutrality of attitude towards the church. Since we 
individuals a very low scorers included some definitely anti-religion (and so anti-church) 
towards mis seemed plausible to regard this group as holding a somewhat negative attitude 
attitudes ci wurch, : Other groups were assumed to hold progressively more favourable 
А as their median scores increased. 


spo d were formed for purposes of s 
N= 24) acti etween 40 and 55, п = 18), low s 
Scores het ium scorers (group M, scores between 71 
and 130, » wu and 115, n=24), and very high scorers (огоц 


ta Judgement by ratio estimation. 
stimuli fo 958; Sjöberg, 1965). Each involv 
306 jud rjudgement. In the present study, a proce : 
in white nente and was thus unfeasible. A simplified technique ( 

each stimulus is presented only once with a standard was б 


techn; 
t чаце, although not popular, has been used successfully and appears t 
more elaborate methods. Another Thurstone & Chave statement—' Church-going won't 


o 
эпе a any harm’—with an intermediate scale value (6:3) and relatively low Q value G *6) 
Was ing Sen to serve as the standard. It was presented at the top of each page and the subject 
avou tructed to judge ‘the ratio of favourability towards the church of any statement to the 

rability of the standard’. The subject was again cautioned to disregard his own feelings 


Whe 
questions concerning the religious 


(5) Interest filler. This part consist 

i j included to provide a break between judgement 

nd to increase the face validity 0 ire by allowing the subject to express 

f more fully on the issue if he so desired. These responses were not analysed and will 
ti (6 ы udin here. - 

кенен 1 7 7 re several tec iques 

t by magnitude one ed dati siete ar тареп apa 


ion (Ek 

as man & Sjö 

P pa 1903); oa (п). The subject is instructed to judge each 
fied attribute. The same 


tatistical analysis: very low scorers (group VL, 
corers (group L, scores between 56 and 70, 
and тоо, 2 = 18), high scorers (group H, 
p VH, scores between 116 


There are several techniques of ratio estimation (e.g. 
res the presentation of all possible pairs of test 
edure such as this would involve 17 X 18= 
‘Torgerson, 1958, p. 104) 
herefore employed. This 
to give results similar 


of magnitude estima- 


.* Stand, 
= ulus ena and assigned an arbitrary number ёл? ofa speci 
an ative to th А is said to possess no 
estandard, which k was given the value 100 and called the ‘standard’ 
dure, instructions 


: ard 
in tj as used i 5 m 
e = in our ratio estimation tas 

Were sip Enitude estimation task instructions. Apart from the above proce 
e hh to those of the partition and ratio estimation sections. 
a min Al taken by the subjects to ca ы: a qe in the presen 
Petimente completed the questionnaire g 

т, 


varied between 25 and 


lete 
mp ce of an 


alone or in 2 $ 
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RESULTS 


Of the 112 questionnaires, seven were excluded from analysis, three er E 
missed pages and four (two from group M and one each from groups L and | 
because of an apparent failure to follow instructions.* The results for each scale ап 
for one inter-scale comparison will be discussed separately. 


Partition scale 


"Ww i he 
Partition (equal-appearing intervals) scale values were found by calculating t 
median judgement of each statement over all individuals in cach attitude group: 


i He 
Table 1 shows the mean values of these medians for favourable, neutral and u 
favourable statements. 


Table 1. Arithmetic means of partition scale values 
(medians) of unfavourable (U), neutral (N) and favourable 


(F) statements 
Attitude group 
Statement eae Se d S 
group VL L M H VH 
U r8 2:6 1:9 rg 1:4 
N 52 59 E 54 46 
F 9'3 81 8-6 92 9'9 


Considering first of all the favourable statements, it can be seen that group L gm 
the lowest (most unfavourable) mean ratings and groups M to VH judge the sone 
ments as progressively more favourable. Group VL gives a rating approximate 
equivalent to group H. The same pattern appears in the reverse direction wins ts 
unfavourable items, with group L giving the highest (most favourable) judge" 
and groups M to VH giving progressively less favourable ratings. Again grou e 
is intermediate, with a mean rating between those of Land VH. The trend with? о 
neutral items is not as clear cut, but the overall pattern seems comparable to ne 5 
the unfavourable statements, with a gradual decrease in judged favourability : 
attitude towards the church becomes more favourable. a 

A3x5 analysis of variance with repeated measures was carried out on the — 
ment partition scale values. Since we are concerned with the scaling of statemen с 
the variance between statements rather than the variance between subjects "i m 
more appropriate error term in the analysis (Winer, 1962, pp. 302-18). The ue 


р = er^ 

presented in Table 2a, show a highly significant attitude x statement groUP ver 

action (P <о'оот). Analysis of simple main effects (Table 2b) showed grouP er 
significant for all three levels of statement value indicating the validity of the f° 

noted above. pe 

. . Я . . r 

To examine the distributions of judgements by the different attitude groupe 

гегу 

* A failure was defined as judging any three of ments K Je 

unfavourable (categories 1, 2 or 3 in the : dul densa omg ina p 


partition task) or any t| the most unf2 
statements as very favourable (categories 9, 10 or 1 1) Bises ok 


as 
ou 
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To 2. (a) Analysis of variance of partition scale values, and (b) analysis оў variance 
r simple effects of attitude group (B) at statement levels аз = unfavourable, а= 
neutral and a;=favourable 


Source $5. DE: M 
(a) Between statements й 
А (favourability) 762-83 2 38r42 тїт^ў2г®#* 
Statements within groups 51:22 15 s 
Within statements 
B (attitude) ray Ы 2 Pa 
Ba a 8 235 9:42*** 
b B x statements within groups 15°03 т hie 
() Bata 395 4 0:99 3:95** 
ata» 519 4 Wis wo 
Baud, 10:96 4 2°75 10:98*** 


** P<o-ol. #*® Р <о'001. 


the 11 categories were calculated. 
n Fig. 1 for groups Land VH, the 
milar to several obtained 
61). It shows the very 


d each of 
resented i 
ts. This graph is si 
f & Hovland, 19 


aeia with which each group use 
€ proportions of category usage are P 
mes with the most extreme judgemen 

y Sherif and his colleagues (see Sheri 


24 


Proportion of judgements 


11 
" Category VH. Th 
Ig, А Land УН. the 
lin’ T. Proport; Я A tegory by attitude group i 
n =o ome of judgements placed ineach cg judgements expected if ш poem «| 
ed wi. Proportion represents the ote x attitude grouP ;----,lineo equa 
О! p ^» 


Wit] 
торогон equal frequency. 6, Attitude 87 
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favourable group (VH) distributing its judgements in a bimodal fashion, pem 
many judgements at the extremely unfavourable end, slightly fewer at the а 7 = 
end and very few in the intermediate sections. The relatively neutral group ( ) ме 
the other hand, places its judgements about equally іп all categories. Іа өү? : 
examine the relationship between attitude position and category usage for all E 
groups more closely, the categories were collapsed to give three sets—low e ait ч 
1—3), medium (categories 4-8) and high (categories 9, то and 11). The proportion E 
times each set was used by each group is shown in Table 3. Group VH uses the tv 


Table 3. Proportion of judgements placed in category sets 
L (categories 1-3), M (categories 4-8) and H (categories 
9-11) by each of the five attitude groups 


Attitude group 


Category И, 
set VL L M H VH 
L 390 305 2396 347 44! 
M 307 472 37'9 4ri 271 
H 29:3 22:3 22:5 242 28:8 


: et. 
extreme category sets about three times more frequently than the yr 
Groups VL and M distribute their judgements similarly to group VH while P dium 
a few more judgements in the middle categories. Groups H and L both use me 


T e- 
categories even more frequently, this tendency being especially notable in jue’ 
ments of the L group. 


Confusion scale 


оп 
Confusion scale values were calculated for each attitude group from the n 
data by a version of the method of successive categories suggested by Сш 
(1954, р. 237). The means of these values аге shown in Table 4. 


Table 4. Arithmetic means of confusion scale values of 
unfavourable (U), neutral (N ) and favourable (Е) state- 


ments 


Attitude group 


Statement  ————  ——— —— РЧА 
group VL Te M H VH 
U 0:92 I*55 о:85 осоо 0:74 

N 2-69 2748 2:50 2:45 2:15 

F 417 3'43 3:98 4'04. 423 


As observed with the partition scale values (Table 1), the favourable and el 
favourable means of the confusion scale values are almost mirror images of each ot i 
In both cases, group L gives the least extreme judgement and groups to either ни 
give progressively more extreme ratings. The means for the intermediate items ® 


a strong linear trend, with group VL giving the highest judgements and group 
the lowest. 
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Table 5. (a) Analysis of variance of confusion scale values, and (b) analysis of variance 
For simple effects of attitude group (B) at statement levels a, = unfavourable, a,=neutral 
and a;=favourable 


Source S.S. D.F. M.S. F 
(а) Between statements 
A (favourability) 139:28 2 69:63 161-1999 
Statements within groups 6:47 15 043 
Within statements 
B (attitude) o:58 4 O15 1:96 
AB 3:49 8 0°44 grate 
B x statements within groups 4°44 60 0:07 
(6) Bat ау 0:72 4 o'18 2:42 
Bata; 0°93 4 0:23 31i* 
Bata; 2:43 4 o-61 Sagem 


* P«oos. *** P-o:oor. 


. Analysis of variance demonstrated a significant attitude xstatement group 
Interaction (Р <о:оот; Table 5a). A follow-up analysis of simple main effects 
(Table 5b) showed significance only for neutral and favourable items. Comparison 
кз these findings with the partition scale findings (Table 25) suggests a lessening of 

* Judgement differences between the attitude groups. This suggestion is in 
agreement with the results reported by Kelley et al. (1955). 


Magnitude estimation scale 


There has been some discussion about which measure of central tendency is best 

mes based on magnitude estimation (Ekman & Sjóberg, 1965). For several 

diim (e.g. Hosman, 1968; Moskowitz, 1970; Stevens, 1966) it appears that the 

nias енп is the most appropriate. Accordingly, the geometric mean of mag- 

arith e estimations of each statement was calculated for each attitude group.* The 
metic means of these values are shown in Table 6. 


Table 6. Arithmetic means of magnitude estimation scale values (geo- 
metric means) of unfavourable (U), neutral (N) and favourable (F) 
statements and regrouped statements № and F^ 


Attitude group 


Statement ———————— 
group VL L M H VH 
U 11°3 16:6 13:8 17°3 6-2 
N 578 65:3 52:0 66:3 боо 
F 118-4 108:5 15473 1633 3145 
N' 60:4 66:5 471 555 364 
* F 1079 IOI'S 1432 1571 295°7 


ch of groups L, M, H and VH) gave 
ssible to calculate geometric means 
f o:1, following Moskowitz (1970). 
lues which seemed meant to imply 
6). These were changed to either 


à Co 
xd ea ny: to instructions, four subjects (one from ea 
b Such q ОЁ ‘о? to certain statements. As it is not po 
an *ddition a the judgements were reassigned values 0: 
un as), OUr Subjects (all from group VH) assigned val E 
Surable amount (there were two values 106 and 10 


94 
"E 2,000 
+ See footnote on p. 346. 
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There is а marked tendency for groups with a more favourable ee 
the church to give higher ratings to — ас» сит йт E bibe 
i hree times as great as that of group L. e 4 
sane ec hn similar for on attitude group. For the unfavourable ү via 
H and L give the highest mean rating of all groups. There isa des en ora 
the ratings of groups M and VL, and a marked decrease in value in the 
VH. ] 
P vases of individual geometric mean scale values revealed large aer 
between cell variances. Accordingly, the basic data were subjected to a logarit e 
transformation to increase variance homogeneity before carrying out acie s 
variance (Winer, 1962, p. 221). The analysis of variance (Table 7a) cat s 
significant attitude х statement group interaction (P<o-oo1) accompanied by 


Е ke. ad and 
Table 7. (a) Analysis of variance of transformed magnitude estimation scale cpm E 
(b) analysis of variance for simple effects of attitude group (В) at statement levels d 
unfavourable, аз — neutral and аз = favourable 


д 
Source 5.5 D.F. M.S. F 
(a) Between statements е 33*** 
A (favourability) 19°63 2 9:81 end 
Statements within groups 070 15 0'05 
Within statements 54* 
В (attitude) 0.22 4 0-06 E 7*** 
АВ 172 8 0:22 97 
B x statements within groups 1:33 60 0'02 ae 
(b Bata, 117 4 0'29 73/2 
Bat a, 0-08 4 0'02 r 1t 
Bat аз 0:07 4 0'17 79 


* P«oos. due 
+ B L 5 А 
significant effect of attitude group (Р <о:05). The main effect was thought to + 
to a large simple main effect associated with the favourable statement group» ttitude 
an analysis of simple main effects was carried out (Table 7b). This showed а 
group significant for the favourable and the unfavourable items.* 


**#*#P <o-001. 


Ratio estimation scale 
For the same reasons noted in 


decided 
з the magnitude estimation discussion, it was i 
to use the geometric mean as 


$ rati 
the measure of central tendency for calculating 
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š > 
E ed The results are presented in Table 8. As with the mag- 
siete bean x ari Hire is a marked increase in ratings of favourable state- 
лш à p VH re ative to the other groups. There is not, however, the gradual 

as seen in the magnitude estimation scale means; the ratings of groups VL 


Table 8. Arithmetic means of ratio estimation scale values (geometric 
means) of unfavourable (U), neutral (N) and favourable (F) state- 
ments and regrouped statements № and F' 


Attitude group 


Statement LL —MM————— 
VH 


group VL L M H 
u 0171 0'183 0:127 0:240 0:073 
N 0830 0:857 o:*6o5 0'743 0:864 
F 1:589 1:583 1:657 1:688 4:544 
N’ 07747 0845 0:549 0:617 0410 
F 1:540 1:488 1:548 1:641 4341 


gements of the intermediate items appear 


t 
9 H are approximately equivalent. Jud 
cintheratingofgroupM. There 


Teas s 
is ee similar to each other, except for a decreas 
definite trend with the unfavourable items, although group VH does give a 


oe lower rating than the other attitude groups. The very high rating of 
Pale was unexpected in the light of the partition scale means (Table 1). 
d эма the magnitude estimation analysis, it was thought best to transform the 
Varian achieve a more homogeneous cell variance before carrying out any analysis of 
(ов ce. Since many ratio estimations were close to o an alternative transformation 
a gj ans 1)) was applied to the data (Winer, 1962, P. 221). The main analysis нан 
ао attitude x statement group interaction (P< 0-001) and a significant 
Men effect of attitude (P < 0°01). As before, the main effect was considered largely 
effec j a sizable effect of attitude on favourable statements. Analysis of simple main 
5 showed attitude significant for only the favourable statement group.t 


Magnitude and ratio estimation scales 
procedures are designed to yield scales with 


e should be little or no difference between 
To examine this implication, magnitude and 


d out for each of the five attitude groups. 
t correlations n the 18 statement 


Bo . 

ue “о апа magnitude estimation 

dey a ties, It follows that ther 

ratio e sd by the two methods. | 
e mation comparisons were Carrie doe 

va aan uot gives the z scores 

ues of the two scales for each attitude group- joda icin Ba 


Soci i 
ated wi А elation со 
Pr with com: s between the corr д 
panpan can be seen that the correlations follow much 
а 


ced, 
the... we of Blalock I 
e ock, 1960, p. 310). It г s 
B Pattern as oc m of the statements on the рано; = жеч 
“tude estimation and ratio estimation scales, with grouP L having the lowest 
mation scaling, 


* 
U; " 
схо Ag th ; itude esti , 
the, Sively ş € same procedure as with magni vere modified to permit ac 
an cale mall negative ratio estimations (10 уҹ 
1 Se culation, 


ее 
footnote on p. 346. 


Scale 


two ‘о’ and three 
curate geometric 
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Table 9. (а) Product-moment correlations between mag- 
nitude and ratio estimation scale values for each of the 


five attitude groups 
Attitude group 
VL L M H VH 
Try 0:90 0°84 0:97 0:98 0:97 


Table 9. (b) Z values associated with differences between 
correlations of magnitude and ratio estimation scale values 


VL L M H VH 
VL — 0°68 1°55 2:24* 1:68 
L = z23* = 2:93"*  235* 
M — 0°56 осоо 
н — 0:56 
УН = 
* P«oo25. ** Poor. 


correlation and the least extreme ratings, and the remaining groups all showing 
greater correspondence and a greater incidence of extreme ratings. Although this 
parallel between correlations and mean ratings is not perfect (there is no RI 
gression in the correlations of groups M to VH as found with the mean ratings) !t 
does seem noteworthy that the attitude group with the smallest correlation between 


magnitude and ratio estimation scale values is also the one with the most restricte 
judgement range of all five groups over all four scales. 


DISCUSSION 
AL theory predicts that the more favourable a judge's attitude, the greater will be the 
displacement of all judgements away from his own position. VP theory predicts 
that a judge with an attitude position outside the range of stimuli presented "a 
Diet will have a perspective extending beyond this range to include his ow? 
Position, This in turn will result in a displacement of all judgements away pel 
his own position. Clearly the findings of the present investigation go against these 
predictions. 'Thelargeand highly significant assimilation effects noted for favour? je 


statements on all four scales have no interpretation within either an AL he 
theoretical framework. It must be concluded t tnei т ту 
à hat n: О 
; eithe theory can accout 


: t 
E. outlined above, AC theory makes three predictions concerning the judgermer 

of the person with a relatively favourable or relatively unfavourable attitude to Ж h 

issue in question. First, it is predicted that he groups many statements togethe ; 


few categories at both ends of a judgemental continuum, while leaving ™ ed 
categories relatively unused. In the present investigation this could only be € e 
in the case of the partition scale, and » 


it can bes ig, p tha 
hypothesis is substantially confirmed. cen from Table 3 and Fig 


dle 


nee: ill 
The second prediction states that the person with the more extreme attitude w 
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tend to judge statements expressi 
се (ог ааа аи е 
rediction, our results show that th iae e sialon br tiis 
the тес d e trends for all scales are similar and gene: i 
балана ave КЫЛА» by AC them, or all шеша pi ig ate S 
thë itis t AG n est and unfavourable statements lowest by VH judges. In 
out nation and сош ipu they have assimilated those statements closest to their 
generally give the I Mes those items at a greater distance. Group L judges 
orsi dad es extreme ratings (lowest for favourable statements and 
neutrality of ae e Бетеп), Assuming this group to be close to the point of 
of the Poppleton & cs ards the church (as argued inthe discussion of the meaning 
stg dein. se religious attitudes scale scores) then these findings are 
"nina dum — from AC theory. Group VL has mean ratings generally 
БТА. БЫШ, cen those of groups Land VH. This group asa whole was assumed 
therefore. it T F negative attitude towards the church. According to AC theory, 
мела e ^is ould show some assimilation of unfavourable statements and some 
themen e ourable statements, and this would appear to be the case. In addition, 
Н and in rey of groups M and H would be expected to fall between those of Land 
onšistent x tend to do so. These trends for groups M, H and VL are generally 
in some e “a each of the four scaling procedures. The one discrepancy is found 
adh Gf the нч ratings of group H, which are higher than could be expected on the 
Scaling resul neony. This is especially so for the ratio and magnitude estimation 
течь анк ts in which group H gives the highest ratings of all groups for the 
e items. The reason for this effect is unclear and there seems no way in 


Which j 
i А 
t can be interpreted by AC theory at present. 
s of neutral statements will be lower in 


* көне E prediction states that ratings of neutre 
avourable the more favourable person, and higher in the case of the more un- 
As regard person, than ratings of neutral statements by the intermediate person. 
in ts the highly favourable person, 1t 1$ evident that the present findings are 

ent with this predicted effect if the analysis 1s sharpened by reallocating 
ives the lowest ratings 


€ on, 
of al] € aberrant statement.* After reallocation, group VH gi 
i ratings of group VL, however, which accord- 


ing man to the neutral items. The 
etw, € theory should be slightly higher than all other group ratings, are generally 
: ht assimilation effect. This 

s assumed that the group 
d that the 


Cen those of groups VH and L, indicating а slig 


Ing i 11 ai lus. 
8 1s still interpretable within an AC framework if it 1 


atti B А 
Neutral tude position is near that expressed by the unfavourable items an 
of assimilation or acceptance. 


о P tems fall within the group's region 
the me m up, it was found with the partition and confusion scales that the trends of 
theory ап ratings and the use of categories actly as predicted by AC 
What ka he results with the magnitude and r ales, although some- 
Seems te clear-cut, generally follow the same P. f some difficulties it 
Provide at our findings on the whole can be exp es and in turn 
The i sey for AC theory. 
“ho i parison of ratio and magnit 
at the correlations between t 


ee 
footnote on p. 346. 


are almost ех 
atio estimation SC 
attern. In spite 0: 
Jained by AC principl 


ude estimation scale values for all five groups 
ch the same pattern as the 


hem followed mu 
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mean ratings of the statements on all four scales, with group L agen сое 
lowest correlation and the least extreme ratings. An explanation for this f e = acd 
lie in the possibility that the closer a judge is to the point of neutrality ori | © pa 
on an issue, the more likely he is to vacillate or express varying opinions e ior 
issue. This vacillation could result in greater instability in his judgements о aie 
by different scaling procedures. Averaged over a whole group, such Insta don 
could result in a diminished correspondence between ratio and magnitude estima 
scale values, as obtained in this investigation for group L. | si 
If this explanation is correct, then judgemental instability could have Fic 
implications for the development of a theory of social judgement. In a task sue al 
partition measurement, where there are well-defined upper and lower ce w 
limits (i.e. categories т and тт), it is possible to give variable judgements at ae 
limits in one direction only—away from the limit and towards the middle or E 
range. Therefore, if any group is more variable in its judgements than other se 
groups, it may be expected to placealarger proportion of its judgements towards : 
middle of the category range. The result will be more intermediate ratings die : 
unfavourable and very favourable items relative to the ratings of judgementally И 
stable groups. This is of course just the pattern of results which occurred in t? 
present investigation with partition scaling. . . both 
There is also the possibility that subjective upper and lower limits exist for xd 
magnitude and ratio estimation procedures in allattitude groups. Several ей 
remarked, when the tasks, including magnitude estimation, were discussed after = 
experiment, that they could not use as many numbers below 100 as above eer 
a lower limit of т). This was not a function of our instructions which prov! е 
examples including fractions, When it was pointed out that there is an indan 
number of fractions for use, several subjects seemed surprised and indicated t el 
they had not seen fractions in this way. Several authors (e.g. Baird et al., Е 
Pitz, 1965; Svenson & Akesson, 1966) have reported curious uses of mide 
magnitude and ratio estimation procedures and it seems reasonable to supposc its, 
there may also be certain numbers, constituting subjective lower and upper ui 
below and above which subjects do not readily use numbers for estimation: · tion 
judgemental variability might affect ratings derived from ratio as well as pe 
procedures. 


If our explanation of variability of judgement is valid, it would imply that = 
differences between mean ratings of statements are not only the result of gne. 
such as assimilation and contrast operating in the ‘extreme’ attitude groups ce h 
the result of judgemental variability operating in intermediate groups: Altho =A 
this explanation does not seem sufficient to explain all the findings—it is oe 
for example, to see how judgemental variability could affect ratings of the ae 
statements—it must nevertheless be considered a potentially important facto". al 
future research, attention must be given to group differences in judgem? res» 
variability or instability and, with reference to direct estimation proced" 
individual and group differences in the use of numbers. ано?" 
One general deficiency of previous research dealing with contrast and assimila" 


к Ө fof 
not only in social but also in experimental psychology, is a lack of procedure? 
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routinely d 7 
em — 

finding Ta магае e assimilation effects (Underwood, 1966, p ) T 

"Y $ assimilation eff 4 ; , , p. 209). The 

partition and 3 ects in the present investigati s 

L confusion d А estigation—definite for th 

tion proced procedures, substantial for th i pue 
ures—emphasizes the signi e magnitude and ratio estim 

new possibiliti es the significance of assimilati 2S 
ates for sé ilation processes and 

theory. both experimental work and the further imin of A 
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APPENDIX I 


R. S. Fraser AND B. G. STACEY 


Statements used in the present study 


. The church is bound hand and foot by money 


interests and cannot practise the religion of Jesus. 

. 'The country would be better off if the churches 
were closed and ministers set to some useful work. 

. One can see no value in the church. 

. The church is a hindrance to true religion for it 
still depends upon magic, superstition and myth. 

. The church is far removed from the essentials of 
Christian love and brotherly kindness. 

. The church is cursed by a narrow-minded, selfish 
lot of people. 

. Orthodox religion is all right but radicals upset 
the influence of the church. 

. Interest in the church is more emotional than 
rational. 

. One does not have to belong to the church to be 
religious. 

. A few churches are trying to keep up to date in 
thinking and methods of work, but most are far 
behind the times. 

. No one attempts to live up to the ideals of the 
church but it serves as a good stimulator. 

. The modern church has plenty of satisfying 
interests for young people. 

. The church is a changing human institution but 


it has divine realities behind it. The spirit of God 
moves through it. 


. The church is more spiritual and a greater force 


for good than it was a hundred years ago. It is in- 
creasing in value. 

. The church is a divine institution and deserves 
the highest respect and loyalty. 

The church is a powerful agency for promoting 

both individual and social righteousness. 

- The church is the greatest influence for good 
government and right living. 

‚ The church has grown up with the primary 
purpose of perpetuating the spirit and teaching of 
Jesus and deserves loyal support. 


Thurstone & Chave 
scale value 


r6 


IO'O 


Present study 
scale value 


ro 


ʻo 


nts PY 


e 
Statement no. 12 was placed nearer the neutral than the favourable group of statem eutr?! 


n! 
the Thurstone & Chave sample, whereas it was placed nearer the favourable than the 
group by our sample. 
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Out + "n . 
comes Associated with Direct and Vicarious Experience in 
Training Groups: II. Attitudes, Dogmatism 


By JOHN McLEISH anp JAMES PARK* 
University of Alberta 


Ina Дд ; 
previous paper (McLeish & Park, 1972) the allocation of 94 subjects randomly to one of 


SIX trea » м 

Kou о eme The general conditions of the experimental procedures were 

[mere ү RAN objectives and test instruments were outlined. As far as personality 

Systematic eee T training groups of the kind used in this experiment appear to have no 

personal values eat is second paper reports that no systematic changes in attitudes or 

sampled ex А lin be detected in any of the treatment groups, although these areas were 
extensively. Nor was the score on Rokeach’s Dogmatism Scale (Form E) influenced 


by the treatments. 


ATTITUDE CHANGE 


— attitude change, the Cambridge Survey of Educational Opinions 
Sittings, m 079) was administered prior to and immediately after the group treat- 
#їбйрө, оп ac I reports pre-test and post-test mean scores in each of the treatment 
As ies - 30 variables measured by that instrument. | 

tari выга on the randomization procedures, a one-way analysis of variance was 
minded ton the pre-test scores. Of the 3o variables examined, only one, Tender- 
groups cw yielded a large enough F to indicate significant differences between 
rin. wk. "es 38; P «oo 5). However, inspection of Newman-Keuls comparisons 
randomi t hat none of the differences between groups were significant. Thus the 

zation procedure was again judged to be effective; there were no differences 


the the groups at the outset. | | 
Pici aiii ansa any of the treatments generated differential effects, an 
бте of covariance was performed he 30 Survey variables. Pre-test 
las т used as covariates and pos The F ratios obtained 

he onis analyses showed that none 1 are significant. 
P en absence of significant differences strongl 
Partici tial changes in attitude, a$ measured by the Survey, 
Study pating in, or observing, the human relations training grou 


Sin . 
rou Ce no statistically significant 
ог Eie. twas decided that the 94 subjects co 
eter ne change. A correlated ¢ test 
DU between the pre-test grand me 
Esg Sig It appears that significant changes 
Scholas Education (t—2:13; Р <0:05), Physical 
* astic Value (t= 2:8; P « o1). The decrease 1n 
Jam, 
Montre Park is now at the Educational Psychology Departmen! 
23 o` 
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for each of t 
t-test scores as criteria. 


of the differences in Table 
y suggests that there were no 


associated with either 
ps in the present 


differences were observed between the various 
uld be thrown together into one group 
determine which of the 
test grand means were 
erall in Toughminded- 
P<o-05) and 
ducation 


was used to 
ans and post- 
took place ov 
Value (£223; 
Toughmindedness inE 


t, McGill University, 
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er the test-retest period indicates that the subjects became less inclined to “с 
idi idea of developing high standards of discipline and morals in са * ^» 
p the subjects' utilitarian attitude towards the curriculum vanae an 
interesting to note that with the exception of one group of 7 р саас 
(SAT 9), whose mean scores rose slightly, all 12 groups declined on еы 

Table 1 also shows that the subjects’ scores increased by almost one Fa a ifie 
Physical Value scale. This increase implies that the subjects became more eee 
towards games, fresh air and exercise, at the expense of more academic P i 
The decrease in score in Scholastic Value also reflects this declining inte ium 
academic values. "This decrease is seen in all groups, except the SAT 9 БЫ 
observers, whose mean score increased by almost опе point. Without the m 
a control group (receiving no treatment), it is, of course, only possible to A ег 
that these changes resulted from the experimental situation. It is possible tha 
influences (in other courses) affected the group as a whole. m 

There are indications in the literature, for example, Olch & Snow (1970), wid 
subjects who volunteer for human relations training courses differ from those к 
do not. While a comparable group of subjects was not available to examine к 
hypothesis, McLeish (1971) has provided norms for incoming Faculty of Bau cu 
students. In comparison with the freshman group (п = 562)inthe McLeish ap 
attitudes of the students in the present study were, in general, quite similar. m 
groups were tested in September 1970. The experimental group was low »" 
Anxiety, Extraversion, Formalism in Education, and higher in Radicalism 


e 
E s = es wer 
Naturalism than the freshmen group. In most instances these difference peri- 
ў d e € 
between 2 and 11 points. The differences, however, are probably due to the 


mental group having had more experience at univer 

McLeish (1971) also reported the norms for incom 
who had degrees from other faculties. When the ex 
with that group only three scales showed differen 
means of the experimental group were higher thant 
on the Neuroticism scale and Naturalism in Educ 


Value scale. These results imply that the student 
ment held attitudes and values 


students in the faculty, 


sity. 
кыйынга students (2 = a 
perimental group was Peg 
ces of more than } point. bes 
hose of the after-degree mn 
ation, but lower on the Aes ze 
s who volunteered for the pat 
which were very similar to those of other edu 


CHANGE IN DOGMATISM 


‘oft 
group training, as listed by ipa “7 
acy. Egan (1970) has stated call d 
‘open’ to experience. Speci tg 2000 
ust suspend critical judgeme? y thes? 
he world the way he sees 1t- 
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reasons it seemed worthwhile to test whether decreases in dogmatism score were 
i ith one or both forms of training. 

гене dh Scale (Form Ej was administered as a take-home test 
before and after training. The results of the pre- and post-test nape r^ 
reported in Table 2. The wide range of scores of the various groups is particu 08 
noticeable. The lowest individual score observed was 89, the highest was 208. е 
standard deviation (1— 94) was 23 in the pre-test and 34-5 in the post-test. The 
Pearson correlation between the two administrations was 0.54. . 

To determine whether differential changes were to be found between groups 1n the 
six treatment conditions an analysis of covariance was carried out, pre-test n rl 
tism scores being used as covariates and post-test scores as the criteria. The resu ts 
of the analysis indicated that there is no differential effect on dogmatism scores м 
subjects who participated іп, or observed, the human relations training groups in the 
present study. _ 

No comparable group was available to determine how representative the dogma 
tism scores are in relation to other students in the Education faculty. Howeve™ 
Sawatzky (1968) has reported a mean of 140-7 on the Dogmatism Scale (Form E) in 


: „s with 
15 fourth-year educational psychology students in that faculty. This compares W it 
a score of 137-7 for the present sample. 


SUMMARY 


A comprehensive study of personal values, social, political and educational amin 
and level of dogmatism in 94 subjects randomly assigned to six treatments reve о 
that neither a self-analytic training (Tavistock style) nor a direct communicatio : 
training (Carkhuff style) has any effect on these variables. Certain small chang? 


overall are detected but these are probably due to influences other than the training 
which affect the group as a whole. 
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Outcomes Associated with Direct and Vicarious Experience in 
Training Groups: III. Intended Learning Outcomes 


By JOHN McLEISH 
University of Alberta 
AND JAMES PARK 
McGill University, Montreal 


Four basic measures were administered as pre- and post-treatment tests on 94 subjects placed 
at random in one of six treatment conditions. These tests (two of which were specially devised 
for the purpose) measure two different kinds of skill: empathic discrimination and response, 
and understanding of group dynamics. In the DC treatment the intended outcome was the 


development of empathy; in the SAT treatment the objective was an increased understanding 

of group dynamics. It has been established that these skills can be learned (better in the case of 

Вгоцр dynamics) vicariously, by observer groups. There is a slight advantage in being a 

Participant if the task is to learn empathy. On the other hand, a high proportion of participants 

1N а self-analytic group may lose drastically their initial insights. This is probably due to 
efensive repression of earlier understandings. 


CHANGE IN DISCRIMINATION ABILITY: CARKHUFF'S CRITERION 


The main intended learning outcome of the direct comm | туше 

to develop understanding about facilitative communication, with specia = asis 

oh the dev With this in mind, the DC trainer s task was: 
elopment of empathy. With this ; 

| e izing various levels of empathy, and 


(1) toi di ‘ects i i 
ncrease the ability of the subjects in recogm2i"s | А 
2)to increase the ability of the subjects in communicating at a higher level of empathy 


than was normal to them. To assist in outlining the place of empathy in the helping 
Process in counselling, the trainer spent some time discussing other a ape f 

communication as described by Carkhuff (1969). This included ag d 
eertain role-plays in terms of respect, genuineness, self-disclosure, Wa 


Con, ^ " m 
e uir du alioi eps ed as one criterion of ability to 


he RS t was s 
Carkhuff Discrimination Test wa | ^ -and-pencil test 
recognize ‘facilitative’ ses. Subjects taking this рарег-ап P 

ilitative' responses. cale. These 


-EB 
ai responses to 16 client stimulus-statemen's к үчн s and a mean 
tings are subtracted from the correct ratings provide P ri pm such as 
“Viation score is calculated for each subject. Low mean deviati n "i stie 
'4 or less, demonstrate that the subject shows ability 1n recognizing 


“SPonges, 


munications treatment was 


employ 


° 
{ in this 
no improvement int. 
abii Table т it is clear that the ete ted, since no attempt was made to 
Y ove 1 This was expectee» : p М 
t T the treatment period. ‘Tht siderable improve 
=" this skill. All pd communications groups showed с from a pre-test 
ent: they succeeded in lowering their mean deviation $ 
eeded 1 4 


Average f f 0°72. 
of 1-01 to a post-test average 0 
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To i ` 
Ma het ie ~ cron corresponding groups in course sections were 
ee icem € of covariance revealed a highly significant F ratio (15-02; 
highly ikain = Е training factor. This indicates that the DC groups show a 
кык. provement in ability to rate facilitative responses in contrast to 

groups. The differences between DC participants and DC observers on 


post-test are zot statistically significant. 


INTENDED LEARNING OUTCOMES: THE DEVELOPMENT OF CRITERION 

Ще TESTS 

bees ki T with which human relations programmes have been advocated 

2 ri , little creative effort has been devoted to developing valid measures 

Mir nm е learning outcomes. An exhaustive search of the literature was 

nt to nd validated instruments which would measure (1) improvement in 
cation ability, and (2) improvement 1n understanding of group dynamics. 


Th ; 
E e lack of such instruments confronted the research team with the task of develop- 
g Outcome measures themselves. Two videotape presentations were therefore 


dev. $2 и 
eloped to serve as criterion tests. 


The Park-Matheson Human Relations Video-Tape Test (HRVT) 
e students, developed a 


Park 
& Matheson, in association with a number of graduat 
sis designed to measure 


vid : ч Р 
€otape simulation for measuring ‘helpful’ responses. Thi 


em i » : à 
Pathic understanding, using Carkhuff’s rating scale. 


In brief , the HRVT test consists of 16 scenes. Each of these shows five individuals 
e himself the sixth member. Each 


Ina А i Е є Р á 
group situation, the viewer having to 1magin 
the members discuss a personal 


8 
i lasts approximately 1 min., during which 
lem presented by one of the group members. At the end of each scene, the screen 


80€s blank for т min. while the subject taking the test responds to the problem and 
7. €rson presenting it. Two sets of instructions have been developed to invite the 
нь. ndent: (i) to write a spontaneous response which shows a high degree of 
Pathic facilitation (free-response version), and (ii) to select from five alternatives 

* response which shows the highest degree of empathic facilitation (multiple- 


c 
Pw Version). 

Versi € subjects in this investigatio 

fen the videotape being re-run t 

> em was followed in both pre- 


o complete the free-response 


dthe multiple-choice version. 
ns of the 


n were asked first t 


hey then complete lp ehe 
and post-treatment administratio: 


Co 
т 5 . 
т nunication of empathy: HR VT-free-response - 
ted determine whether or not any of the subjects had gained in ability to com- 
tegi a empathic understanding, 2,908 written items еф bas pre- are pe 
8 sessio individual responses 0n cards. This procedu 
"реа v dite hate ip ing i d by handwriting, or by 
the; у 0 reduce th ibility of raters being influenced by , 
ES кеше amd team undertook 
Ado, OWledge of the respondent. Two members of the research 


Dle-bli ing neither the respondent's name 
unda i sponses, knoWIng 
ether ee eiecit à These raters had already 


or post-treatment. 
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demonstrated considerable agreement in using the empathy scale. In addition, 


they deviated less than the accepted 0-4 points from Carkhuff's expert raters on his 
Discrimination Test. 


These raters independently scored the pre- and post-test responses on a five-point 
scale, using intervals of o:5. Their ratings were compared. The initial correlation 
for the 2,908 items was 0-76. It had been agreed that they would re-score only where 
they differed by more than o-5 points. By repeated evaluation of discrepant items the 
inter-rater reliability was increased to 0:95, being virtually in тоо per cent agreement 
on the scale-value of each response, to within o:5 points. The pre-test and post-test 
responses were then sorted out, as before and after, and by group. Table 2 reports 
the means. F 

The results show distinct gains for all six kinds of groups. In particular, impressive 
gains are recorded for both participant and observer groups in the direct communica- 
tions treatment. According to Carkhuff, the minimal facilitative empathic level 18 
30 on his scale. This means that an average score of 48 is needed on the test for the 
subject to pass at the minimally facilitative level. The average response !n the 
direct communications groups after training was approximately 38; the average for 
the self-analytic groups was only 27. What is particularly interesting in Table 2 27 


Table 2. Results of pre-test and post-test: mean scores on the Park-Matheson HRVT 
(free response) 


(To obtain average level of response divide each score by 16.) 


Participants Bales observers Clinical observers Aversa? 
(n=47) (n=23) (n=24) xai 
Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post 
Self-analytic treatment 
(n—46) 
d 2155 272 200 27о 230 29:9 
i 20°5 251 203 27 20:9 244 6 
Combined 21:0 262 20:2 274 22:1 26:9 ЫЫ 
Average gain +53 +69 +48 
Direct communications 
treatment (n = 48) 
Der a 201 432 185 330 208 352 
n 249 393 222 35:8 22:2 34 E 
Combined 22:9 402 202 343 214 347 Um 
Average gain +183 


*igr +13°2 


the impressive gains made by the DC observers. These showed evidence of Jeanie 
the empathy skills in spite of the fact that their assigned task was to learn interact 
analysis, or to sharpen their ‘clinical’ awareness of ongoing group process ш, 
It 1s interesting to note that all the self-analytic groups also improved their $ 
subjects showing an average gain of 5-6 points. This outcome was not inte?! 
Combining corresponding groups, analysis of covariance of the HVR 
response data reveals that the subjects in the two training situations (SAT 07 


free" 


рс?) 
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di . . . 

ond bie eee The direct communications gains are significantly 

€ iie n е self-analytic groups. This is true, both of participants and 

кошо dac plage The gain is nearly three times as much in one 

e ier. lle the DCT participants show the greatest increase, 
gnificantly different from either of the DCT observer groups. 


Recognition of empathic responses: H RV T-multiple-choice 

т ^ "e eed been indicated, in administering the HRVT, the tape was replayed, 

мне e asked to select from five alternatives that response which seemed to 

нне н ighest level of empathy. The alternatives were selected from res- 

aa ане 4 of experts invited to preview the tape. These included professional 
, professors, graduate and undergraduate students. Inspection indicated 


tha : 2 
P their responses showed various levels of empathy. 
t this stage, the multiple-choice version of the HRVT is a 'best' answer test, 


Scor oim А 

ми ed оп ап ‘all or nothing’ basis—one for the correct response, zero for other 

Tab ida 'The results for pre- and post-treatment administration are shown in 
€ 3. The trends reported are similar to those found on the free-response 


Tab 
le 3. Pre-test and post-test results: mean scores on the HRVT-multiple-choice 


version 
Bales Clinical 
Participants observers observers 
(n=47) (n= 23) (n= 24) Total 
—— —_— —— ——— onl 
Sel Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post 
f-analytic treatment 
San 46) 
Bar 2 39 69 зз 58 43 75 
Gos. за жу 54 59 am oe 
mbined 37 64 39 58 36 604 37 63 
Verage gain +27 +19 +28 +26 
ire, 
tre Communications 
Dope 48) 
Bob 9 3:6 67 3:0 6:8 3:6 6:9 
IM зт 39 99 3 id 
9mbineq 6 74 34 6:9 34 6:8 3'5 TI 
Verage : 3 Р +36 
gun +38 +35 +34 
есі communications treatment generally 
cores of DCT 


The mean $ 


Vers; 
S10; . . 

n. Once again the subjects in the dir 
rver groups who witnesse 


Out 
Pe: i 
агы ed those in the self-analytic t 
at Pants is higher than either of the two 
training, 
Nalysj . . 
Sup; 88 of covariance reveals а di 


reatment. 
d 


kinds of obse 
ween the two treatments. 
d г igni ]y more in ability to recognize the 
Ma NM in the DCT groups improved significant e ns Dee mitra 
> жү eer eee BH e ho watched them, but, as 
an the observer groups who 
D | significant. 
ІМ * 


fferential effect bet 


ior gd higher scores th — 
Se differences wete hol ОШ 
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It can be said that the results of the two HRVT tests are consistent with each other 
and with the Carkhuff Discrimination Test. They can be summarized as follows: 


Summary: Gains in empathic response 


Gains 
HRVT (fr) HRVT (mc) CDT 
DC groups 
Participants learn 18:3 3:8 . 5:12 
Bales observers learn {її 35 448 
Clinical observers learn 13:2 34 5:12 
SAT groups 
Bales observers learn a little 6:9 r9 0:96 
Participants learn a little 53 2; 0:00 
Clinical observers learn a little 4'8 2:8 o'16 


DCT groups (direct training) learn two or three times as much as SAT groups 
(vicarious and unintended training). 


The assessment of understanding of group dynamics 


The primary goal of human relations training is to improve understanding of 
processes which cluster loosely under the title “group dynamics’. Advocates of 
training claim that their treatments increase one’s sensitivity to group processes, but 
there is little hard evidence that such claims are valid. Except for spasmodic 
attempts to measure increased understanding of group decision-making strategies, 
using as ‘instrument’ a film such as The Twelve Angry Men, there has been hardly 
any attempt to construct viable instruments to assess the understanding of group 
behaviour. 

After considerable thought and discussion, a simple solution to this difficult 
assessment problem was eventually proposed. If group members really do acquire 
understanding of group process, they should be able to demonstrate this by correctly 
categorizing the ongoing behaviour of a similar group. Starting from this hypo 
thesis, it was decided that it should be possible for ‘experts’ (in group dynamics) {0 
VISIT the videotaped interaction of a group and to reach a consensus about the be- 
haviour patterns manifested, as well as about the ongoing dynamics. The extent 
to which other subjects, viewing the same videotape, choose from several alter- 


natives the same description given by the experts would be a measure of theif 
understanding of group process. 


To implement this plan, the final Sessions of two self- 
project were videotaped, each for т hr. 
undergraduate teachers-in-training, 
One tape seemed particularly rich 
goating, fantasy, projected aggressi 
as a group process test. 

A preliminary analysis was made, combing through the tape six or seven times, f 
find the natural break-points. A team of ro doctoral students and professors p/9" 
n group work then provided interpretations of the scenes 9? 


had considerable experience in human relations training ай 
represented several schools of thought about group processes 


analytic groups in a pilot 
The groups consisted of summer-schoo 
very similar to those in the present experiment 
in dynamics, displaying such themes as scape" 
on, and so on. This was chosen for development 


isolated. This group 
therapy groups; they 
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Each m 

oe i - group was asked to write a brief description of the underlying 

M Marton pita descriptions were then discussed. A remarkable 

үзе ае aie ent was expressed. It was possible to identify 11 segments, and to 
7 four-item multiple-choice questions. This is the Dark Matheson Group 


Process Analysis Test (GPAT). 


Е ES preliminary trials, it was decided t 
cu 
t for most undergraduate students. The answers to the questions depended 


ha т baer oon of verbal cues, sometimes quite minute, provided in the group 
impr cs E p In a trial run, some subjects seemed overwhelmed, even in a 
кні E Р м GPAT takes 40 min. to administer and this demands a con- 
аан gree о concentration. Atranscript of the verbal content of the videotape 
чылк i ерта to each subject to use during the test session. This transcript 
mium ге $ (1) to assist the testees to pick up verbal cues which might be missed 
Were uctuation of attention and distractive noises; (2) after viewing the video- 

oing the test in class, each subject was asked to rework the GPAT at home 


alone, using the transcript. 
"ar procedure was followed in both administrations of the GPAT (pre- and post- 
(2) A Thus four scores are available for each subject: (1) the pre-GPAT in class; 
ba e pre-GPAT at home; (3) the post-GPAT in class; (4) the post-GPAT at 
a In scoring the test, a one-zero format was first used, but item analyses of the 
» oe indicated very low reliability. Kuder-Richardsonoo reliability 
M efficients were: pre-in-class KR5o7022; pre-at-home KR;o-0:16; post-in- 
ass KR59— 0-19; post-at-home КЕ›0=0'52: 
To improve reliability the pre-in-class and pre-at-home scores were combined, as 
Were the post-in-class and post-at-home scores. Doubling the test had the effect 


of increasing КЕ о coefficients to 0°36 (pre-test) and 0:54 (post-test). 
The next step in increasing the reliability was to develop a scoring scheme which 


awarded points on a differential basis to each multiple-choice alternative. After 


€ is. . М 

Xamining several alternative schemes the following Was adopted. In preparing the 

One-zero scoring format, the three e€ had reached consensual agreement 
, 


xperimenters 
about the rank of each item. We reasoned that the best answer should count as 
est 1. In addition, the considered 


4 the second best 3, the third best 2 and the poor 
y ; the post-at-home adminis- 
3 understanding of group 


Ci . 

хайи ‘vote’ of the testees, 
Fi seemed worthy of consideration. h ей шемын 
Ynamics should be maximal. Similarly, the V^ ранио 


Sc А 
Ore оп the final at-home test should be given $ " й 
In effect, every item was assigned a rank or score of 4, 3, 2, 1 according to three 


Systems. Considerable agreement about most items using these three criteria Was 


fou e resultin weight bein, 
nd. These scores were SU h g Wee Б 


а mmed for ea¢ i ae ri 
Ssigned i Using thi , the score value of an 
i ast that item. sing 3 

item ¢ otto 0з ae ni maximum score on the GPAT 
i an vary from 12 points to 2 minim 


um of 3. The h = 

18 е maximum score 

therefore 195. If we add the in-class and at-home scores, t ise: ird 
comes 390, ‘The mean scores of the six tre 8 


atment groups, 
me 
в are presented in Table 4. 
is clear that all six treatment 5 


hat the GPAT in this form would be too 


e’ of those W. 
ome weight. 


ins between the pre-in-class and 


roups made ga 
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I Mean scores and average gain scores of six treatment roups on 
able 4 g 


(weighted scoring) 
Direct communications 
Self-analytic treatment treatment 
ё diis я 
Bales Clin. u Bales сүв. 
Participants obs. obs. Participants obs; jo ee 
(n= 23) (1212) (noir) (1224) (n2 11 
2 
, ; 8-6 155°! 15272 
i 15577 15277 1533 15 Р ae 
шыны 16т°7 159:9 156-7 164-3 157°6 mys 
E сш 3174 312:6 310'0 322:9 31277 au 
re- i = 
in-class 157°3 164:8 163:9 1670 1517 т 
coe uei 160°0 162:3 1610 166-3 161 7 edd 
E 3173 3271 324'9 3333 313'4 
i res ` | ‘nase 
Sere dC to pre-AH T 50 +72 +34 +57 sue з 
Рге-АН to post-IC -44 —4'9 +72 +27 5 
-IC t ost- | » 
Palm B "T "200 -97 treo +s 
i UAM +14 +149 +104 407 Tir7 
Average gains Or 45 
(post-total — pre- 


total) 


pre-at-home administrations of the GPAT. Following the training, however, я 
scores of the SAT participants and the DC Bales observers actually decreased on dà 
post-in-class test. On the other hand, the Bales and clinical observers viewing DC 
SAT groups showed the greatest gains on the post-in-class test, while the an 
participants and the DC clinical observers made smaller gains. In contrast, P 
scores of the SAT observers and the DC participants decreased slightly on fn 

post-at-home administration, while the DC observer groups made impressive Lye 
The summed in-class + at-home mean was 315-3 for the pre-test (s.D. = 2r7) an s 
3233 for the post-test ($.D.—22:0). The average increase for the 94 subjects wa 


thus 8-o and a correlated t test indicated that the likelihood of such a gain happening 
by chance was quite small (= 3-1, P< 0:005). 


To determine which, if any, 


з "e is o 
effects with regard to the ability measured by the GPAT test, a two-way analysis 
covariance was carried out, Inte 


s 3 ; r 
gnificant trends. The interaction term is, howev® i 
significant (F— 4-2; d.f. —2). In Summary, this means that the different treatme? 
groups can be described as follows: 


Summary: Group dynamics gains (weighted scores) 


Mean gain 
SAT groups 
Participants do not learn —о.ї 
Clinical observers learn most 14°9 
Bales observers learn about as much 14°5 
DC groups s 
Bales observers do not learn 0:7 
Clinical observers learn most 11-7 
Participants learn almost as much 


104 
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Two findings are extremely surprising: (i) participants in the self-analytic groups 
Seemingly learn nothing about group dynamics; (ii) participants and clinical 
observers in the direct communications training groups learn almost 80 per cent as 
much about group dynamics as do the observers of the self-analytic groups. 

Seeking to understand these results, the gain scores of individuals in the groups 
Were used to construct a contingency table (‘Table 5). This table makes it clear that 


Table 5. С ontingency table showing distribution of pre-test to post-test gain scores on 
‘weighted’ GPAT 


Direct communications 


Self-analytic treatment treatment 
I ——————————————————— 
Bales Clin. Bales Clin. 
Participants obs. obs. Participants obs. obs. Total 
Gain 
40-60 I 2 I 3 I I 9 
20-40 5 3 4 6 I 3 22 
0-20 Б 4 4 4 3 3 23 
(тї) (9) (9) (13) (5) (7) 
Los (2) ә @ (1) © ©) 
9-20 4 I т 8 4 6 24 
20-40 7 I I 3 I o 13 
40-60 I I o o I o 3 
Total 23 12 II 24 ІІ 13 04 


Some individuals in every group were capable of learning something about group 
YNamics, while others did not. What is most impressive are the number of SAT 
ales and clinical observers who increased their scores. Approximately 80 per cent 

of Subjects in those groups showed an improvement on the GPAT in comparison to 

Slightly over 5o per cent of those in other groups. To estimate the probability of 

Such a distribution occurring by chance chi square was calculated, the Bales and 

“ical observers being combined to avoid cell frequencies less than 5. The con- 

tingency table reveals that y? equals 5:99, significant at the level P<o-05. This 

means that observers of a self-analytic group are more likely to increase their 

“nderstanding of group dynamics than subjects in any of the other treatments. 


DISCUSSION 


м ei discussing the specific results, it is pertinent to recognize that, despite 
i cme one of the most rigorous attempts to evaluate human relations training, 
mber of limitations undoubtedly affect this investigation. The study is largely 
" “Contained, no suitable control group being available for comparison. The design 
Xperiment was elaborated to ensure that groups undergoing Mae ed 
ang ss ould serve as controls on each other. However, the increases on es dae 
quest; AT tests by the subjects in groups where no gain was anticipated raise the 
Оп whether these gains were the result of the treatment, a practice effect, or of 
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inated b 
discussion with subjects in the other treatment. A control group, uncontaminated by 
scus : 
ch questions. 
ining, would have helped answer su : oi 
ur limitation of the study is the short duration of the treatments. It м c Е 
ded that one would not normally expect gross behavioural ог personality c 1 т 
ur cur over I5 50-min. sessions. But the research team believes that while ан 
ос z у ; : А 
mier in-session time was 12} hr., the subjects spent a lot of their between E 
ac i z . . 
time working over material generated in the sessions. Indeed, we suspect с 
i А И А аё 
course became а dominant feature in many of the subjects’ lives over the thre 
month period. | | И 
генин factors undoubtedly interfered with the treatments. The Pais 
observers, hidden microphones and a television camera no doubt affected the quality 


ici t 
of interaction on occasion. However, most of the participants seemed to ~~ 
: 5 :n the 
about the presence of hidden eyes and ears (electronic and human) quite early in t 
training. 


Gain 


+15 


+10 


+5 


Participants Bales obs, 
Fig. 1. Geometric plot of GPAT gain scores (weighted format 
(combined); x, DCT (combined), pot 

It would have been desirable to obtain only naive subjects who were enrolled only 
in this experimental course, With the numbers of University instructors using 
encounter-group methods, it is conceivable that some subjects were participating 
in other groups. However, it was hoped that any contaminating effect of othe! 
courses would be equalized by randomly assigning subjects to treatments. 


Clinical obs. 


T 
-total— pre-total. O, SA 
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The major limitation of this study is the lack of well-validated instruments for 
assessing changes in empathic ability and in understanding of group dynamics. The 
Tesearch team constructed three tests; these are still rudimentary in character. 
although the best available. The HRVT free-response test requires markers she 
have been trained in rating responses according to Carkhuff's Empathy Scale. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The specific purpose of the present study was to determine whether differential 
effects on personality, attitude, communication ability (behavioural change) and 
understanding of group dynamics would be observed in teacher-trainees who par- 
ticipated in, or observed, human relations training. The subjects of the experiment 
Were 94 teacher-trainees who volunteered for two experimental sections of a senior 
educational psychology course. Two forms of human relations training were 
employed: a self-analytic treatment (SAT) and a direct communications treatment 
(DCT), Two types of observer groups viewed each treatment: a Bales observer 
&roup and a ‘clinical’ observer group. Subjects were randomly assigned to one of 
the six treatment conditions, after blocking according to sex. 

The treatments consisted of 15 sessions over a three-month period. A number of 
tests, designed to assess changes in personality, attitude, communication ability, and 
Understanding of group dynamics, were administered before and after the treatments. 
While no changes of a systematic nature were observed on the personality and 
attitude measures, differential effects on the learning of communication skills and 
We dynamics were evident. Table 6 presents a summary of pre- to post-treatment 
Changes, 


Table 6. Summary of changes in personality, attitude, and learning measures 


(0, virtually no change; +, some increase; + +, major increase.) 
Direct communication 


Self-analytic group group 
ЕЕЕ С КЕЕ куншщ не 
Bales Clinical Bales Clinical 
Participants obs. obs. Participants obs. obs. 
Measure (n=23) (n=12) (n=12) (n—24) (п=11) (п=13) 
D РЕ o o о о о о 
Ambridge Survey o o o o o o 
Су, Bmatism Scale o o o o o o 
khu Discrimina- 
10n Scale o 6 o a + + 
ark-Mat 
HR heson 
з Free response + + + ++ ++ ++ 
с. ulti-choice + + + ++ ++ ++ 
ie Process Analy- 
5 Test (GPAT) o ++ + + o $ 
Ch 


anpes ; . 
"Без in personality, attitudes and dogmatism 


T в B B 
s Absence of major changes in personality, attitude and dogmatism 
24 ated, The reason for including measures of these was to provide data on the 


had been 
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subjects to enable us to determine the characteristics of learners and ax 
the various treatment conditions. Some research workers have Е аи 
changes on such variables might be expected. For instance, Haiman (19 3) idus 
that subjects become more *open-minded' as a result of human relations joe ты 
Egan (1970, р. 103) suggests that attitude change is'a modest and realistic goa pa 
human relations training. Reviewers such as Gibb (1971) still suggest that the goa 
of intensive group experiences are to produce changes in behaviour and personality. 
But surprisingly few studies have actually examined such changes on the ground. 
This study used a ‘large net’ approach in examining possible changes in these 
areas. We conclude that training by methods such as self-analysis or in empathy 
skills is likely to have little systematic influence in changing deeper personality 
source traits, educational attitudes or openness of mind. It remains to be shown that 


. i ero r 
changes may occur unique to the particular individual and, of course, these may © 
may not be for the better. 


Changes in empathic discrimination and response 

Empathy is an ability which enables one to experience the feelings of another 
person. The main intended learning outcome of the direct communications treat- 
ment (DCT) was to enable subjects to develop this ability, to learn to employ 
‘facilitative’ communication skills. The increased scores on the Carkhuff Dis- 
crimination Scale and on the two versions of the Park-Matheson HRVT yest 
suggest that the trainer had some success in bringing about this intended learning 
outcome. In comparison with the self-analytic treatment groups, the DCT groups 
scored significantly higher on all three tests ofempathic understanding. This suggests 
two major conclusions: (i) In teaching empathy, success is likely to be obtained by 


Р - з p is 
using an explicit and direct approach in preference to less directive approaches. Thi 
is in line with Carkhuff’s own findin 


standing, without actual first- 


learning occurs in spite of th 
namely, 


З : е 
Pressed with the negativism generated during th 


о 
xuff tre t seemed to reach, and even surpass, the level ie 
negativism in the SAT group. This Seems not so much to be a function of f 


trainer as of the situation, Similar negative affect has been generated with two other 
DCT trainers under similar conditions. 


Carkhuff training—at times i 


Changes in the understanding of group dynamics 
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GPAT has helped uncover some rather significant findings with regard to the 
effectiveness of treatments. 

With regard to the learning of group dynamics, SAT observers learned the most 
(as defined by gain scores) while SAT participants learned virtually nothing. The 
DCT participants and clinical observers learned approximately 80 per cent as much 
as the SAT observers. A closer examination of the scores indicates that only certain 
Persons seemed capable of understanding group behaviour in terms of latent 
dynamics. The personality and attitudinal profiles of high learners compared with 
those of low learners revealed some rather significant differences. In general, the 
high learner group was found to be ‘better adjusted’ than the low learner groups. 

At first glance, the results of comparing SAT and DCT groups are somewhat 
surprising. The intended learning outcome for the SAT participants was to achieve 
an increase of group understanding; DCT participants were not expected to gain in 
this area. In retrospect, the reverse findings are not so astonishing. Subjective 
impression suggests as an explanation that the individuals participating in the self- 
analytic treatment tend to become very ego-involved. Despite the trainer’s attempts 
to offer ‘objective’ interpretations of ‘reality’, the participants seem much more 
interested in giving or receiving individual ‘feedback’ about their ‘performance’. 
They remain uninterested in the possible forces which control behaviour in groups. 
Individuals who are able to learn about group dynamics, while being subjected to the 
Very strong forces which develop in self-analytic groups, seem to be ina minority. 

Matheson (1971) has carefully analysed the group interaction in the a partici- 
Pant groups and matched the personality types obtained from Bales’ Interaction 
Process Analysis with the gain scores on the GPAT. He reports that of the SAT 
Participants only one of seven top interactors showed both positive directing 
and gain on the GPAT. In contrast, in the DCT groups three of four ' positive 
members showed gain. In explanation, he suggests that the positive members are 
Placed under a continuing strain in self-analytic groups, as they are forced to 
Teorganize their perceptions of reality. In the DCT group they are encouraged to 
Maintain positive perceptions of reality. Thus denial mechanisms, which inhibit 
learning, are not so manifest in the DCT participants. | 

Tn contrast to the SAT participants, most DCT participants did not seem to be- 
Come so ego-involved. The task of systematically learning empathy skills шна 
Structured situation, using a variety of techniques, such as role-playing, paraphrasing 
and so on, prevented them from delving into personal concerns. When their 
pe ormance in the group was poor, it was easy to blame the exercise, or the trainer's 

“sonality, or his inability to teach the skill. . : 
Š н are kent Si hostility to the task, and to the trainer, emerged " 
ra eral of the DCT sessions. At times the behaviour of DCT participants strongly 

“sembled th f SAT participants. It seems plausible to suggest that the com- 
binati б : pum : ]ues to the ‘client’s’ feelings, 

10n of direct tice in listening for latent clues te 
оре : P ‘ : ativism, must have offered 
€r with the overt manifestation of group neg | 

“culiar assistance to the understanding of group dynamics, not only to DCT 


"ticipants b 
à ut to the observers as well. | 
t is stil something of a mystery why one of the DCT Bales observer groups 
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showed an average loss of 16 points over the training period, while the corresponding 
group in the other section gained 15 points. A rough sample of their ability to 
handle the Bales system, taken in session 14, indicated that the average rater in the 
group which showed the large loss was only coding 11 acts per minute. The group 
which gained was coding 16 acts per minute. This difference confirms the course 
instructors’ perceptions that the slower group remained somewhat confused and 
frustrated with the task of learning Bales’ IPA system on their own. . 
The finding that the Bales and clinical observers who viewed the self-analytic 
treatment groups showed the greatest gains on the GPAT is readily understood on 
the hypothesis that little learning about group behaviour can take place until feelings 
towards the trainer are resolved. The trainer on the videotape test was the same 
trainer who conducted the SAT sessions in the experiment. The possibility is that 


the SAT participants’ performance on the GPAT may hav 
unresolved transference feelings. 


perceive the trainer’s comments as 
most of the observers came to re 


e been impaired by 
While many of the participants continued to 
abusively negative throughout their group’s life, 


. . -1 ? 
alize after four or so sessions that the trainer’s 
comments were in fact neutral. Even one volatile female Bales observer who claimed 


that she was going to ‘ jump through the glass’ and attack the trainer changed her 


scoring of the trainer’s remarks from ‘negative’ (12) to ‘information’ (6) before the 
termination. 


Participants gained and others 
Either the losses are due to 2 
m movements associated with 


processes. Freudian regression seems more 
ussian regression. 
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Identification with the Winner of a Fight and Name Mediation: 
Their Differential Effects upon Subsequent Aggressive 
Behaviour 


By JACQUES-PHILIPPE LEYENS 
University of Louvain 
AND STEVE PICUS 


University of Wisconsin 


The present study aims at measuring the effects of name mediation and of identification with 
the winner on subsequent aggressive behaviour. After having been angered by an experi- 
mental confederate, subjects watched a 63 min. clip from the film The Champion (Berkowitz, 
1965). Upon conclusion of the film, the subjects were given an opportunity to administer 
electric shocks to the confederate. More aggression was exhibited by subjects who identified 
more strongly with the winner of the fight. The high-identifiers also described themselves 
as more refreshed, light-hearted and pleased than the low-identifiers. 


h a neutral person (BerkowitZ» 
was that subjects reacted impul- 
ot because their inhibitions ha 
easure arising from their anion” 
sponses they were predisposed Á 


display of aggression. 


This hypothesis is supported by previous findings. Tannenbaum & Gaer (5965) 
for instance, reported that viewers who had identified most strongly with a film pr 


film ending. Other research, relat nc 
. s e 
at subjects may vicariously expe”! 
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the emotion displayed by a model and, as a result, may engage in the same behaviour. 

A way of testing this alternative hypothesis would be to prevent any identification 
of the subjects with the film’s characters. Stotland (1969) offers such a method 
when, by special instructions, he makes it very difficult for the subject to experience 
any feeling, sympathy, compassion, anger, etc., towards another person. Provided 
that identification with the winner is eliminated by Stotland’s instructions—causing 
the subject to attend to the observed behaviour and not to the observed feelings— 
associative cues should have no effect on aggression. On the other hand, if we 
extend Berger’s findings (1962), focusing on the feelings of the winner should 
facilitate identification with him and therefore should lead to more aggression. 

To test these predictions the following design was established: while half of the 
subjects were encouraged to imagine themselves as the winner of the fight, the other 
half had to watch the winner without vicarious participation. In each of these 
Broups, the confederate had or did not have the same name as the loser. 


METHOD 


Fifty-two freshmen at the University of Wisconsin participated in the experiment. They were 
Tecruited by telephone and were paid $1.50. Three subjects were discarded because they 
Were aware of the deception. | 

Since the procedure is very similar to that used by Berkowitz & Geen (1966), only relevant 
differences will be reported. | . . 

Before watching a 63 min. clip from the film The Champion, all the subjects were insulted by 
an experimental confederate, whose name was either Kirk Anderson or Bob Anderson. The 
“identify ' and ‘non-identify’ conditions were introduced by written instructions that the 
Subjects recei a card before the film. . 

"The Чеш licis were: ‘In a few minutes, you will be watching the film. While 
You are doing so, think of yourself as the character named Dunne, Kelly's opponent in the 
film, Place yourself in his shoes during the fight and try to feel just how Dunne would feel; 


try to react th he would E 
e wa e would react. . . 
he gemi om instructions were: *... While you are doing so, watch exactly what the 


Character named Dunne, Kelly's opponent in the film, is doing. Youareto watch all his bodily 
Movements that you can see, to notice аа that he does, whatever it is. Don’t think 
about 4 i + just watch him closely. . 

Tipo шев feelings ie 6} min. film clip, the measure of aggression was taken. The 
Subject was given four opportunities to administer electric shocks to the confederate; each 
9f these shocks could range in intensity from 1-10. In order to avoid any confusion between 
intensity and duration of the shocks, subjects were told that the duration of the aes was 

€ same for every intensity, regardless of the length of time the nitions es p: own. 

inally, the experimenter gave the subject questionnaires to pe dero adim 
ау sured his identification with the main inn * I T *^ us bequem npn 

5 i i yourself wit unne? , А 
хасро. wt тинн ирг erum with Dunne, or with Kelly ?’, ‘How attractive 

19 You find Dunne was ?’, etc. Another questionnaire (Nowlis Mood ACL) was given to test 
the Subject's actual mood (Nowlis, 1965). Finally, a third questionnaire checked the insult 

?nipulation as well as the liking for the experimenter and the experiment. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
E he ‘identify’ and ‘non-identify’ instructions had no effect on how a 
: j i i ctions were unsuccessfu 

i ‚ Subjects reacted to their target. Actually these instru 


fe, Nducing different degrees of identification with the winner, the con- 
i i the answers 
“аге” name was Kirk or Bob: the means and medians obtained by 
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to the identification questionnaire are the same in the four conditions. This latter 
result suggests that the identification variable cannot account for the previous 
results of Berkowitz & Geen. 

Although this finding rules out our first hypothesis, the data provided by the 
identification questionnaire still allow us to verify if the identification with the winner 
has an effect on subsequent aggression and whether or not this effect is stronger than 
the associative cue value for the aggressive behaviour. According to their score on 
that questionnaire, subjects were dichotomized by a median split as high- v. 39и" 
identifiers іп the Kirk and Bob conditions (Table 1). An analysis of variance 


Table 1. Intensity of shocks and mood after a median split for identification 


Name of confederate ... Kirk Bob 
————— EPOR mE MEER 
Identification High* Low* High* Low* 
Average intensity of shocks 4:83 3:85 4°73 3°65 
Refreshed, light-hearted, pleasedt 723 6:00 8:62 5°54 


* 1— 13 per cell. 
T The higher the scores, the more the adjectives apply. 


showed now that the only pertinent and significant effect was obtained for the 
identification variable: regardless of the name mediation, high-identifiers are more 
aggressive than low-identifiers (see Table 1; F = 4-86; d.f.=1, 48; P <0'05). 


The absence of significant differences for name mediation suggests that this 


mechanism operates only in particular conditions, yet to be specified, and that, at 


least in this experiment, the identification with the winner is a more powerful factor 
to control aggression. 


The only significant datainthe mood questionnaire concern how refreshed, light- 
hearted and pleased the subjects were (see Table 1; F— 6:88; d.f.=1, 48; P< ооз). 
This result is very interesting. First, it suggests that identification with the winner 0 
a fight may be rewarding and may induce a sensation of pleasure. Second, it has 
great relevance for the prolonged effects of viewing aggressive displays: if identi- 
fication with the winner produces not only more severe aggression but also positive 
feelings among the spectators, one may expect the aggressive behaviour tO pe 
reinforced (Berkowitz, 1970). 

The data reported here result from a post hoc analysis and one could argue = 
subjects scored themselves as, for example, high-identifiers in order to justify their 
aggressive behaviour. Although plausible, this seems, however, not to have been 
the case. Indeed, if the subjects had really tried to justify, ех lain or excuse their 
conduct by their responses to the questionnaires, one would = ect them to ћ e 
reported a level of anger corresponding to their previous a чи behavioUP 
which they did not: there are no differences in that direction me the means +% 


the actual anger, measured by the mood questionnaire, nor for the irritation 
after the insulting evaluation, measured in the Post-experimental questionnaire 
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Some Fantasy Correlates of Experimentally Aroused Aggression 
By TIIU-IMBI MILLER* anb PATRICK McC. MILLER* 
Queen’s University, Belfast, Northern Ireland 


Fifty-one male and 36 female university students, divided into high and low aco 
Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale (M-C SD), wrote TAT-type one гй 
being frustrated by being led to believe that a partner was deliberately cheating ge 28 
relationships between behavioural retaliation in this situation, M-C SD score, an bier: 
measures of fantasy aggression were investigated. The main results were (1) M-C $ E ae 
showed no direct relation to either fantasy or behavioural aggression, (2) females ae ves 
general fantasy aggression than males, but not less behavioural or fantasy retaliation, (3) Eier 
high M-C SD scorers only, there was a significant positive relationship between Гин an 
behavioural retaliation, (4) for the low М-С SD scoring women, there was a negative rela s 
between fantasy general aggression and behavioural retaliation, (5) in a subsample who wr b 
further TAT stories after being frustrated there was little tendency for fantasy retaliation to = 
more evident in the second group of stories than the first, and (6) high M-C SD score 

showed a negative correlation between behavioural aggression and change in retaliatory 


aggression. Possible interpretations of the fantasy measure used are suggested. 


There have been many studies (reviewed by Staub & Conn, 1970) which seek to 
elucidate the relationship between fantas 


the determinants of both these entities a 
several moderator variables, such as 
picture has emerged. 


5 А ver 
y and behavioural aggression. Howeve f 
. м о 
re clearly complex and despite the use : 
s Aes a 
guilt, sex and maternal permissiveness, no cle 


The present study is one of a series designed ultimately to produce a fantasy- 


scoring system for aggressive motivation similar to that of McClelland et al. (1953) 
for n Achievement. The relationshi 


produced behavioural aggression is 
approval, 


+ ; I 
p between fantasy aggression and experimenta! 
: ; А j 
investigated as a function of the need for soe 


METHOD 


| : ho- 
, all volunteers recruited from a first-year PSY ie 
n the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability 


е bse- 
psychology practical. They SU first 
sex pairs, who were not well acquainted. A 


5 ears а noise. 
Half the subjects were given Set A an 


ual 
t d half Set B. The two sets are of. approximately eq 
aggression pull. 
The subjects then played the Le 


go game (described bel 
aggression. After that they wrote N 


four more stories (the after. 


* Now at Department of Psychology, 


; 3 : elic! 
), a situation designed e sto 
-stories) to the remaining 


University College, Swansea, Wales. 
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headings. The experiment ended with an interview concerning the subjects’ reactions to 
the Lego game. 

The second sample (26 males and 21 females) followed the same schedule with three 
exceptions: (1) a male experimenter administered the TAT to the male subjects, (2) a ques- 
tionnaire partly replaced the interview, and (3) the second story-writing session was omitted. 
The headings numbered 4, 5, 6 and 8 were used for the before-stories. 


The Lego game 


Subjects in adjacent cubicles had to compete with a partner (P) at a model building 
task. This was presented as a measure of ability at a complex task involving cooperation and 
competition under difficult conditions. A distracting background noise would be present and 
no verbal communication would be allowed. White noise was played to the subjects through- 
out the game, using earphones for the second sample. There were 15 trials of 2 min. duration, 
in each of which subjects individually copied a simple model made of small plastic toy Lego 
bricks. Each subject could win a maximum of 6 old pence per trial. They were led to believe 
this consisted of 2 pence for finishing first, 1 penny if both subjects finished within 9o s, and 
3 pence for finishing within 2 min. At the start of each trial neither subject had all the bricks 
necessary for his particular model, and had to exchange three numbered bricks with P. 
These were despatched down a chute connecting the two cubicles. Unknown to the subjects, 
the bricks they sent down these chutes were intercepted and both subjects received the bricks 
they needed, not from P but from a hidden dispenser controlled by the experimenter. For 
the first six trials, to avoid arousing feelings of failure, the experimenter tried to convince 
both subjects that they were good at the task. He sent the necessary bricks at the start of each 
trial and paid both subjects 6 pence irrespective of their actual performance. For trials 
7-15 he watched each subject despatch P’s bricks, waited a suitable interval, and then put on 
a light indicating that P had finished. Only then did he dispense the bricks necessary for the 
Subject to finish. Thus neither subject could now win more than 4 pence per trial. It was 
intended that each would think that P, frustrated in earlier trials, was deliberately delaying 
brick despatch in order to win. Subjects could retaliate if they wished, by delaying sending 
P's bricks, However, such delay reduced or eliminated their own chances of reward. From 
trial 7 onwards the rewards depended, in fact, on how soon P’s bricks were sent. If this was 
Within 60 s, the reward was 4 pence, between 60 and 105 s, 3 pence and after that nothing. 


Scoring procedures 
The Lego game score. The basic measure taken was the time, in seconds, from the start of 
each trial to the despatch of P's bricks. In trials in which the subject failed to send the bricks 


at all he was given a score of 120. 
he mean times were calculated for trials 2— 1 таег 
tracted from the latter to give the behavioural measure of aggression. This will be termed the 
ево game score. Trial 7 was included with the first six trials because subjects could not 
realize the change in the situation until late in that trial. Trial 1 was omitted because some 
Subjects were slow to grasp the procedure. Any trial in which an obvious accident occurred 


€g. a subject dropped his numbers under the table) was also die . " ‚ 
, Fantasy scores. Two fantasy scoring systems were used. The general aggression sys я ya 
Similar to McClelland’s nAchievement system, except that an anger category was introduced, 
and there were no categories equivalent to those for achievement imagery. The most ped 
ant categories are acts of aggression, need, thema and anger. Each category is scored only 
nce per story. General aggression is scored with respect to any story character. PEN 
€ second system, victim retaliation, is identical to general ir ке тог MU d 
scored only when the agent is the victim of prior aggression, an the target 1s gin 
aEBressor, Incidents which score victim retaliation, and which represent scoring categories 
a encountered in that particular story, also ad Ey: сЕ жане ЖЫП 
`i the scoring w ed by the first experimente ; 
Wale instances of the асе each scoring system range from 78-93 per cent 
interval i ths between scorings. | 
ar 1415915, The оол nd on the effectiveness of the Lego game as an ее 
rousing procedure. It satisfactorily elicited a wide range of aggressive reactions, whic 


Varied from walking out or threatening to fight P, to mild amusement. Although it transpired 


7 and 8-15, and the former mean was sub- 
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during the interview or questionnaire after the game that some subjects did Бу зган 
believe the rationale given them, very few of these suspicious subjects were at all с xir p 
the real purpose of the experiment. Their mean Lego game score was сан poke ee 
23'5 for the non-suspicious subjects. Furthermore, suspicious subjects disp! «уге н Si 
same relationships between se ee behavioural aggression as the others an 
n discarded from the analysis. : 
ee divided at the median of the M-C SD Scale. Those scoring above the а 
(mean = 18-7) will be termed defensive subjects, and those scoring below the wee “т 
9:1) non-defensive. The first analysis concerned the direct relationship of the M-C vus 
to fantasy and to behavioural aggression. Following this, four further analyses were Fa 
formed as detailed under Results, aimed at elucidating the relationships of fantasy aggress: 


: _ : ith 
(i.e. victim retaliation and general aggression) to behavioural aggression (the Lego game) wit 
the defensive and non-defensive groups separated. All s 


tatistical tests reported are two- 
tailed. 
RESULTS 
The relationship of sex and M-C SD score to Lego game, general aggression and victim 
retaliation 


Lego game. А 2 x 2 unweighted means analysis of variance (Kirk, 1968) of Lego 
game score with sex and M-C SD as independent variables yielded no significant 
differences. . 

General aggression. In a similar analysis on general aggression in stories written 


before the Lego game (the before-stories), females obtained significantly lower 
scores than males (F for M-C SD < 1; Ff 


or sex=6:3; P<o-05; d.f.= 1, 83; F for 
the interaction < 1), 

Victim retaliation. Combining the hi 
Io women score on victim retaliation i 
women do not (y?=2-7; P= ост). 

We conclude that the women tend to show 
general aggression, than do the men. There is 
in the same direction for behaviour: 
bear no direct relationship to either 


gh and low M-C SD groups, 23 men а 
п the before-stories, while 28 men and 2 


less fantasy aggression, particularly 

a slight but non-significant tendency 
al aggression. The М-С SD Scale appears t? 
fantasy or behavioural aggression. 


The Lego game score and fantasy 

General aggression, Table 1 shows the relationships of general aggression to Lego 

game score for defensive and non-defensive subjects. The general aggression 

distribution falls naturally into three for the defensive subjects (cut-off points ae 

and 3:5), but for the non-defensives it is more convenient to dichotomize at the 
median (3:5). 

A one-way analysis of varianc 


yields an F of 4-9 (d.f. 


aggression in the before-stories 


‘ ined 
€ for the defensive men and women combine 
s no 


aken 


subjects there is a negative relatio 
Victim retaliation. For defen: 
scorers and 12 non- 


nship for t 
sive 
Scorers on victim r 
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Table 1. The relationship between Lego game scores and general aggression for defensive 
and non-defensive men and women 


Mean Lego game scores 


Defensive subjects Non-defensive subjects 
a —————————— 
General 
aggression Men n Women n Overall n Men n Women n Overall n 


43-0155 470 I2 2014 5 352 17 250 16 rọ 7 эго 23 
ыж CE. А п ту IR 240 II o2 II 271 22 
- 35 197 9 44 6 136 15 4 3 7 2 


For the men the corresponding means are 47:5 (w=11) and 15:4 (п=13) (t=44; 
P<o-001). For the sexes combined 1—471 (P«ooor) Thus there is a clear 
tendency for defensive subjects who score on victim retaliation to be more aggressive 
in the Lego game. 

No significant relationships were found for the non-defensive subjects. 

Since general aggression and victim retaliation are related, the question arises as 
to which of them underlies the result for the defensive subjects. In this connexion 
Table 2 demonstrates that when victim retaliation is kept constant, there is little 
relationship between the general aggression and Lego game scores. (Kendall’s 7 
is non-significant for both scorers and non-scorers on victim retaliation.) However, 
for all five levels of general aggression where comparison is possible, scorers on 
Victim retaliation are more aggressive in the Lego game than non-scorers on victim 
retaliation (t= 3:5; P<o-os, d.f.=4). Therefore the positive relationship found 
between general aggression and Lego game score is largely attributable to victim 
retaliation. 


Table 2, Mean Lego game scores of scorers and non-scorers on victim retaliation for the 
different levels of general aggression: defensive subjects 


General aggression о-І 2 3 4 5 6 7-10 
Non-scorers on victim retaliation 48 12:6 24'I 207 11:6 5'0 — 
2 6 7 2 2 2 I E 
Scorers on victim retaliation — 44% 271 5r9 630  4r9 376 


9 — 2 4 3 1 4 3 


Comparison of the before-stories and after-stories 
Thirty-one subjects completed all four after-stories. It was hypothesized that these 
Would be written in an aroused state and would therefore contain more fantasy 
8gression than the before-stories. However, for both fantasy aggression measures, 


the differences were non-significant. ee 
Kendall's rank correlation between the before- and after-stories for victim 


*¢taliation came to --o-or, but for general aggression it was +0-31 (P <0'01). 


The Lego game score and the after-stortes | 
in the after-stories got somewhat 


Defenc: . pe 
ensiy d ictim retaliation à 
la —— cts who did not, but the difference 


E ego game scores than those defensive subje 
Rot significant. 
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The Lego game score and change in fantasy aggression 

Sees pis 5 
For each subject the before-story victim retaliation score was subtracted from hi: 
after-story victim retaliation score and the Kendall rank correlation between these 
difference scores and the Lego game scores was calculated. For defensive subjects 
this came to — 0°35 (n= 16; P=0-05), while for non-defensive subjects it was — ec 
(n—15). For general aggression the corresponding correlations are +0-05 an 
+ 0703. 


DISCUSSION 


It appears that general and retaliatory fantasy aggression need to be distinguished. 
Considering first retaliatory aggression, two main findings emerge, both for defensive 
subjects only. Defensive subjects who scored above zero on victim retaliation in the 
before-stories obtained substantially higher Lego game scores than those who scored 
Zero on victim retaliation. Secondly, there was a negative correlation between Lego 
game scores and the change in victim retaliation from before- to after-stories for 
defensive subjects. It is suggested that victim retaliation reflects a subject's aggres- 


sive motivation. Defensive subjects would retaliate only if their aggressive motiva- 


tion exceeds a threshold. This threshold would be exceeded through the summation 
of pre-experimental aggressive feelings (reflected in high before-story - 
retaliation scores) and experimentally produced frustration. Those who di 


retaliate would experience catharsis, and therefore reduce their victim retaliation 
scores in the after-stories. Those who did not retaliate w 


in aggressive feelings and consequently show increased vi 
Stories. 7 
In both cases the non-defensive subjects are hypothesized to be acting solely m 
accordance with their immediate feelings during the Lego game. They thus fail to 
show either of the effects found for defensive subjects. Р 
Turning to general aggression, the two main findings are a positive correlatio? 
between the before- and after-stories scores for allsubjects, anda negative relationship 
between the before-stories scores and the Lego game scores for non-defensive women 
only. The relative constancy of general aggression despite the Lego game suggests 
entary emotion and may reflect his estimate 


М aps 
ve stories. The second result may perhaP 
have occurred because high scorers on general aggression in this non-defensive 4" 


therefore less conforming group (Crowne & Marlowe, 1964) becamemore aware of the 
aggressive implications of the whole experiment than did their counterparts among 
during the Lego game these non-defensive wom’? 
Egression is generally considered to be inappropriat? 


ould experience a build-up 
ctim retaliation in the after- 


of writing aggressi 


for women. 
Insummary, 
variables. Victi 
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Suggesting that defensiveness may be an important moderator variable in the study 
of aggression. 


The first author is grateful to the Ministry of Education for Northern Ireland for a research 
grant, and to Professor G. Seth and Professor G. A. Shouksmith for inspiring supervision. 
We are both indebted to Mr M. A. Gale for advice on the manuscript. 
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The Structure of the Wechsler Memory Scale and its 
Relationship to ‘Brain Damage’ 


By J. J. KEAR-COLWELL 
Southern General Hospital, Glasgow 


The paper investigated the factor structure of the Wechsler Memory Scale using —Ó 
of 250 patients referred for cognitive assessment to a department of clinical ps novel 
Three significant factors were found: (i) the learning and immediate recall of comple: nion 
information—Logical Memory, Visual Reproduction and Associate Learning, (ii) TES 
and concentration—Mental Control and Digit Span, and (iii) orientation and recall o m 
established verbal information—Information and Orientation. The three factors significa 


in ti Я тогу 
of brain tissue the greater the memory disturbance, as measured by the Wechsler pesa 
i › however, produced no measurable me 


tsupporta unitary view of brain damage and its cognitive effects. 
The Wechsler Memory Scale 

standardized measure of memo 
Paratively little research has b 
its psychometric properties. 

Cohen (1950), Howard, (195 
Logue et al. (1968), Orchinik 


r 
1971). The clinical investigations using the scale have e 
at disappointing results, but Warrington (1970) neverthe 


far, clearly to diffe 
reflect on its validity as a measure of 


al- 
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referrals came from the divisions of psychological medicine, neurology and neuro- 
Surgery. The reason for referral in each case was the investigation of cognitive 
functioning, evidence of impairment due to ‘organic’ pathology being sought in 
most cases. The sample used in this study was one where the possibility of an 
organic disorder had been considered or was definitely present. A case was accepted 
into the study if the Wechsler Memory Scale, Form I (WMS) (Wechsler, 1945) 
and at least four verbal and three performance subtests of the Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence Scale (WAIS) (Wechsler, 1955) had been completed by the patient, 
This investigation therefore was carried out on a sample drawn from the type of 
Population on which clinical psychologists are usually asked to give an assessment of 
Cognitive functioning; consequently the problem of base rates for organic pathologies 
in such a population should be resolved (‘Turland & Steinhard, 1969). 

The mean age of the sample was 47-76 years (S.D. = 12:73); there were 161 males 
and 89 females. A final diagnosis of organic disorder was confirmed in 66 (26-4 per 
Cent) patients (17 head injuries, 15 dementias, seven presenile dementias, six Parkin- 
Sonian patients, six CNS tumours, five epileptics and 10 other diagnostic categories); 
184 (73:6 per cent) patients had no confirmed organic pathology of the CNS although 
ts presence had been considered at the time of referral to a psychologist. Patients 
Were only placed in the confirmed organic group if there was positive evidence from 
Neurological or neurosurgical investigations. The mean WAIS IQ of the sample was 
95:04 (s.p. = 14:65) ranging from 52 to 142, whilst the mean WMS MQ was 98:39 
(8б, = 19:53) ranging from 57 to 143. That is, for both intelligence and memory, 
the Sample as a whole was functioning at an average level. 


METHOD 
The fina] data set for each subject consisted of the seven subtests of the WMS, the 
Q, the Verbal IQ, the Performance IQ, the Full Scale IQ, and the Verbal- 
erformance Discrepancy, the latter four variables all being taken from the WAIS. 
Ве and sex were also included in the data set. All 14 variables were intercorrelated 


` "Sing product-moment coefficients. 


he prime aim of the study was to investigate the structure of the WMS, so the 

data from this test were factor-analysed separately. Since there was a possibility 

at the presence of organic pathology in the CNS might influence the structure of 

Memory as well as its efficiency, the Confirmed Organic and Not Confirmed Organic 

Sroups were factor-analysed separately. The method of principal factors was used 

and the significant factors, as determined by the scree test (Cattell, 1966), were 

tated to oblique simple structure by the direct oblimin method (Jennrich & 

co Проп, 1966). The factor structures were compared using the congruence 

“ficient (psi) (Harman, 1967). 

П order to investigate the relationship between memory, as measured by the 

S, and intellectual functioning, factor analyses identical to those above were 

x ne On a data set comprising the WMS factor scores, age, sex, Verbal IQ, Per- 
"mance IQ, Full Scale IQ, and the Verbal-Performance Discrepancy. | 

teg erences between subgroups of the Confirmed Organic group were investiga- 

ta Student's ¢ test, as were the differences between the Confirmed Organic 
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Р , е ой 
and the Not Confirmed Organic groups. Multiple stepwise regression eee 
were developed to calculate factor scores from the WMS subtests so that the E iu 
structure could be employed in a more rational use of the WMS by other psycho 
gists. 


FINDINGS 
Factor analysis 


The factor analyses of the seven subtests of the WMS in the Confirmed ae 
and the Not Confirmed Organic groups produced in each case three factors of almost 
identical structure: Factor I, psi = 0:84, Factor II, рѕі = 0:93 and Factor IH, aj 
0:88. A combined factor analysis was carried out and again three significant one 
factors emerged (see Table т) which were all significantly intercorrelated and à 
counted for 71:52 per cent of the total variance. : ‘ate 
Factor I, loaded highly on Logical Memory, Visual Reproduction and ei : 
Learning. The factor appears to be concerned with the learning and immec а 
recall of fairly complex novel information in both visual and auditory modalities: 


Table 1. Principal factor analysis of the seven subtests of the 
WMS (oblique simple structure matrix) 


Subtest I П ш 

Information 0:06 0°30 0'59 
Orientation 0'02 011 “0°94 
Mental Control — 0:01 087 0°05 
Logical Memory o:86 — 0'03 о'оо 
Digit Span 0'05 087 —0'05 


Visual Reproduction 


072 0°07 — 0°05 
Associate Learning 


084 — 0:05 0:06 
Factor intercorrelations: I v. П =0-45, I v. III = 0°53, По. III — 0:30; 


P «o'oor in all cases. 


Factor II loaded on Mental Control, Digit Span and to a lesser extent on 
formation. It seems to involve attention and concentration (Wechsler, 19 
and the ability to process verbal non-semantic information (Guilford, 1967): 

Factor ПІ loaded primarily on Orientation and secondarily on Information: 


is concerned with orientation in place and time and the ability to recall simple ipag 
established verbal information. 


Guilford (1954) 


In- 
58) 


r 
suggests that 200 subjects is the minimum number r equired sa 
stable factor loadings. The present group contains 250 subjects, so the loadings А 
likely to be stable, and factor scores derived from them will be of value. Ste? pe 8 
were obtained for each factor and these were factor- 


variables, age and sex (see Table 2). Separate an 


and the Not Confirmed Organic groups again produced similar factor structure? 
the groups were combined in a single analysis. (Factor A, psi=o-98, Facto tof 
psi=o-94, Factor C, psi=o-73.) The three factors accounted for 74:47 pet cen 
the total variance. 


analysed together with the rgani® 
alyses for the Confirmed 
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Factor A was obviously intellectual ability. It had reasonably high loadings on 
the three WMS factors. The correlation between MQ and IQ in this sample was 
0:82. It can be concluded that memory as measured by the WMS is intimately 
related to intelligence or intellect but there is still some variance independent of 
intellectual ability. Guilford (1967) views intellect as a hierarchical structure with 
memory as one of the major higher order factors and also as one of the major opera- 
tions. The present findings are consistent with such a view. 


Table 2. Principal factor analysis of WMS factors, WAIS 
variables, age and sex (oblique simple structure matrix) 


Variable A B G 
Age o'18 0:07 0:97 
Sex —o'16 —0:07 0:36 
Verbal IQ 0:92 0:36 0-08 
Performance IQ 087 — 048 007 
Full Scale IQ 0:99 — 0'02 o:o8 
V-P Discrepancy — 0'00 0'99 0700 
WMS І 0:69 —0'10 — 040 
WMS II 074 026 — 0:08 
WMS ПІ 0:57 —o12 — 0'03 
Factor intercorrelations: А v. B—0'01, Av. C2-o22,** Bv. C= — 0:04. 
** Poor. 


Factor B was Verbal-Performance Discrepancy. The correlations of Verbal- 
Performance Discrepancy with the three WMS factors were —0:05, 0:20 and — 0'05 
respectively. The correlation of the discrepancy with the MQ in the whole sample 
Was 0-04, with the Full Scale IQ it was —o-o1 and with age it was 0:04. 

Factor C can be identified as age. There was also a moderately high negative 
loading associated with WMS Factor I, i.e. there isa tendency for the ability to learn 
and recall new material to deteriorate with age. In the sample the females tended to 
De older; this can be concluded from the loading on sex. However, the sex ratio 
in the two major diagnostic groups is the same (y? — 0:02, d.f. = 1). 

Itcan be concluded from the reported factor analyses that the structure of memory, 
àS measured by the WMS, is practically identical in persons where there is a con- 

Tmed lesion of the CNS and in persons where no such lesions could be confirmed. 
his also holds true for the relationships of memory to intellectual ability and age. 
è € factor-analytic results also imply considerable stability across samples for the 
hree memory factors of the WMS. : | 
Consequently it should be useful to compare the various groups of patients 
contained in this study on the factorial dimensions defined in the analyses. The 
Тее WMS factors make the test more rational as a measurement instrument, 


Meetj s pee 
eting some of Warrington's (1970) criticisms. 


Differences between groups 
ere used: the three WMS factors, Verbal 
ce Discrepancy and age. 


I 


n 
all the comparisons, eight variables w 
> Performance IQ, Full Scale IQ, Verbal-Performan 
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The first comparison was that of the Not Confirmed Organic group versus the 
Confirmed Organic group (see Table 3). There were significant differences between 
the two groups on WMS I, WMS III, Performance IQ, Full Scale IQ and Verbal- 
Performance Discrepancy. Following this the Confirmed Organic group was split 
into three subgroups: head injuries (n= 17) dementias (1-22) and *others 


Table 3. Comparison of mean scores of Not Confirmed and Confirmed 


Organic patients 
Not confirmed Confirmed 
organic group organic group 
(n= 184) (n— 66) 
—— m Mean t 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D. diff. (d.f.=248) Р 
WMSI 5:69 1:93 498 2:10 0'71 2°39 “ооз 
WMS II 5:64 2:01 514 1:94 0°50 i77 PER 
WMS III 5°72 1°74 4:89 2:51 0:83 2:46 E 
Verbal IQ 99°40 1524 97:36 14:12 2:04 0'99 na 
Performance IQ 92:86 15:01 84-35 16°80 8-51 3°63 <0'001 
Full Scale ІО 96:41 14°65 91'21 1407 5:20 2'55 < 9155 
V-P Discrepancy 6:53 121у 1302 14°77 6:49 320 «0:01 
Age 48:35 11:69 4611: 15:23 2:24 1:09 add 


(n—27). The latter group comprised all those diagnostic categories which were jos 
small to form viable groups of their own. The head injuries all had a post-traumati 
amnesia of two or more days and had been admitted to the regional neurosurgical 
centre. All the injuries could be considered severe. The mean profiles can be foun. 

in Table 4 and each was compared separately with the Not Confirmed Organi? 


group (see Table 5). 
Table 4. Mean profiles of organic patients 
Organic group 
Head injuries Dementias Others 
(n= 17) (n=22) (n=27) 
~ SR |—— M 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean awe 
woe I 5:33 r8: 3:58 1:48 5'91 а 
MS II 477 1:61 4°57 2:04 5:84 de 
WMS III 4:96 277 ieee did zz 237 
Verbal IQ 93°47 10:07 95:82 13°24 101:07 2037 
Performance IQ 87:29 13°35 76:82 I2:57 88:63 n 
Full Scale IQ 90°35 9°46 86:91 12:2 :26 16:86 
V-P Discrepancy 6-18 14:86 19:00 Y bd d 4 2 га 
Age 33°59 14°11 57°36 8-60 aah 13°60 


. . ї b 
„Of particular note is the fact that the "Others? Subgroup had no significan 


e 
Organic group, However, many of these ps 


expect any overall intellectual or memory 


function. Surprisingly, the Head Injury group displayed only minimal intellect 
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deficits and no significant memory deficits compared with the Not Confirmed 
Organic group. This of course could be a function of the severity of the injury and 
the time after the injury. Such a conclusion is suggested by the work of Brooks 
(1972) with severe head injuries. 


Table 5. Differences between Not Confirmed Organic group (Norg.) and Organic 
groups using Student's t 


Comparisons 
Head injuries Dementias Others Head injuries 
v. Norg. v. Norg. v. Norg. v. dementias 
(d.f. — 199) (d.f. — 204) (d.f. — 209) (d.f. = 37) 
WMS І 0:76 6-49%** 049 gus 
WMS II 1:59 2:45* 0'30 0:33 
WMS III 144 1:92 1:08 0:46 
Verbal IQ 2:15* LIS 0:49 obr 
crformance IQ 1:58 go 1'04 2:42* 
Full Scale ТО 2:33* 3:29** 0:33 0:96 
-P Discrepancy 0:09 4:76*** 1:85 2:88** 
ge 4:06*** 4:309 1:26 5`95*** 


* Pcoos. **P<o-or, #**Р<о:оот. All others non-significant. 


The Dementia group, on the other hand, displayed severe intellectual and memory 
deficits even though their mean Verbal IQ did not differ from that of the Not 
Confirmed Organic group. They had difficulties in learning and recalling new 
Material, in attention and concentration. Their Performance IQ was significantly 
wer and Verbal-Performance Discrepancy significantly larger. These results 
conform to many of the traditional findings of cognitive dysfunction in brain- 
damaged patients (Savage, 1970). This diagnostic category probably best fits the 
notion of « unitary brain damage’, whereas in the other two organic groups the lesions 
че Probably more localized and the cognitive deficits more specific. Certainly the 
„Sad injuries and the dementias display significant differences in cognitive function- 
«18 even though there is no difference in verbal ability (see Tables 4 and 5) and the 


'Sparities cannot be accounted for by age differences alone. 


Calculation of WMS factor scores 


ы three factors found їп this study would seem to make ME sense 
m .9 Organize the WMS into more rational scales of measurement. ane 
y tp * regression analysis was employed to determine the best ees in 
соу, Subtests to predict factor scores. The regression 2 spe rus ~ 
*» 55 in sten. with a mean of 5-50 and a standard deviation of 2-00, 

t 


e 
St raw scores, 


"S. actor scale I= ~o-27 + (0:25 x Logical Memory) + (0°19 x Visual Reproduction) 
1x Associate Геагпіп 
g). 1 i Sid | 
Я Mor scale IT— — 1-804 (028 x Information) + (—634X Orientation) + (0°43 


“ntal Control) + (0-45 x Digit Span). 
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In this second equation Orientation is acting as a suppressor variable ( эы ; a 
1967) and increases the predictive power of the combination of variables 
equation to estimate the score on Factor II. | | | 

Factor Scale III— —9-68+ (0:78 x Information) + (2°34 x Orientation). TT 

'The multiple correlations between these combinations of variables an Ж 
factor scores even allowing for sample bias were 9:999, 0:998 and 0-995 respectiv Т 
and the standard error of the estimate in each case was I=o0-042, II 20:124 an 

ПІ=0:104. | 

The ань between age and the three factors were also investigated. 
The simple correlations between age and the WMS factors were: I= оз: 
(P«ooor), II- —0o'15 (P<o-05) and III= —o-00 (n.s.). In Table 6 data E 
presented for the performance of various age groups of normal subjects on 
factors found in this study. The basic data were obtained from Wechsler ae 
and from Ivinskis et al. (1971). In each case the subjects were of average intellectu 


al 
ability. Unfortunately no information was available on the performance of norm 
subjects above the age of со. 


Table 6. Mean WMS factor scores in sten for normal subjects 


Mean IQ in 
Age group ~ II 
(years) n IQ Sten  wMsI  wwsi WMS! 
10-14 3o 109 буо 7:08 4°93 496 
16-18 44 108 6:57 6:98 6:41 ie 
20-29 50 103  $:go T4] 6:97 E : 
40-49 46 102 5:77 6:28 5:61 s 


The relationship of the three factors to the ў 
stepwise multiple Tegression analysis. The simple correlations were I = a 
(P<o-001), T= 0:74 (P < o*oo1), ITI = 950 (P < ooo1) and the multiple a 

i ng age, was 0-983 when allowing for sample bias, with a standard € 5 іл 
of the estimate of 0-185. The multiple Tegression equation, with WMS factor 


‚бох 
sten, for Predicting the WMS MQ was: MQ=7-76 + (7-52 x WMS 1)+(3 = 
WMS ID (0-40 х WMS TI) + (0-57 x Age). 


а s of 
MQ was also investigated by mean 6 


DISCUSSION 
The evidence Suggests that the W 
factor scales. Factors I and II y 


. H е, 
: as some 12 years difference in mean a£ 
American sample beingthe younger. 
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factors are compared to the same mean scores for the 20-29 years normal sample 
(see Table 6) there is more than 1 s.p. difference on WMS Factors I and II and al- 
most 1 S.D. on Factor ПІ. But, when the ‘other organics’ were compared with the 
49-49 years normal sample the differences were much less, as was the case with the 
Not Confirmed Organic group. In these three comparisons all the groups were of 
average intellectual ability. These figures suggest that, compared with normal 
Subjects of similar age and intellectual ability, the head injuries do display memory 
dysfunction on at least two of the three factors found in the present study. However, 
because of the lack of detailed information about the distribution of the factor scores 
in the normal samples it was not possible to make a formal statistical test of these 
Conclusions, 

A simple unitary concept of brain damage cannot account adequately for cog- 
nitive dysfunction as many patients with definite organic lesions of the brain dis- 
Played no cognitive impairment on the tests used in this study. The findings would 
Suggest that a complex concept involving both localization and extent of damage to 
the brain is required to explain the relationship between ‘brain damage’ and cog- 


Nitive impairment. 
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A Questionnaire Study of Situations and Response 
Styles in Anxiety: A Pilot Study 


By 5. W. COLMAN anv H. HALSTEAD* 
Uffculme Clinic, Birmingham 


A pilot study is described in which an anxiety questionnaire, combining both the mani- 
festations of anxiety and the situations which might evoke anxiety, was distributed to a group 
of 6o neurotic patients and a group of 6o non-patients, both groups being dichotomized by sex. 
"The results indicated that neurotics as a group endorsed significantly more items on both parts 
of the scale, and also indicated greater severity, than did the normal group. A sex difference 
was apparent for the neurotic group but not for the normal group. Chi-square analysis 
revealed that a number of items on both parts of the scale discriminated normal and neurotic 
respondents at a high level of confidence (P «o:o1), although the relative importance of 
the items in terms of rank-ordering was very similar for all groups. 'The implications of the 
Present findings are discussed with regard to future work on the scale. 


A number of inventories have been devised to measure anxiety or neuroticism 
(Eysenck & Eysenck, 1964; Taylor, 1953). Aitken (1972) says that ‘Though groups 
may differ highly significantly on such tests it does not follow that individual 
neurotic patients can be identified correctly to any satisfactory degree of confidence.’ 
There has also been some need for a questionnaire which can identify neurotic 
disturbance without referring specifically to neurotically disturbed behaviour or 
mental ill-health (Gibson et al., 1967). One possible way of doing this would be to 
delineate neurotics on the basis of both: (а) how they manifest their anxiety, and 
(b) the kinds of situations in which it is manifested. In relation to the latter there are 
а number of Fear Inventories (Wolpe & Lang, 1964; Geer, 1965) which survey the 
Situations in which fear is manifested. The S-R Inventory of Anxiousness (Endler 
et al., 1962) seems to be the first to combine (a) and (5) above. This inventory 
Comprises brief descriptions of 11 situations that are likely to produce some 
anxiety in most people. Fourteen response tendencies of which seven are physio- 
logical are listed. The subject responds by indicating on a five-point scale the 
intensity with which he experiences each of the response tendencies in each of the 
11 basic situations. Unfortunately the S-R inventory is designed for the college 
Student population and has not been applied to neurotic patients. | 

The aim of the present study is to sample both the manifestations of anxiety and 
the situations in which it occurs in a normal and a neurotic group, and to assess this 
method as a means of identifying neurotic disturbance. a 

The ‘selective anxiety scale’ (see Appendix), drawn up empirically by one of 


the authors (H.H.), has two parts, both containing 37 items, Part 1 dealing with 
i h are physiological, and Part 2 the situations 


eck the items in both parts which seem 
by placing a tick in one of the columns 


manifestations of anxiety, most of whic 
'n which it occurs. Subjects are asked to ch 
to apply to them and to indicate the severity 
marked ‘mild, moderate, severe’. 

Unlike the S-R Inventory of Endler et al., the present form does not apply the same 
Set of manifestations to a sample of situations, but introduces the subject to the 


TER Halstead is now at the University of Aston Health Centre. 
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various ways in which anxiety may show itself and then quite кш ae е 
about anxiety-provoking situations. Thus a wider range of both manifesta 
situations is sampled but with fewer actual items to check. | К 
The results were analysed in two ways. First, subjects were assigned a wog 2 
score, in which a score of 3, 2 or 1 was assigned to each item endorsed, depen oe 
the particular column ticked (i.e. severe= 3, moderate = 2, mild=1), and = - 
an unweighted score in which a score of 1 was assigned to each endorse , 
regardless of the particular column ticked. ee 
Subjects. Sixty neurotic patients (30 of each sex) at a psychiatric clinic E is 
normals (also 30 of each sex) drawn from the clinic staff and others connected w m 
the clinic, none of whom had been psychiatric patients, were asked to fill xr " 
questionnaire. The neurotic group comprised 30 female and 30 male үи. 
selected randomly from patients undergoing treatment for neurotic ae 
Uffculme Clinic. The one restriction placed on the selection of patients was m 
omission of patients admitted as neurotics but whose diagnosis included the poss! 
bility of psychotism. | T 
Diagnostically the neurotic group consisted of 14 patients whose main comp n 
was generalized anxiety, 10 with phobic anxiety, four with neurotic peint: 
14 with anxiety associated with obsessions, four diagnosed as hysteric, seven with 
psychosexual problems, and seven with miscellaneous problems which caused them 
anxiety. The mean ages of the four groups are shown in Table т. 


Table т. Mean ages (in years) of the four groups 
Neurotic Normal 
cm ee ~ 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
Male 28:2 9i 26:4 8-8 
Female 27:6 92 29:9 9:9 


A two-way analysis of variance show 


sex (F1), mental status (F«1) or 
(F= 


ү : , e to 
ed no significant difference in age pom 
the interaction of these two varia 


significant (F=8-28; P<o-ox ; 


RESULTS 
A two-way analysis of variance was 
scores and the unweighted scores (num 


groups and on males and females for b 
and s.D.s of the weighted scores. 


ity) 
performed on both the weighted pn 
ber of items ticked) ofthe neurotic and pes 
oth parts of the scale, Table 2 shows the ™ 
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The results of the analysis indicate (i) that the neurotic group mean scores are 
higher on both parts of the inventory (P <o-001), (ii) a significant sex difference 


within the neurotic group (P < o*oor, females higher) but not within the normal 
group. 


Table 2. Means and S.D.s according to weighted 


scores 
Male Female 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 

Normal 

Part 1 13:90 13:10 13°77 12°79 

Part 2 20°00 149 195 15:44 
Neurotic 

Part 1 31:46 21:20 45°43 16:15 

Part 2 33°46 20°50 48:20 18:8 


The analysis of variance on the unweighted scores showed only significantly 
higher mean scores for the neurotic group for both manifestations (P « осот) and 
Situations (P «o:or). The main effect of sex and the interaction term failed to 
reach significance at the «0:05 level on either the manifestations analysis (F= 1:26, 
d.f.— 1, 119; F— 3:26, d.f. — 1, 119, respectively) or the situations analysis (F< 1, 
d.f.— 1, 119; F= r5, d.f.=1, 119). Table 3 shows the means and s.D.s according to 
the unweighted scores. 


Table 3. Means and S.D.s according to unweighted 


scores 
Male Female 
— — m 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
Normal 
Part 1 970 91 8:6 6:3 
Part 2 12:9 1O'I 124 9:6 
Neurotic 
Part 1 17:2 104 21:9 T4 
Part 2 17:9 10:2 21:8 76 


The next step was to ascertain whether the sexes were equally distributed into the 
diagnostic groupings. The null hypothesis that there was no difference in the 
distribution of males and females into the diagnostic categories was upheld, the 
chi-square value of 9:3 (d.f.=6) not attaining significance. 


Analysis of items 
The items in both parts of the scale were placed in rank order according to the 


number of subjects responding, regardless of severity. The 10 most common 
items are shown in Tables да-Ь for the sex (i.e. all males and all females) and the 


n куш : 
?rmal/neurotic dichotomies. 
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A series of chi-square analyses were performed on the numbers of normals 
and neurotics responding to each particular item, providing that the overall 
percentage response did not exceed 8o per cent or fall below 20 per cent (Maxwell, 
1961). Table 5 lists the items which discriminated between normals and neurotics 
at the P <o-or level. In addition, data is supplied on the rank-order position 
difference. The items marked with an asterisk are those which show a highly 
significant difference in response and also a notable rank-order difference. 


Table 5. Items which discriminate significantly between normals and 


neurotics 
Chi-square 95 Rank-order 
Summary value P Response difference 
Manifestations (Part 1) 
"Thinking 10°80 оо 44 то 
Indecision 9:28 oor 47 35 
Muscle 18:68 осоо 37 23:0* 
Coldness 9:30 oor 42 6:5 
Mental confusion 8:32 oor 43 2:5 
Trembling 8-60 oor 45 го 
Weakness 7:08 осот 42 т°5 
Feeling unreal 10°40 осот 4 45 
Repetitive actions 9:20 осо 44 35 
Exhaustion 704 oor 38 2:0 
Throbbing 8-20 oor 26 o5 
Giddiness 12°40 ооо 32 ir:s* 
Dreams тогоо осот 30 2'5 
Breathing 12:80 ооо 30 9:5% 
Vision 16:90 0-001 28 irs* 
Faint 8:20 о'о 29 2:5 
Memory 8:20 осот 29 z5 
Choking 8-20 осот 24 ° 
Freezing 10°60 ool 22 то 
Suffocation 7'00 oror 21 35 
Situations (Part 2) 

Self-control 9:28 осо 49 IO'S 

ueues 25:08 о`ооІ 44 i7o* 
Strange places 13:04 о'ооІ 43 14'0* 

ancing 6:08 oor 44 6:5 
Crowd 6:75 O'OI 40 5:5 
Eating out 909 осот 36 so 

oing out alone 12°73 о`оот 31 I45 
Blood 711 осот 30 5'0 
Buses 6:82 осот 23 45 

DISCUSSION 


The results show that the neurotic group endorsed significantly more items than the 
Dorma] group, on both parts of the scale, and with a greater severity. That is, a 
Stoup of neurotics exhibit more symptoms of anxiety or tension, more severely, than 
do а Broup of normals and there are more situations which commonly precipitate 
anxiousness, 
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Although the neurotic women were comparable with neurotic men in bu e 
the mean number of manifestations and situations endorsed, the findings "- nd 
that neurotic women report these with greater severity. Females have и ae 
to report significantly more situational fear on certain Fear Survey r ne E 
(Bernstein & Allen, 1969; Manosevitz & Lanyon, 1965). It appears that there sh 
tendency for neurotic females to report greater severity also in terms of their anxt 
responses. There was no significant sex difference, however, in the normal group. " 

The relative importance of the items within the neurotic and normal groups * н 
fairly consistent, the most common anxiety response items of the two groups, d 
instance, being very similar. Twenty of the 37 manifestation items differentiate 
normals and neurotics at a high level of confidence (P <o-o1). Of these, nine 
items are best described collectively as physical symptoms (items 1, 11, 9, 22, » 16, 
23, 19, 33), five as ‘mental processes’ (items 18, 34, 14, 28, 31) and five as particular 
‘feelings’ (items 15, 21, 25, 16, 5). In Part 2 only nine items differentiated the 0 
at a satisfactory level of confidence. It would seem therefore that both normal an 
neurotic groups experience anxiety in the same kinds of situations but the former 
show a wider range of manifestations, i.e. show their anxiety in many more ways. 

Sex differences in both groups by comparison were few 
Items which differentiated at the P <o-o1 level are mark 
in the Appendix with an M or F according to the direc 
male higher or female higher respectively, 
A number of other ‘situation’ 
between the sexes in a patient 

Seven items, in addition t 
(P <о'оот) between the nor 
order position differences, e 
neurotic group. Of the seve 
for the neurotic group, 
twitching, giddiness, 


on both parts of the scale. 
ed on the full scale shown 
tion of the difference (i-¢ 


: ified- 
ед0 36:6 per cent) were being misclassifi 
, the test at this point is failing to identi 


se 
ify 36-6 per cent of neurotics, but m 


CONCLUSIONS t 
The results of this pilot study suggest that by combining two well-used methods, m 
is, by seeking information on the subject’s Customary manifestations of wen 
and on the kinds of situations in which these are evoked, it is possible to differ ent? 
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groups of normals and neurotics, without using questionnaire items which refer 

i specifically to neurotically disturbed behaviour. Discrimination on an individual 
basis is likely to be improved by devising a shortened scale, embodying the more 
discriminative items from both parts of the questionnaire. Fear Survey Schedules 
devised principally for use in clinical work as a measure of change following therapy 
have to date concentrated solely on the situational aspects. Present work suggests 
that such inventories could usefully be extended to include items referring to 
specific manifestations of anxiety as well. 

Further work could be done in various directions, e.g. modifying the question- 
naire on the basis of the above findings and applying it to larger and more varied 
groups. The obvious important requirements of reliability and validity, would need 
to be worked out, however, before the scale could be of general use. 
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APPENDIX 


Selective anxiety questionnaire | 
ways and in different 


Eve i i t in different 
-Yeryone is anxious or tense at times but people react in С! у r 
Situations, Part r inquires about the way in which your anxiety shows itself and Part 2 in 


at circumstances. , " 
y lease go through both these parts carefully and tick only the items which seem to apply to 
Ou, 
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i if it is 
In both parts tick Column 1 if you regard your reaction as very severe, Column 2 if it 
moderate and bearable, and tick Column 3 if it is barely noticeable. 


Part 1. The anxiety or tension 


Severe Moderate Mild 


Col. 1 Col. 2 Col. 3 
'Twitching of muscles 


Headaches (F) (NF) 

Racing heart 

Sweating 

Feeling of coldness 

Upset stomach 

Throbbing in head or ears 

Stammer 

Weakness in legs 

Excessive urination 

Trembling 

12. Loss of voice 

13. Diarrhoea 

14. Mental confusion 

15. Choking feelings 

16. Giddiness 

17. Nausea—feeling sick (M) 

18. Difficulty in thinking 

19. Feeling faint 

20. Vomiting 

21. ‘Freezing "—inability to move 

22. Exhaustion (NM) 

23. Pressure in chest (M) 

24. Dry mouth (NM) 

25. Feelings of suffocation 

26. Feeling unreal 

27. Rapid breathing 

28. Loss of memory 

29. Disturbed sleep (thoughts racing) (NM) 
30. Voice tremors 

31. Frightening dreams 

32. Feeling ‘jumpy’ 

33. Disturbed vision 

34. Indecision 
35. Purposeless or 
36. Irritability 
37. Violence 


Н бо очса ов 


repetitive actions 


Severe Moderate dy 
А Col. x Col. 2 Сон 
Meeting strangers (F) 
Being alone in the house (NF) 
Travelling on buses 
Travelling on trains 
Travelling in cars 
Travelling in planes 
Travelling in lifts 
Being in a crowd anywhere 


юу Sep oe юн 
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Severe Moderate 
Col. 1 Col. 2 

Meeting a person in authority 

Seeing blood 

Being watched while doing something 

Sudden loud noises (NF) 

Going to strange places 

Going to the laundrette 

Being shouted at 

Going in supermarkets 

Being kept waiting 

Eating or drinking in cafes, ‘pubs’, etc. 

Waiting in queues 

Putting your foot in it—socially 

Going out alone 

Speaking in public 

Dancing in public 

Going to the dentist 

‘Thunderstorms 

Having an injection 

Returning articles to shop 

Crossing roads 

Animals or insects (NF) 

High places 

Deep water 

Tunnels : 

Disease, e.g. cancer, VD, TB (State which) 

Attacking people 

Loss of self-control 

Operations (NF) 

Fainting 


26 
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Mild 
Col. 3 
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Probability Learning and Width of Attention in 
Normai and Schizophrenic Groups 


By D. W. JOHNSTON* ann A. E. BURSILL 
University of Aberdeen 


Venables’ (1964) theory that chronic schizophrenics display narrowed attention was tested 
in a probability learning task. Contrary to prediction, normals, paranoid schizophrenics 
and non-paranoid schizophrenics did not differ in their probability learning on a 2:1 ratio, 
nor when that ratio changed to тоо per cent occurrence of one stimulus. On measures of the 
dependence of the subjects’ current behaviour on previous stimuli and responses the schizo- 
phrenics were no less dependent on the more distant events than the normals, again contrary 
to prediction, These findings also fail to support the ‘immediacy hypothesis’ of Salzinget 
et al. (1970). There was some evidence that the non-paranoid schizophrenics were more 


influenced by their own previous responses and less by the stimulus series than were the 
paranoid schizophrenics or normals. 


Venables (1964) has proposed that the performance of chronic schizophrenics оп 4 
wide range of tasks can be attributed to a narrowing of attention in the sens¢ of 
reduced cue utilization. Neale & Cromwell (1970) have recently reviewed some of 
the evidence presented by Venables, plus more recent work, and are critical of the 
support for his position. In particular, they point to the rather tenuous link between 
the theory and some of the evidence used to su eals 


with probability learning, an area discussed by Venables but not covered by Neale 


claims, showed that schizophrenics Е 
be able to utilize prior probability wil 
terns’ (Venables, 1964, p. 23) in 2 aor 
Na 1:1 ratio with certain fixed райе 


n hospital for more than 15 months. i 
eplicate Sermat & Greenglass’ finding» 


* Now at the Department of Psychiatry, University of Oxford. 
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schizophrenics and normals show similar probability matching, with groups of 
schizophrenics of greater chronicity. However, paranoid and non-paranoid 
schizophrenics are differentiated because there is growing evidence that these groups 
perform differently on many tasks. A ratio of 2:1 between stimuli is used, which 
changes after 150 trials to 100 per cent occurrence of the more frequent stimulus. 
Tn addition to the conventional measures of learning, the data were analysed using 
measures of redundancy derived from information theory. "These measures allow 
an assessment to be made of the extent to which the subjects’ behaviour is influenced 
by previous events, either stimuli or responses, thereby providing a direct test of the 
‘narrowed attention’ theory. 

In comparison with normals, the ‘narrowed attention’ theory predicts that chronic 
Schizophrenics will display less evidence of learning the probability ratios operating 
in the experiment. More especially, it predicts that the schizophrenics’ guesses will 
be relatively less affected by the more distant events than would be the case in 
normals, 


METHOD 


Subjects 

The subjects for the experiment were 16 non-paranoid schizophrenics, eight paranoid 
Schizophrenics and 24 normal subjects. The schizophrenics were all in-patients at Kingseat 

9spital, Aberdeenshire. None of the patients had received ECT in the six months prior 
to testing or had any known neurological defect. All had an undisputed diagnosis of schizo- 
Phrenia of at least two years’ standing. All the patients bar one non-paranoid schizophrenic 
Were on one of the major tranquillizers at the time of testing. The normals were nursing staff 
at the same hospital as the schizophrenics. The mean chronicity—defined as the length of 
time since first diagnosed schizophrenic—of the patients and the mean ages of each group are 
shown in Table т. The groups did not differ significantly in age (F= 2:33; d.f. —2, 45) or 
chronicity (1 — 0-76; d.f. 24). 


Table 1. Mean age and chronicity in years 


Age Chronicity 
Non-paranoid schizophrenics 478 к 
Paranoid schizophrenics 481 7 

40:0 — 


Normals 


Procedure : | 
of The apparatus consisted of a large box-like structure on the front of е енге 
егеп colours, The subject was told that his task was to ome 1 een response 
© right or the left, would come on next. He was asked to record is gu EE 
“et placed in front of him. Once the subject had understood the erp А bs es 
о З Stimuli were presented. The first 150 stimuli consisted of a oo s Cade ei n 
зней twice as often as the other in each block of 15 trials. The final 75 prs themrevioui 
севеп ано on every trial of the light that had been the more frequent event in the p 


ш i d the left light as the more frequent 
ven, nals, Approximately so per cent of each poun o сосн вв dd рм 


expe, nd 50 per cent the right. On тт occasions 
«menter asked the subject which light had just been on. — 
ET Vti ne um and ines aei i Ep e d of it with their responses. 
О ignore the stimulus series and would run we ahea eir х 
*Oughout the experiment the experimenter sat behind the box containing the stimulus 
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lights and out of sight of the subject. The subjects were visible to the experimenter va a 
mirror on top of the box. Unknown to the subject the total time to complete the 225 trials was 
recorded by the experimenter using a stopwatch. 


RESULTS 
Probability learning 


The first 150 trials were analysed in blocks of 15 trials with the number of predictions 
of the more frequent event as the basic datum. They were analysed in a 3 х 19 
analysis of variance with repeated measures on опе factor. Results are shown 1n 
Fig. 1. The analysis of variance showed that the only significant effect was that of 
trial blocks (F=5-42; d.f.=9, 405; P<o-oor). The crucial trial blocks by groups 
interaction was not significant (F=1-55; d.f.= 18, 405). 


10 


Mean number of guesses 
со 


1 2 8 4 5 6 7 Е 


Trials 1 - 150 in blocks of 15 trials 


А aa 
аы E guesses of the more frequent stimulus, ratio 2:1. O» gar" 
Izophrenics; lll, non-paranoid schizophrenics; A, normals. 
The results of trial i o0: 
als 130-225 n : Š I 
36-225, during which time the ratio changed t° ted 


are shown in Fig. 2. They were an 
measures on one factor. A 


. 1 а 
alysed in а 3 x 6 analysis of variance with rep? aot 


; : c 
gain the effects of trial blocks were highly sign! pot 
P= 3449; df.=5, 225; P< 0-001). The trial blocks by groups interaction was iii 
Fa cant (F <1), but there was а significant groups effect (F— 4:68; d.f. 2, іс 

<0"05). А breakdown analysis showed that the non-paranoid schizoP. d еї of 


had produced signifi 7 i 
paseas м cantly fewer guesses of the more frequent event than € 


| 
| 
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15 
Y 
| 
1 14 
13 
а 12 
| E 
3 
= 
5 d 
3 
| 8 
2 10 
c 
© 
= 9 
8 
7 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Trials 136 - 225 in blocks of 15 trials 


Fi j ; а 
: 1g. 2. Mean number of guesses of the more frequent stimulus as the ratio changes from 2:1 
o s Р 2 й Я 
100 per cent occurrence of one stimulus. ©, paranoid schizophrenics; Ш, non-paranoid 

schizophrenics; ^, normals. 


Information measure 


An attempt was made to measure the predictability of the subjects’ guesses from 
Nowledge of up to the three previous stimuli and three previous responses, on the 
assumption that the more predictable the guess, the greater the degree to which the 
Subject is influenced by these events. The measure taken was based on the Shannon 
(1948) formula for measuring information, which allows one to estimate the pre- 
Ictability of the subjects’ behaviour from knowledge of the previous stimuli or the 
Previous responses. This measure varies over the range 0 to 1, 0 indicating complete 
Predictability, and т complete unpredictability. It is fully described in Attneave 
1959) and an example of its use when applied to probability learning data can be 
"nd in Edwards (1961). These measures were only applied in the trials involving 

© 2:1 ratio between stimuli. f Es . 
н" results for the measure based on consideration of the subjects previons one, 
anal "two or joint-three responses are shown in Fig. 3 and were analysed by 3 23 
ysis of variance with repeated measures on one factor. Throughout the experi- 
“nt one non-paranoid schizophrenic subject simply alternated his guesses of the 


W : s е e 
I events, He was excluded from the information analysis, as his behaviour is 
ally dependent i.e. the information measure based 


° on his previous responses, 


n hi : | - А 
his Previous responses would equal o and to include him would make the analysis 
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i bers of 
f variance unjustifiable, as his results are so different from the € pens би 
"re i i i found betw 
i ts been included the differences 
тоир. However, had his result f sien 
сим ӨШИ have been increased. He was also excluded from the analysis ba ap 
nu : n 
the previous stimuli in order to make more justifiable the comparison ка 
measures. His behaviour was of course unaffected by the stimuli and any edi 
i i i ries о 
derived from it would purely reflect the redundancy іп the stimulus se 


-98 
-94 
y :90 
8 
Е 
Z 
E 
5 
5 -86 
E 
E 
5 
= 
"82 


1 2 3 


id 
arano! 
rom knowledge of his responses. О, P nation 


(F=17:58;d.f.=2,88; P< 0-0or) and inspection of F 
transmitted decreases as th 


(F=6-03; d.f. 
Paranoid schizop’ 
ir previous respon: 


an 
72, 44; P<o-or), A breakdown ;ctable 
hrenics’ responses are more Pre 


ormalss 
Ses than that of the paranoids or the n 
who do not differ, 
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In Fig. 4 the results of the stimulus-based measures are shown. They are analysed 
in a similar way to the response-based measures. As with the response measures the 
groups by number of previous events interaction does not approach significance 
(F= 1:24; d.f.=4, 88). The overall effect of the number of previous events is highly 
significant (F— 11:65; d.f.=2, 88; P< 0:001). Fig. 4 shows clearly that information 
transmitted decreases as more stimulus events are taken into consideration, i.e. as 


+93 


*91 


.89 


+87 


Information transmitted 


+85 


| ЖИИ ИНИ УНИ 


1 2 3 
Number of previous stimuli 


Fig. 4- Predictability of the subject's guesses from knowledge of the stimulus series. О, 
Paranoid schizophrenics; Ш, non-paranoid schizophrenics; aee Low scores on 
information transmitted indicated greater predictability. 


With the response-based measure, the subject’s behaviour is more predictable as 
More stimuli are considered. Also significant at a marginal level was the overall 
Stoups effect (F 3:32; d.f.=2, 44; Р<0:05). A breakdown analysis x oed 
© Non-paranoid schizophrenics were less affected by the stimulus series than either 

Of the other groups. 
Time measures 


The total time taken by the three groups is shown in Table 2. A simple analysis i 
Variance showed that the groups differ significantly in the total time taken (F —IO'IO; 
2 45; P< o-or) and a breakdown showed that the two schizophrenic groups 


e 
тё markedly slower than the normals. 
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Table 2. Mean time to complete the task, in 
minutes 
Non-paranoid schizophrenics 


Paranoid schizophrenics 
Normals 


нн N 
HOw 
соо N 


DISCUSSION 


Neither the conventional measures nor the information measures provided any 
support for the temporal aspects of Venables’ ‘narrowed attention’ theory. Proba- 
bility learning on both the ratios used was the same in the schizophrenic and normal 
groups, confirming and extending Sermat & Greenglass' findings. ‘The depressed 
level of responding on the 100:0 ratio by the non-paranoid schizophrenic group тау 
suggest that a difference between the groups was appearing by trial 150 and was 
masked by the two separate analyses of variance. To check on this possibility 2? 
analysis of variance was carried out on the complete 225 trials split, as before, ii 
blocks of 15. Again there was no evidence of a groups by trials interaction ел9, 
d.f. = 28, 630). | 

This test of Venables’ theory rests on certain assumptions about the proces 
underlying probability learning. It is assumed that the subjects base their guesses л 
a sample of the previous stimuli (and possible responses) held in some form of store 
and that the number of items held in store varies from person to person and a 
psychopathology; this model is clearly similar to the stimulus sampling model 0 
statistical learning theory (Estes & Straughan, 1954). However, Edwards (1961) 
has shown that events more distant than the three previous stimuli have little 
influence on behaviour in this task and it seems unlikely that this is a large enoug 
sample to produce stable probability learning. It seems probable, therefore, pei 
an additional process is in operation; for example, the subject could have um 
cumulating stores that enable him to keep a running total of the number of each class 
of events that has occurred and let this dictate his guessing. If this were the dt 
then no difference would be predicted between schizophrenics and non-schiZe- 
epa: by the ‘narrowed attention’ model. However, the demonstration that p 
ect ы чынлы iden Current guessing and immediately Prot e 
the sole process o eris d Heg шешек i accumulator mode edict that 
comic qui eins im н Анну attention’ theory would = od 
"es ommo н Tt-term dependencies schizophrenics 9? dings 
im ae oe distant events than the non-schizophrenics. Thefin поп 

n theo ; is pos 
especially when one MP IT the js т pi cse vid g mu 
schizophrenic subjects were taking ^... 


longer to complete the task and this mi 
this might be tho e effect ? 
more distant events. tanai 


. the 
Venables sees narrowed attention as the result of a state of overarousa” p 

majority of the schi ics i i i uill 
jority izophrenics in this study were receiving a major trang” be 


it can be argued that their arousal level, and hen 
normal. The only adequate way of dealing 
phrenics, but that was impossible in the presen: 


5 А ou. 

ce their width of attention, це 120° 
with this is to test drug-free hnsto™ 
tstudy. However, one of us » 
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1970) has tested the non-temporal aspects of Venables’ theory in a study in which a 
small group of schizophrenics were taken off their medication (trifluoperazine). 
This did not appear to relate to the attentional measure used. 

Salzinger et al. (1970) have recently proposed a theory of schizophrenic verbal 
behaviour, which has some similarity to Venables’ theory. They propose that 
“schizophrenic behaviour is primarily controlled by the stimuli that are immediate 
in the environment' and have obtained some support for this position. It wouldseem 
that this theory and the ‘narrowed attention’ theory make the same predictions in 
the probability learning situation and therefore the theory of Salzinger et al. receives 
no support from the current study. 

The overall group differences in the effects of the previous stimuli and responses 
in the subjects’ guessing behaviour were not the primary concern of this study and 
are not easily interpretable. It is tempting to suggest that the non-paranoid schizo- 
Phrenics were more influenced by internal events than external events, compared 
with the normals, with the paranoid schizophrenics performing rather more like 
normals. However, the dependence of the subjects’ behaviour on previous respon- 
Ses may not reflect internal control since the subjects’ previous responses were 
always available to him on the response sheet and so the finding is best regarded as 
Purely suggestive and requires further investigation. It is perhaps rather surprising 
that the groups differed in the effects of the stimuli on their behaviour when the 
test trials presumably tended to focus their attention on the stimulus series. There 
Were virtually no errors on the test trial in any group. 

The finding that the schizophrenic subjects took much longer to complete the 
task confirms the very general finding that schizophrenics take longer than normals 


9n a wide range of tasks. 


We would like to thank Drs Stewart and Faulkner and the medical and nursing staff of 
Kingseat Hospital, Newmacher, Aberdeenshire for their cooperation in the running of this 
ыу. 
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A Comparison of Two Scoring Systems for the 
Sexual Orientation Method 


By R. WOODWARD, H. McALLISTER, 
J. J. M. HARBISON, J. T. QUINN ann P. JOAN GRAHAM* 


Departments of Mental Health, Psychology and Social Studies, 
Queen's University, Belfast 


Two groups of male subjects, one of unselected normals and one of homosexuals referred for 
treatment, are compared on their SOM scores using both the original scoring system as 
outlined by Feldman et al., and Phillips’ suggested modifications. The utility of the two 
methods for discriminating between the groups of subjects is investigated, and the results 
indicate that the shorter Phillips system is as efficient as the original scoring method. 


Feldman et al. (1966) have devised a questionnaire, the Sexual Orientation Method 
(SOM), the aim of which is ‘to indicate the relative levels of homo- and hetero- 
€rotic orientation’. 

In SOM, the subject is asked to respond to the two concepts ‘Men/women are 
Sexually to me’ in terms of six adjectival pairs, e.g. hot-cold. Each adjective is 
Presented in all possible pairs of preference statements, e.g. very hot/quite hot/ 
Neither hot nor cold/quite cold/very cold. 

Altogether 60 possible pairs are presented for each concept (ten comparisons 
for each of six adjectives). Feldman et al. indicate that eight consistent response 
Patterns are possible, for each set of adjectival pairs, and treat all the remaining 
Possible patterns as inconsistent. Scores of 1-8 are assigned to each response pattern. 
A score of 1 indicates that the subject consistently prefers the less sexually positive 
to the more sexually positive on each pair of comparisons for a particular adjective. 
A score of 8 likewise indicates a consistent preference for the more positive judgement 
Сасһ time. Thus scores varying from 6 (minimum) to 48 (maximum) are possible 
“т each of the sexual orientations. | uU | 

Phillips (1968) suggests that this scoring system is based on unjustified scaling 
*Ssumptions, and that the Feldman et al. system may treat patterns as inconsistent 
Which are in fact consistent if the assumption of equal scale distance between ad- 
Jctives is relaxed. He suggests modifications to the SOM which removes the need 
Ог these assumptions but gives the same number of consistent response patterns. 

is system has the further advantage of decreasing the number of judgements 
“equired of the subject (from 120 to 84), although it loses some information on inter- 

Consistency, $ 
So he наа study compares the sexual orientation scores obtained by the two 
Orin land sexually deviant subjects. Inconsistency 
ata s аниме тм groups oforta ion analyses are carried out using both 
Corin, also analysed. Discriminant function 
8 Systems to assess their relative efficiency. T 
by grout Of the authors constitute a research team, and no seniority of authorship is implied 


e 
Order of names, 
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Discriminant analysis can be used when one has a set of measures or test E 
individuals who are known to belong, on the basis of other evidence, to two or ws 
distinct criterion groups. The aim of the analysis is to establish whether, and to : га 
extent, the individuals can be allocated to the original criterion groups on the ba 


ae si — 
of their test scores. Power et al. (1972) have indicated the uscfulness of this te 
nique in clinical investigations. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


i eT R d to 
Two groups of male subjects participated. The first comprised 43 individuals wee P 
the Department of Mental Health with sexual orientation problems, the second a group = 


мев, A ; A к e homo- 
unselected non-psychiatric controls matched in terms of age and intelligence with the 
sexual group. 


; м uter- 
Each subject completed the SOM in normal 120 item form, which was then сотр! 


diis ; sistency 
scored to produce both Phillips and Feldman homosexual, heterosexual and incon 
scores, 


а m А analyses; 
"These two sets of scores were then used in two separate discriminant function 


W weTYQo Statistid! 
using the Queen's University, Belfast ICL 1907 Computer, and the ICL XDSz stat! 
processing package. 


RESULTS -" 
Р a rini 
Table 1 shows the means and standard deviations obtained from the two atom 
Systems for the two groups of subjects. Also included in this table are the ent att 
Feldman et al. for ‘heterosexual males’ and homosexual subjects. Table 1 ind! 


Table 1. Means and S.D.s for groups of unselected ‘normal’ males 
(x= 43) and homosexual subjects (n= 43) using alternative scoring systems 
for SOM, Feldman et al. (1966) data included 


Normal group Homosexual grouP 
ama EG RC EC 
Het Hom Het Hom 
Feldman Scoring system 
Sm 43°94 879 24зо 4044 
a 457 437 10:68 gap 
Phillips scoring system 
o: 44°23 9:02 24°33 que 
р. 4°83 373 1115 таче 
Feldman et al. (1966) 
Mean 47°16 9:24 3r21 40°42 
S.D. 2:92 5:50 9:85 T€ 
+ " . 1 S sing 
the similarity between the mean scores obtained from both groups of subjects " 
the two scoring systems. ата? 
. . F n 
The present results differ in some respects from the original scores of Fel 
et al. Both normal grou 


nt 
. ^: rese 

ps produce very similar homosexual scores, but URP 
heterosexual scores are rather lower. 


ro 
Е ng 
{ я E This may be because the Feldma normal 
was specially selected for its known heterosexuality’ whereas the present „ual 
: > 5 
group was unselected. The two deviant groups produced very similar homos“ jj 
scores, but the present study's subjec 


cu 
E rose* 
ts obtained considerably lower hete 
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scores. ‘This would suggest that in general the present deviant subjects were more 
extreme than were the homosexual subjects tested by Feldman et al. 

Table 2 shows inconsistency data from the two groups of subjects for both scoring 
Systems. An inconsistency is obtained when the subjects' responses do not fit one 
of the eight possible consistent response patterns. These results confirm Phillips' 
prediction that some internal consistency information is indeed lost using his 


Table 2. Mean number of inconsistencies (and S.D.s) derived by alternative scoring 
methods for groups of normal and homosexual subjects 
Normal group Homosexual group 


a П 
Feldman scoring Phillips scoring Feldman scoring Phillips scoring 


Inconsistencies 


Heterosexual 
Mean 1°70 079 4°51 r47 
8:0; 1:85 1'09 3°15 1-60 
Homosexual 
Mean 2:40 140 2:56 112 
S.D. 224 r50 зп 1:47 


system, because since there are fewer possible response patterns, it is easier for а 
subject to produce a consistent one by chance alone. It can be seen that the range of 
inconsistencies is much reduced when the Phillips scoring is used. This result 
applies to both groups of subjects on both homo- and heterosexual scores. 
Whether or not this alteration in inconsistency information affects the discrimina- 
tion capacity of the test is examined in Table 3 which reports the results of discrimi- 
nant function analyses using the two scoring systems independently (an extension 
Of this work, with statistical analyses and discriminant function weightings, will 


€ reported at a later date). | | | 
Each discriminant analysis utilizes all four variables which can be derived from 


SOM (Heterosexual score, Homosexual score, Heterosexual inconsistencies and 


Tomosexual inconsistencies). 


Table 3. ‘Hits and misses’ derived from discriminant function analyses using two 
ЕЙ кырей, 
criterion groups and (а) Feldman’s and (b) Phillips’ scoring systems 


(a) Feldman: (0) Phillips: 
Predicted group Predicted group 
ee Sr 
Homosexual Heterosexual Homosexual Heterosexual 
Actual group Homosexual 42 1 42 I 
Heterosexual I 42 I 42 


The discriminant score obtained enables one to allocate each subject to his most 
.PPropriate group in terms of the four variables. The table indicates that both 
“coring systems of SOM produce remarkably accurate discrimination, and are 
“qually efficient using the present group of subjects. Both discriminant analyses 
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i i i ent m 
correctly classify 84 out of 86 subjects (a misclassification rate of 2:3 per cent) fror 
t i € Ц 0- 
the two groups. One subject is misclassified from both the ‘normal and hom 
sexual groups in each analysis, the same subjects being misclassified each time. 


CONCLUSION 


The present data indicate that the proposed Phillips’ scoring system for so 
produces very similar hetero- and homo-erotic orientation scores to the ong! * 
Feldman et al. scheme. The range of inconsistencies is reduced but discriminan 
function analyses using the present two groups indicates this reduction in incon- 
sistency information does not alter the highly successful levels of aper at 
obtainable with SOM. Since Phillips’ system reduces the number of items required 


н regs abl 
in SOM from 120 to 84, this would indicate that future workers could profitably 
consider the revised scoring system. 
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Fifty-three psychiatric patients were tested and retested on a battery of personality scales in 
order to confirm Foulds' and Presly's differentiation of these measures into those assessing 
stable and those assessing unstable personality characteristics. These authors arrived at their 
conclusions by analysing scale score distributions in normal and abnormal populations. In 
this study the criterion for differentiation consisted of change in scale scores from test to 
retest. Those scales measuring the unstable personality characteristics were expected to 
change significantly, whereas those measuring the stable personality characteristics were not. 

he 21scales used inthis study were taken from the Personal Disturbance Scaleofthe Symptom— 
Sign Inventory, the Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire, and the Hostility-Direction 
of Hostility Questionnaire. Five of the six predicted changes in tests scores did in fact occur. 
These findings were discussed with reference to the distinctions between symptoms, states 
and deviant and normal traits, and their relationship to psychopathology. 


Past research suggests that empirically useful distinctions can be made between 
Stable and changeable personality correlates of normal and pathological populations 
(Caine, 1970). Foulds (1961, 1965, 1971) has been a proponent of one such system 
Of distinctions. His criteria for differentiation of such correlates involve: (1) univer- 
Sality or non-universality of these in a population and (2) stability or change over 
time. Accordingly, symptom measures would be positively skewed in normals and 
Normally distributed or negatively skewed in psychiatric populations. Symptom 
Measures should change from test to retest. Measures of state should be normally 
distributed in normal but negatively skewed in pathological populations. State 
Measures are expected to change from test to retest. Measures of deviant traits 
Should be normally distributed in normal populations but should be negatively 
Skewed in abnormal populations. These should change little from test to retest. 

easures of normal traits should have scores normally distributed in both normal 
and abnormal populations and should be quite stable from test to retest. Past 
research findings (Foulds, 1971; Presly, 1971) suggest that the following scales meet 
the distribution criteria of symptoms and states as embodied in Foulds’ theorizing: 
the Personal Disturbance Scale of the Symptom-Sign Inventory (Foulds & Hope, 
1968), the Intropunitiveness scale of the Hostility-Direction of Hostility Question- 
Naire (Caine et al., 1967) and three scales from the 16 PF (Cattell & Stice, 1957). 

hese three scales are: Emotionally unstable (C—); Apprehensive, (О +) and Tense 
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Q.(+). The other scales of the HDHQ and the 16 PF had distributions in keeping 
j i eviant traits. ; " 

` ag version of the Personal Disturbance Scale of the M 
Inventory, Mayo (1967) observed significant change in a group of — T. ee 
over a six-week period. Philip (1971) observed that depressed patients S ve: 
intropunitive from test to retest but not less extrapunitive разавага d 
Hostility Questionnaire). He also observed that three scales of the е и 5 eigo 
significant change from test to retest, i.e. the C(—), O( -) and Q4(+) Soa d edis. 
changes took place after a six-week period. In effect, the forementioneo a 
suggest that Foulds’ second criterion, i.e. change, provides corroborating кас naal 
supporting his distinctions between symptoms, states, and traits. Before any 
conclusion could be made, however, there was a need for replication and €— 
validation of these findings with different subject samples. ‘he purpose of чаре ra 
investigation was to replicate and cross-validate the foregoing findings baie 
criterion of change as the relevant research tool. "The expectation from past rese 


stral deviant 
was that symptom and state measures would show change, whereas trait and 
trait measures would not. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


Я ЖЕ : А oderich 
Twenty-five patients of the London Psychiatric Hospital and 28 patients of the were 
Psychiatric Hospital were used as subjects. All were non-psychotic, non-organic an 


4 Р TON 2:8 years 
the ages of 20 and 59. Their mean age was 35:9 years with a standard deviation of 1279 Y 
There were 22 men and 31 women. 


Materials 


vas taken 

A battery of 21 scales was used in the study. The Personal Disturbance Scale уз tr" 

from the Symptom-Sign Inventory (Foulds & Hope, 1968). Two scales, паве Hostility 

punitiveness and Extrapunitiveness, were taken from nality 

Questionnaire (Caine et al. 2 
Factor Questionnaire, For 

analyses were done on sta; 


the Hostility-Direction 0 ч 
› 1967). Sixteen scales were used from the Sixteen mes 16 
m А (Cattell & Stice, 1957). For the HDHQ and the P 
ndard ten or sten scores. As described in Presly (1971), © cc 
Scales were created by summing scales from the HDHQ and the 16 PF. actors (— 
O(+), Q4(-) and Intropunitiveness made up a ‘general instability’ scale. Factors res 
L(+), Q( —) and Extrapunitiveness made up а ‘psychopathy’ scale. ‘The sten 5079 nce 
C(—), G(—) and Q4( —) were rey ssi 
Scores on these scales were above 5'5 and none was below. In this way, the maximum Р 
score on either combined scale wa: 


ore 


Procedure 


on^ 

All patients were given the test battery on admission and retested three weeks uem ntlY 

currently with retesting, they were rated as either ‘improved’ or ‘unimproved’, indep? iar 

of the test results. Subjective clinical judgement was used in making the ratings: , 
trists and nurses in case conferences 


an 
1 rated 28 patients, A psychologist rated 23 рай 
two patients were rated by their psychiatrists, he pet 
Changes were predicted for six scal i 


es in ‘improved’ groups. These scales ve 3 
veness, (C —), O(--), Q4(4-), and ‘general in etailé 


sonal Disturbance Scale, Intropuniti n Д 
А x 8 s, 0! - 

Since the directions of the changes were expected to be toward the normal pea e Ай 

t tests were used to test the null hypothesis and there were no differences betw?” | for 

mission and retest means. Differences at the 0'05 level were accepted as signific? 

1 tests. 
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RESULTS 


Of 53 retested patients, the improved group was composed of 9 men and 14 women. 
The unimproved group was composed of 13 men and 17 women. The clinical 
ratings were not related to the sex of the patient (y 2— 0:0007, d.f. = т). The mean age 
of the improved and unimproved groups was 36:30 and 35:66 years respectively. 

As predicted, the SSI/PD Scale scores changed significantly in the improved 
group. The score fell from 8:56 on admission to 5-78 on retest, a difference of 2-78 
(one-tailed ? test: t= -- 4:13; d.f.=22; P<o-oo1). The unimproved group did not 
change significantly (t= 4-077; d.f. — 29). 

Contrary to prediction, the Intropunitiveness scale did not change significantly 
either in the improved or the unimproved group; however, some decrement in 
intropunitiveness did take place in the former group. Changes in Extrapunitiveness 
in either group were not statistically significant. It is interesting to note that the 
improved group was more intropunitive than extrapunitive on admission, the res- 
pective means being 7:22 and 6:26 stens. The unimproved group, on the other hand, 
Was more extrapunitive than intropunitive with means of 7:17 and 6:80 respectively. 

As predicted, scores on factors C(—), O(+) and Q,(+) of the 16 PF changed 
Significantly. Factor C(—) score rose from 3:35 to 4-22 stens inthe improved group. 
A one-tailed t test revealed a significant difference (t= — 3-00; d.f.=22; P<0.01). 
Factor Q,(+) score fell significantly from 6-83 to 6:26 in the improved group 
(one-tailed test: t= + 2:33; d.f.=22; P<o-05). Factor O(+) score was also stat- 
istically significant as the score in the improved group fell from 7:26 to 6-48 (t= 
+186; d.f.=22; P<o-0s). All three changes were toward the mean and, in fact, 
On retest O and Q, scores were within the normal range for the improved group. 
The scales that were not expected to change in fact did not. The remaining 13 
Scales did not show significant changes. None of the 16 scales of the 16 PF changed 
in the unimproved group. . . . 

The ‘general instability’ scale score fell significantly (as predicted) in the improved 
Broup from a score of 28:96 to 26:26; however, the retest score wee still above the 
Normal range (t= + 3:26; d.f.=22; P<o-o1). The ‘psychopathy scale, on the 
other hand, showed no change. Neither the ‘general instability’ nor the psycho- 
Pathy’ scales showed statistically reliable changes from test to retest in the unim- 
Proved group. The correlation between the two scales was o62 (i, ев. 

For the total sample of 53 patients the SSI/PD and general instability’ scales 
changed significantly (P«o'or and «o5, respectively), independently of the 
‘mprovement ratings, whereas the ‘psychopathy’ scale did not. The respective 
retest correlations were 0°71, 0°79 and 0°72. : 

The test-retest correlations or stability coefficients for the improved group were 
8enerally lower than those for the unimproved group. In fact, the improved group 
Coefficients of Factors B, M and Q; failed to reach significance at the 0-05 level. 

? contrast, all the coefficients for the unimproved group were significant. 

, ‘Admission scores of the improved and unimproved groups were higher on general 
‘stability than on psychopathy. While the improved group scored higher on general 
"stability than the unimproved group, the latter patients scored higher on psycho- 
€ than those patients that improved subsequently. 
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А i , | P son 
Post hoc analysis of the initial test scores in relation to the improv ement — 

did not suggest any prognostically useful indices. None of the 21 scales сета 

differentiated between those patients that subsequently improved from those 

did not. 


DISCUSSION 


The results support the hypothesis that while symptom and state measures ae 
towards the normal range with a decrease in pathology, trait measures (both norma 
and deviant) do not. Four out of the five scales that Presly (1971) had designated E 
state measures showed significant changes in improved psychiatric patients. On u : 
other hand, scales thought to be measures of normal or deviant trait characteristic 
showed no changes. еа to 
Of the scales expected to change, only the Intropunitiveness scale score faile ре 
reach statistical significance (P «o'10). This result may have been due either s a 
brevity of the test-retest interval or to the nature of the sample. Studies in w = 
longer periods were used (e.g. 4 or 6 weeks) did in fact demonstrate significa . 
decreases in intropunitiveness (Philip, 1971; Mayo, 1967). Both these studies ен 
however, concerned with depressed patients, many of whom were psychotic, m 
none of the present sample was diagnosed as psychotic. In contrast, since ү M 
Personal Disturbance Scale scores changed in the improved group after only Bie 
weeks, it would seem that the scale is a more sensitive measure of therapeutic m 
than has previously been found. When Mayo (1967) tested its predecessor, 
Personal Illness Scale, changes were observed after six weeks and not after three. 1 
Except in the case of Intropunitiveness, these results suggest that Presly lee 
correctly differentiated the scales of the 16 PF and the HDHQ into state and n 
measures. Factors C( —), O(4-), Q4(+) and ‘general instability’ appear to Hn ufi 
States as assessed by personality questionnaires. The very low stability ne 
of Factors B, M and Q, suggest that additional scales may also be sensitive to cha tion 
inthe mental status of patients. However, these findings must be viewed уй с ally 
and followed up in future research since the ż tests for these scales were not statist 
significant. 
Future research might also examine Philip’s 
groups have a slight tendency to score higher o 
neuroticism. This tendency was not observed i 
significant differences between improved and 
Speculative explanations of this discrepanc 


between the two studies, but only further re: 
by Philip's study. 


. уе 
(1971) suggestion that unim p" 
n measures of intropunitivenes e 
n our study. Not one scale reg” ng. 
unimproved groups at initial t€ 
y involve methodological 


difference 
Ee 
:ons гаї 
Search can answer the question 
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The performance of 36 thought-disordered schizophrenics, 24 non-thought-disordered 
schizophrenics, 18 manics and 33 depressives was compared on four measures derived fron 
the Bannister-Fransella Grid Test of Thought Disorder, i.e. Intensity, Consistency, егте" 
Consistency and Social Deviation. On all four measures, the thought-disordered schizo 
phrenics had significantly poorer scores than the other groups, which did not differ among 
themselves. Within a subgroup of 19 schizophrenics, each of the four measures correlate 
significantly with clinical ratings of the severity of thought disorder. However, when 2 
effects of Intensity and Consistency were each partialled out, the correlation between Eleme es 
Consistency and clinical ratings was reduced to insignificance whereas when Element мет 
sistency was partialled out, Intensity and Consistency remained significantly correlate zi y 
the ratings. It is argued that, not only has the Bannister-Fransella test been succes? mee 
cross-validated as a measure of thought disorder, but that the results also support Banniste 
explanation that low scores on the test reflect a loose construct system. 


Various measures have been derived from the Bannister-Fransella Grid Tue м 
Thought Disorder (Bannister & Fransella, 1967); this study considers four: vane 
sity, Consistency, Social Deviation and Element Consistency. Bannister & Fr 

sella (1966) and Bannister et al. (1971) found that both Intensity and Consiste? 
SCORES: were significantly lower in clinically thought-disordered schizophre? 5. 
than in other schizophrenics (not thought-disordered) depressives and пешоб 
The results of Foulds et al. (1967) and Spelman et а]. (ёт) were less impress” : 
although they provided some evidence for the validity of these measures- sine 
Poole (1970) concluded from a retrospective study that Intensity and Consiste" 


В er Aa E on” 
‘failed to discriminate between clinically assessed thought-disordered and v 


d 
" an 
thought-disordered at an acceptable level of significance’. While Intensity M 


Consistency are measures of the structure and organization of a construct °) 4 that 
Social Deviation (Bannister et al., 1971) relates to the content of the syste™ rip 
it measures the degree of abnormality of patterning of construct relation? ply 
Bannister et al. (1971) found that this measure also distinguished signifi? ht^ 
between thought-disordered schizophrenics and patients who were not th^ suf? 
disordered. Finally, Frith & Lillie (1972) have recently shown that a fourth dii 
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Element Consistency (Bannister & Mair, 1968), also discriminates between clinically 
thought-disordered and non-disordered patients. Element Consistency is a measure 
of the stability of the ranks for the same construct on two occasions, and is thus the 
equivalent of the test-retest reliability of the rankings. 

One aim of the present study is to provide further evidence relevant to the validity 
of these four scores as measures of thought disorder. However, in addition to this 
empirical question, there is the theoretical issue of why these test scores are related 
to clinical thought disorder. Bannister (1960, 1962) and Frith & Lillie (1972) have 
advanced different explanations, and a second aim of the present study is to provide 


evidence relevant to these. 


METHOD 


Patients 

Four groups were compared: schizophrenics with, and without, clinical evidence of thought 
disorder, manics and depressives. All were aged 17-60, with no clinical evidence of brain 
damage and had not previously done the grid test. The two schizophrenic groups completed 
the Mill Hill Scale. Some characteristics of the patients are shown in Table r. 


Table т. Characteristics of the four groups 
Thought-disordered Not thought-disordered 


schizophrenics schizophrenics Manics — Depressives 

n 36 24 18 33 
Male/Female 21/15 13/11 11/7 14/19 
Age 

Mean 32:8 23°3 371 49:6 

Range 17-60 19-50 19-58 22-60 

S.D. 142 10'4 1277 UF 
IO (Mill Hill Scale) 

Mean то! 99 

Range 82-130 80-126 

S.D. 1577 14:2 


No attempt was made to match the groups on age, sex or intelligence since in general these 
do not affect grid test scores (Bannister et al., 1971), although specific exceptions will be 
Considered below. No satisfactory measure of chronicity could be established, since many of 
the patients had had several, relatively short, previous hospital admissions or had been treated 
el Out-patients, etc., so that the distinction between ‘illness’ and ‘recovery’ was by no means 
Clear, 

Thought-disordered schizophrenics. These were 36 patients, with a diagnosis of schizo- 
Phrenia, from the admission wards of two hospitals. Most had been judged by at least two 
Clinicians to be showing clear evidence of thought disorder, although in some cases the 
Judgement was made by a single, experienced clinician. The judgements were made on the 

asis of a clinical interview, the clinicians using the criteria of Mayer-Gross et al. (1954) and 
the patients being assessed at most 24 hours before doing the grid test. 

Not thought-disordered schizophrenics. These were 24 patients from the same wards who 
had been diagnosed as schizophrenic. Most had been judged by at least two clinicians to be 
showing no evidence of thought disorder at interview, although in some cases the judgement 
Ota single clinician was used. o 

A one раво вайны thought-disordered’ classification was used because, 
With several different clinicians making the ratings, it would not have been very meaningful 
to assess and compare the severity of the thought disorder. However, included in the total 
Sample was a subgroup of 19 schizophrenic patients who had all been assessed by the same 
Wo experienced psychiatrists. Fifteen of these were in the ‘thought-disordered’ and five 
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in the ‘not thought-disordered' groups; a further seven schizophrenics assessed by ee 
clinicians were excluded from the study because of disagreement between the sd och 
the presence of thought disorder. For these r9, the severity of disorder was recorde s ably 
clinician on a 100 mm line marked ‘no thought-disorder’ at one end and ‘very cons! веч d. 
thought-disordered' at the other. These ratings were made independently, and the mea s 
the two was used in subsequent analyses. The mean rating of the 19 schizophrenics m 
34 mm (s.D.—29:0 mm, range о-88 mm). This subgroup comprised 12 females i der] 
males, and did not differ significantly from the remaining schizophrenics in age or Mi 
Scale scores. : 3i 
Manics. The 18 manics were patients in a brain metabolism research unit. All were ma lié 
depressive (bipolar), i.e. had had at least one manic episode and one depressive episode in t E 
past, both severe enough to require treatment. Each patient, in the opinion of at least tw 
experienced clinicians, was manic or hypomanic at the time of testing. cud ai 
Depressives. The 33 depressives were also patients in the research unit and comprisec, 
depressed manic-depressives (bipolars), i.e. patients who were manic-depressive according 
to the above criteria, but who were depressed at the time of testing ; and 18 depressed reuman 
depressives (unipolars), each of whom had had at least three episodes of primary og dep 
without mania, severe enough to be treated. Each patient, in the opinion of at least 
experienced clinicians, was clinically depressed at the time of testing. 
Measures 


d: 
The Bannister-Fransella (1967) test was administered and four measures were call 
Intensity and Consistency (as in Bannister & Fransella, 1967), Social Deviance (as in Bann! 
et al., 1971), Element Consistency (as in Frith & Lillie, 1972). 
RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Relation with thought disorder 


The scores of the four groups on the four measures are shown in Table 2. :ccantlY 
Intensity and Consistency. The thought-disordered schizophrenics had significa” not 
lower Intensity and Consistency scores than the other three groups, 1.6. à 


А al 
Table 2. Group scores on Consistency, Intensity, Element Consistency and 50 
Deviation 


а 5 jatio” 
Consistency Intensity Element Consistency Social Dev” 
— — —ї—— ,.— ———— quem 
n Mean s. Mean sp. Mean sp, Mean 
Thought- 
disordered 
schizo- 254 
phrenics 36 o41  o32 8 А 7 2:28 
Not thought- з 366 546 9r 
disordered 
Schizo- 187 
phrenics 24 057 0°34 1093 426 305- s 1.21 227 
Manics | 18 063 0:28 1134 479 med ct ata 1:78 29 
Depressives 33 059 0-26 1207 480 291-21 123:06 100 
Í; 
. . B 070° © 
thought-disordered schizophrenics: Intensity—Mann-Whitney U = 200; la оо? 
Consistency—U —298, P<o-02 ; 


i the manics: Intensity—U — 159» JF pe 
Consistency—U = 196, Р<о:оо9; and the depressives: Intensity—U=* 

00001; Consistency—U = 402, P< о:оод (all one-tailed tests). d Cor 
, Bannister & Fransella (1966, 1967) recommended the use of Intensity 20 49 B 
sistency in conjunction, with cut-off scores of 1000 for Intensity and +° 
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Consistency. Using these criteria, 21 of the thought-disordered schizophrenics were 
correctly identified as thought-disordered and 58 of the 75 patients in the other 
groups were correctly categorized as not (y?— 13:74; d.f.=1; P<o-oor, one-tailed 
test). 

Among the subgroup of 19 schizophrenics, the correlation coefficients (Pearson 7) 
between rated severity of thought disorder and test scores were: Intensity, r= — 0-73 
(P « o:o1) and Consistency, r= —0-63 (Р <о:о1). 

None of the differences between the not thought-disordered schizophrenics, the 
manics and the depressives was significant. Within the depressive group, there were 
no differences between the 15 bipolar and the 18 unipolar depressives. Intensity and 
Consistency were not related to age, sex or Mill Hill Scale scores. 

The results thus show clearly that Intensity and Consistency scores discriminate 
between thought-disordered schizophrenics and other psychotic groups; within the 
schizophrenic group they are significantly correlated with the clinical severity of 
thought disorder. The present findings are impressive in that some of the patients 
in the ‘thought-disordered’ group were not severely disordered, e.g. one had a 
mean rating of only 16 mm, and two of 18 mm, from the ‘no thought disorder’ end 
of the 100 mm line. Moreover, the case records showed that some of the patients 
in the not thought disordered schizophrenic group had exhibited thought disorder 
earlier in their illness. 

The present findings therefore confirm the findings of Bannister & Fransella 
(1966) and of Bannister et al. (1971) and support their contention that the clinical 
Signs of thought disorder are closely associated with low Intensity and Consistency 
Scores on the grid test. 

The more clear-cut results of this study, as compared to those of Foulds et al. 
(1967) and of Spelman et al. (1971), may reflect the smaller proportion of chronic 
Patients in the present sample. Both previous studies noted that grid test scores 
Were more closely related to rated thought disorder in acute than in chronic patients, 
and Foulds et al. (1967) suggested that this might be because of the difficulty of 
assessing the severity of the disorder in patients who had been hospitalized for along 
time. In the present study, all the patients had only recently been admitted to 

ospital, although most had had previous admissions. 

The difference between the present results and those of Poole (1970) probably 
Teflects the fact that, whereas the patients in the present study pere of relatively 
Undisputed diagnosis, those of Poole had been referred primarily because of the 
Possibility that thought disorder was present. It is to be expected that, when 
doubtful’ cases are used in a study of concurrent validity, only low correlations 
Will be found between test scores and clinical ratings, since by definition the latter 
аге uncertain and unreliable and provide an inadequate criterion. In Poole’s study, 

ere was no way of deciding which of the two decisions—that based on testscores 
ч that on clinical judgements—was correct, if either. Clearly, doubtful cases 

Ust be investigated, since it is with these that the test will usually be used in clinical 
Practice, However, with ‘doubtful’ cases it would probably be more useful to assess 

© redictive validity of the test, and the long-term consequences of grid scores. 

€ results with the manics can be contrasted with those of Mellsop et al. (1971) 
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who found that Intensity, but not Consistency, differentiated between 12 nope з 
24 thought-disordered schizophrenics, and with those of Breakey & Gooda oe 
These latter authors concluded that ‘the test is not a useful instrument Аав 
tinguishing schizophrenics from manics’ or manics and ea ora a 
normals, an unsurprising finding, considering that it is a measure of thoug үт А 
order rather than a diagnostic test of schizophrenia, and Breakey & Goodall di à 
distinguish between the thought-disordered and other schizophrenics. This ү 
because they considered that to do so would be ‘to introduce bias from the sta 2 
although it might be argued that to exclude from a validation study the very featu 


e B es ; тоге 
which the grid test was explicitly designed to measure is to introduce bias of a 
serious kind. 


Social Deviation. The Social Deviati 
Table 2. Those of the thought- 
(i.e. more abnormal) than those 


on scores of the four groups are shown in 
disordered schizophrenics were significantly higher 
of the not thought-disordered schizophrenics г 
10:04; d.f.=2; P «oor, one-tailed test), the manics (y? — 6-00; d.f. =2;Р<0 5, 
one-tailed test), and the depressives (y?=8-08; d.f.=2; P « o«o2, one-tailed ж 
The correlation coefficient (biserial 7) between the 19 clinical ratings and оз 
Deviation was 0:58 (Р<о:от). None of the differences between the not thoug 
disordered groups was Statistically significant. Ban- 
Social Deviation was not related to age or Mill Hill Scale scores; although les 
nister eż al. (1971) found that females had significantly lower scores than ma €^ 
this was not so in any of the present four groups. Jini- 
These results thus confirm the main finding of Bannister et al. (1971) that ¢ 
cally thought-disordered patients have abnormally high Social Deviation wm 
Element Consistency. On this score also, the thought-disordered schizophre" | 
differed from the other groups (see Table 2). They had lower (i.e. more abia 
scores than the not thought-disordered schizophrenics (0 = 185; P < o-ooo1, mmn 
test), and the manics (U=141; Р «o-ooo2, one-tailed test) and the depres 


Í х 6 оп 7 
(U=272; P<o-o001, one-tailed test). The correlation coefficient (Pears 
between rated thought dis 


order and Element Consistency was —0:53 pos 
None of the differences between the not thought-disordered groups was Km Hill 
Element Consistency was not significantly related to age or sex, nor to Mi 
Scale scores. This latter 


finding contrasts with that of Frith & Lillie (1972) 
found that Element Consi 


Stency was significantly correlated with IQ. ishe$ 
The present results theref i 


-tingui 
ore suggest that Element Consistency Cee ih 
between thought-disordered patients and other clinical groups, and that w! 
Schizophrenic group, 


it is correlated with Severity of thought disorder, as 
clinically. This confirms the finding of 


Frith & Lillie (1972). 


6556 


Explanation of results 


and Consistency scores on the grid test, апс "ine 
thought disorder, are cons 
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relationships between constructs are weak and unstable. Social Deviation (Bannister 
et al., 1971) is regarded as a reflection of the sort of distorted construct system which 
may precede a breakdown in structure. McPherson et al. (19714, b) have also sugges- 
ted that thought disorder, and other symptoms of schizophrenia such as affective 
flattening, and ‘non-integrated’ delusions, reflect a loosened construct system. 

Frith & Lillie (1972), on the other hand, propose that poor performance on the 
grid test is due instead to ‘a difficulty in extracting relevant information from com- 
plex visual stimuli which results in a low discriminability of the elements presented 
in the grid test’, Patients’ Element Consistency scores are held to reflect the extent 
to which they can discriminate among the grid test photographs. Frith & Lillie cite 
as evidence in support of their explanation their findings that Element Consistency 
distinguished between thought-disordered and other patients at least as well as did 
Intensity and Consistency; and that when the effects of Element Consistency were 
partialled out, the significant correlations of Intensity and Consistency with 
clinical thought disorder disappeared. The importance of this latter finding is 
somewhat reduced by their additional finding, which was not reported, that 
when the effects of Intensity and of Consistency were each partialled out, the 
Significant correlation between Element Consistency and clinical thought 
disorder also disappeared (Frith, personal communication). Moreover, of course, 
Partial correlations indicate nothing about how variables affect one another causally. 

Finally, different results of partialling out were obtained in the present study. 
With Element Consistency partialled out, the clinical ratings correlated —0r62 
(P<o-or) with Intensity and —0:48 (P<o-05) with Consistency. With Intensity 
Partialled out, the clinical ratings correlated + 0-20 (n.s.) with Element Consistency; 
with Consistency partialled out, the correlation between the ratings and Element 
Consistency was — 0-29 (n.s.). Thus the result of eliminating the effects of Intensity 
and of Consistency is to reduce to insignificance the relationship between Element 
Consistency scores and the severity of thought disorder, as clinically rated. 

Even if it is demonstrated, by other means, that patients who perform badly on the 
grid test have a perceptual dysfunction of the sort hypothesized by Frith & Lillie, 
this would not, as they appear to believe, be incompatible with an explanation in 
terms of loose constructs. Bruner (1957), Helson (1967) and others have discussed 
how an individual’s conceptual system can affect his perceptions. Any ‘difficulty 
in extracting relevant information’ from the grid photographs which thought- 
disordered patients experience may be a direct consequence of their loose, inco- 
herent construct system failing to provide criteria for deciding what information 
7s relevant to discriminating among people according to their personality. In other 
Words, while Frith & Lillie can argue that it is the dysfunction measured by Element 
Consistency which produces low Intensity and Consistency scores, it can equally 
well be argued that the dysfunction measured by low Intensity and Consistency 
Produces low Element Consistency. The question of which comes first in the байга 
chain cannot be resolved їп a correlational study such as this one, or Frith & Lillie s. 
However, one finding of the present study may be relevant. Although Frith & 
Lillie claim that low Intensity and Consistency scores are a direct consequence of the 
dysfunction measured by Element Consistency, only 35 of the 54 patients (65 per 
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cent) with abnormally low Element Consistency scores (i.e. below Frith & Lillie's 
cut-off of 250) have also ‘thought-disordered’ scores on Intensity and a 
It is not clear from Frith & Lillie’s account why the perceptual dysfunction a 
they hypothesize does not always produce abnormal grid test scores. On the ot s 
hand, all of the 38 patients with Intensity and Consistency scores below Bannister 
Fransella's (1966) recommended cut-off point had Element Consistency scores 
below 250. This is exactly what would be expected if a loose construct system leads 
to a patient having difficulty in making relevant perceptual discriminations. 
Finally, it should be noted that Frith & Lillie's explanation would not seem to 

predict the finding of McPherson & Buckley ( 1970) that thought-disordered schizo- 


phrenics had abnormal scores on the grid test only when ranking the photographs 
in terms of the usual personality constructs but not w 
to physical constructs. On the other hand, this findin 
Construct theory explanation. 


'hen ranking them according 
g is compatible with a Personal 
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The Wilson-Patterson Conservatism Scale: A Reappraisal 


By ALEX ROBERTSON anp RAY COCHRANE 


M.R.C. Unit, University Department of Psychiatry, Royal Edinburgh Hospital, 
Edinburgh 


theses. The 15 items with loadi 
'specific content area of Social attitudes’ 


19 per cent of the variance, this was alm 
largest factor, 


i some 
; and while the first factor accounted for Le. v 
ost three times the amount contributed by t! 


| m | КЕ T" f this 

The present Investigation was intended as a further test of the unidimensionality xf both 
instrument. The scale was administered to a total of 329 first- and third-year s qim oe 
Sexes in the Arts, Law and Social Science faculties of Edinburgh University, an 


Т yer ents 
according to the Procedure suggested by Wilson & Patterson (1968). A principal compon! 
analysis was conducted on this material. 


. " " son 
Table 1. Item-whole correlations and factor loadings for the Wilson-Patte 
Conservatism Scale (x= 329) 
Factors 
EE E E ИН PEDE 
Unrotated Rotated 
A creme 
E E НИ — 
Item x IV 
Item whole I I II IH " 
1. Death penalty 0:36 0:38 0:03 —0'04 o:18 ae 
2. Evolution theory o'16 0:18 O17 0:13 0:04 p 
3. School uniforms 044 0:48 o'16 oog o'o4 0:02 
4. Striptease shows 0:28 0:32 озо 0-65 — 0°04 p 
5. Sabbath observance 0°43 0:53 0:64 соз. —о:06 030 
6. Beatniks 0'42 0:43 0'04 0:54 0'21 0:27 
7. Patriotism O'41 0:45 org боз ool o2 
8. Modern art 0:26 0:24. or о`12 0'33 0:02 
9. Self-denial 0°30 0:30 017 014 — o:06 ot 
10. Working mothers 0°33 0:35 0:16 0:03 0:09 _oot 
11. Horoscopes 0-04 — 0:06 — 0:09 —o-07 0-08 _ool 
12. Birth control 0-18 019 0:06 — 0:03 015 
13. Military drill O'4I 0:46 0-13 —о:06 0'07 0:1 
14. Co-education 0-32 0:34 0-04 0:13 0:16 
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Table 1—continued 


Factors 
Unrotated Rotated 
—— ano ————— 
Item x 

Item whole I I II III IV 

I5. Divine law. 048 0:56 0:76 O10 0'05 — 
16. Socialism 041 от осо —o'o1 — 003 o24 
17. White superiority 0:22 0:23 0°07 o'or 0:74 O13 
18. Cousin marriage 0:25 0:29 0'09 — 0:02 —o-o1 O'II 
I9. Moral training 042 0:48 0:30 O14 —o'os — oor 
20. Suicide 0:30 O'31 0:20 o'12 =I —0:07 
21. Chaperones O'21 0:22 O'12 —0'07 — 0:04 —o'02 
22. Legalized abortion O31 O35 0:20 O21 O17 —o'10 
23. Empire-building o:28 0:32 0:02 0:03 O'31 002 
24. Student pranks oro 0:07 осо 0:42 — 0:04 о'об 
25. Licensing laws 0:36 0:34 0'09 o'18 —o'1o 0:20 
26. Computer music 0:28 0'25 — 0'06 0°33 —0'13 —004 
27. Chastity 0:48 0:56 0'53 O'II —o'1o o'os 
28. Fluoridation O17 O15 0:03 —o-or o'18 —o'o5 
29. Royalty 0:45 0'50 0:26 —013 002 O17 
30. Women judges 0:20 o'19 O'II 002 о'от 0'04 
31. Conventional clothes озі 035 017 O'II O'14 004 
2. ‘Teenage drivers O15 O15 — 0:02 0'09 0'04. —007 
33. Apartheid o18 0°25 — 0:06 — 0'03 0:75 0:05 
34. Nudist camps 044 0:48 о'о8 0-62 —0:06 O14 
35. Church authority 042 0:51 0:70 0:06 0'05 — 0:08 
36. Disarmament 0-28 o:28 —o'o5 —o'o5 0°33 —0'03 
37. Censorship 0:46 0:53 0:36 0'12 —o'or 0°20 
38. White lies 027 0:27 o:o8 Org — 0'02 O'OI 
39. Birching o:38 0:39 0:09 0:12 o'o5 0:74 
40. Mixed marriage 0:35 0:38 0:04 0'31 0:28 оо 
41. Strict rules 0:37 O'4I 0'12 oro oor Ors 
42. Jazz O14 Ors O'II —0'02 0:02 особ 
43. Straitjackets 0:16 O'I4. о'от —0:07 0:03 0:20 
44. Casualliving 0:38 043 0:32 0:37 ool 0:00 
45. Learning Latin o:16 O'12 особ — 0:04 —O0'21 0'05 
46. Divorce 0:32 040 0'25 008 — 0°02 0'02 
47. Inborn conscience 0:25 024 O17 oob оо 0:16 
48. Coloured immigration 0:38 043 O'21 0:05 0'45 0'23 
49. Bible truth 044. 0:53 0:75 0'09 0:06 oro 
50. Pyjama parties 0:29 0:30 009 0:69 oor —o'os 
Variance accounted for (°%) 12:9 6-3 46 37 


Item-whole correlations. Separate analyses for men and women had previously yielded a 
virtually identical factor structure. It is of note that the first factor accounts for only 12:9 
Per cent and factors I-IV combined for less than 28 per cent of the total variance. Inspection 
of the first (unrotated) factor suggests a fairly definite religious component, with chastity, 
Divine law, Sabbath observance, censorship and church authority all loaded above 0-5 on this 
factor. With Varimax rotation this structure is confirmed, Divine law, Bible truth, church 
authority and Sabbath observance all being loaded above 0°6 on this first factor. Factors 
II-IV seem equally specific in their referents and are of course orthogonal to factor Iand to 
€ach other. Factor II appears to have evinced a rather prurient dimension of sexuality, while 
factor III is clearly racial in content. As such, these are respectively similar to Wilson’s 


(1970) factor III and identical to his factor П. 
ne must therefore conclude, on the strength of these results, that the C scale does not 
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measure a general dimension of conservatism. This impression is strengthened by examina- 
tion of the item-whole correlations. While, with a sample of 329, a rho of about o:12 i uil 
an acceptable level of significance, one would not expect 10 out of 5o items to correlate less 


than o:2 with the overall C score if a general factor of conservatism is indeed measured by the 
scale. 
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East African Undergraduates' Attitudes Concerning the 
Concept: Intelligence 


By MALLORY WOBER 
Department of Sociology, Makerere University, Uganda 


Ombredane et al. (1958) were the principal investigators who introduced the idea, based on 
work in the Congo, that speed was a variable that had to be given special attention in testing 
people with little or no school experience. Unless more time was allowed than was conven- 
tional in Euro-American testing, devices intended to measure cognitive power would reflect 
speed instead. This has been acknowledged and applied by at least one recent African 
investigator (Yoloye, 1971). Nutritionists have hypothesized that slower speed may be 
linked with dietary variables such as heavy carbohydrate consumption in many tropical 
countries; one might add to this that endemic diseases could also affect tempo of physical 
and cognitive functioning. 

On the other hand, Wober found (1973) that among villagers in Buganda the concept 
obugexi (intelligence/wisdom) was associated оп a semantic differential scale with slowness, 
while among village teachers this was less so, and medical students linked intelligence (in 
English) with speed; further (Wober, 1972) when saying which one of each of several pairs 
of men in line drawings was the more intelligent, which the faster, etc., concordances were 
found among illiterate adults and primary school children in Ankole (Southern Uganda) 
between obugyezi (intelligence) and slowness, and also between omunyabwengye (wisdom) 
and slowness. Among secondary pupils the distinct concordance with slowness had disap- 
Peared, and a suggestion of an association between these cognitive concepts and speed had 
begun to appear. 

It is therefore worth investigating in various African groups, not only how speed of func- 
tioning is physiologically affected (which is not the concern here), but also how attitudes may 
help structure people's approach to cognitive performance. 

Instead of asking for direct associations between two ideas, as on a semantic differential 
Scale, an indirect approach was used. Second-year undergraduates in Social Work and 
Administration at Makerere University were asked to consider each of 28 jobs and each of 14 
Characteristics. They were to pair each in turn and to indicate on a seven-point scale to what 
extent they saw the job and the characteristic associated in actual operation in society (i.e. 
not as they thought it ideally should be). Each point was exemplified by a phrase: very much: 
1,... justa little: 4, .. . not at all: 7; but it was explained that the points should be regarded 
as equidistant, and the phrases just as mere guidelines. 

Subjects had somewhat over 50 min. in which to make 392 ratings, approximately 8 s 
on average for each. Some subjects actually finished in halfan hour, while others exceeded the 
time allotted, which did not, however, matter much. E 

The ratings given by all the subjects were summed, for each job x characteristic association; 
these sums were ranked within each characteristic for each job, and correlations then com- 
puted between characteristics. Thus social prestige and intelligence were correlated, prestige 
and good pay, etc., giving a complete matrix, which was factor analysed. A separate factor 
analysis was produced for one subgroup of 15 males, and another for the subgroup of eight 
females. 

The two factor analyses are shown in Table т. The correlation matrices had revealed 
Stronger correlations among the male group; in 68 cases the male group showed more signifi- 
cant correlation coefficients linking two characteristics, while in 23 instances only did the 
females have more significant coefficients. 

The first factor appears to have a very similar structure for both subgroups of respondents, 
and to a lesser extent this is true with the second factor. 'The first factor may suitably be 
labelled as an ‘elite’ concept, on which intelligence is highly loaded, but quickness is not. 
The second factor is one of ‘bonhomie’ ; this bonhomie is not specifically labile (or sluggish) as 
quickness is virtually absent from this construct. Instead, quickness appears in a third, rather 
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7 ale 
Table 1. Rotated factor matrices for a male (first entered loadings) and a feme 
| group of undergraduates 


Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 Factor 4 
шн —— dA F ai se F 
Characteristic M F M F M " 
Cheerfulness 20 o8 96 87 —os —о4 - : 7 а 
Social prestige 80 89 29 14 —26 o2 ж а is 
Intelligence 76 sr 38 15 —31 2 Wo 2а 
Good рау 82 85 o8 —14 —46 31 Н 50 
Social usefulness 38 21 31 50 o9 48 Е d Eo 
Persistence 74 44 17 38 16 63 a e 
Superstitiousness —24 —27 об —12 58 o4 Н = 
Interest 85 54 35 30 —14 67 =i a 
Friendliness 31 21 87 78 16 2 T : А 23 
Wisdom $4 77 40 15 —13 19 : ia 
Happiness 58 66 70 52 — 10 2 = ud 
Quickness 17 07 оо —04 — 86 92 oo d 
Conscientiousness 44 62 50 18 —18 62 = 45 5 
Resourcefulness 79 79 29 32 —11 19 —23 
Cumulative "m 
eigenvalues 603 52:2 731 633 794 73:5 84 


i А А ч š e ati tween 
small, factor. In this factor there is alow loading for intelligence. The correlations be 
quickness and intelligence were 


ither 
931 for the male group and o:32 among the female, ne 
reaching significance at the 005 level. 


The evidence among these sociolo 
gence and quickness are not system 
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Intellectual Imbalance: A Perceptual Hypothesis 


By JOHN McFIE 
Department of Child Psychiatry, Guy’s Hospital* 


The process of standardization of intellectual tests, together with the high levels of inter- 
correlation between different subtests, implies that any individual will tend to achieve similar 
levels onthesubtests. Some individualsnevertheless show considerable discrepancies between 
subtest scores; and the degree of inter-test variability in normal subjects has been analysed 
by Field (1960), who found that, for the Verbal and Performance IQs on the Wechsler 
Scales, a difference of 20 points or more is to be expected in not more than ro per cent of the 
population. 

The consequences to an individual of such a degree of intellectual imbalance have received 
little attention. They may do little more than determine his interests and his choice of occu- 
pation; or they may, particularly in children, be associated with emotional disturbance 
attributable to the intellectual imbalance. The individual with lower verbal ability may have 
difficulty in establishing social relationships, or may suffer from reading retardation (Warring- 
ton, 1967), while one with lower performance level may be bad at games and other practical 
tasks, the extreme being the ‘clumsy child’ described by Walton et al. (1962). 

Discussion of the possible reasons for such an imbalance has likewise been limited. It is 
recognized that some cases are associated with perinatal difficulties, and *minimal brain 
damage' may be adduced as a cause; in others, e.g. cases of Klinefelter's or of Turner's 
syndromes, genetic factors clearly play a part (Polani, 1969). These explanations would 
account, however, for only a small proportion of the individuals with wide verbal-perform- 
ance discrepancy in the whole population. Of more general applicability would be the 
environmental factor postulated by Bernstein (1960), who found that subjects of lower social 
Class attained lower scores on a verbal test (Mill Hill Vocabulary) than did subjects of higher 
Social class, matched for ability on a ‘non-verbal’ test (Raven's Matrices). This association 
With social class is supported by examination of WISC test results presented by Kniveton 
& Pike (1972) of random samples of children drawn for an entirely different purpose: of the 
nine middle-class children six had higher VIOs and only one a higher PIQ, while of the nine 
Working-class children seven had higher PIQs and only two higher VIOs. 

Investigation. The possibility that verbal-performance intellectual imbalance might be a 
factor in the occurrence of emotional disorder was examined by counting the number of cases 
With a discrepancy of 20 or more IQ points in either direction in 800 consecutive patients seen 
inthis Department. There were 89 such cases, i.e. approximately 11 per centofthe population 
of patients, agreeing very well with the 10 per cent expected on the basis of Field's analysis. 
It does not appear, therefore, that intellectual imbalance of this degree is likely to be a factor 
Predisposing to the occurrence of psychiatric disorder, though it may in individual cases be an 
aggravating factor. 

From this group of cases with intellectual imbalance (and including two normal adults) 2x 
Subjects with no evidence of acquired cerebral lesion were selected at random Gn effect, were 
Seen consecutively as they were referred to the Department) and, in addition to being given 
at least eight subtests of the appropriate Wechsler scale (four verbal, including Digit Span, 
and four performance), were given a test of span of apprehension for visual non-verbal 
material. This consisted of estimation of the number of scattered dots in groups exposed for 
approximately тоо ms. Slides of irregularly distributed white spots, from 1 to roin number, 
9n a black background, were exposed in a domestic slide-viewer modified to give an approxi- 
Mately roo ms exposure at an illumination well above threshold (Boyd, 1972). The slides 
Were exposed in a random order four times each, and the largest number of dots correctly 
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" subject's visual span. (This proce- 
ек ve = pass tes Seg s ay d estimation, which diet ves 
dure is analogous to i i lefthemisphere lesion. 
говар rmal controls in cases of right but not of le p 
Miis, Misses EGE ane ean spent] Ма Hide БТ pecu Sr 
Performance (range 65-114) IQs; their social ааа pm os aca 
an Digit Span Forward was 7:3 (range 5-9) and mean Vi Verbal IQs 
ВЕ ). Ten subjects (ages 8-25 years) had higher Performance (98-145) than i» (range 
tee case their social classes were I, 1; II, 4; III, 4: IV, 1; mean Digit Span ык) eB both 
4-6) and Dot Span 6'1 (range 5-8). For these groups, the differences (s ut using the 
Digit Span (U = 12, P < o:o1) and mean Dot Span (U= 26,P< 9°05) were signi rne: a part 
Mann-Whitney test. It mightbe objected that immediate repetition of digits ile эў vencer 
of the Digit Span subtest of the Wechsler scales, but as this part of the subtest in peo сеги 
butes at the most some 15 per cent to the Verbal total it is unlikely to account for IQ = dnd 
of the order observed; and for the Visual Span data this objection cannot of course bea inl 
It is suggested therefore that discrepancies between Verbal and Performance me ie 
an individual superiority for processing auditory verbal or visual non-verbal е Pedo 
perceptual level, with the implication of a corresponding superiority of left or of rig Sr aue 
phere function at this level. It will be noted that there is a slightly higher icum А higher 
jects from social classes I and II in the group with higher Verbal than in the one wi nt with 
Performance IQs, as was noted in the data of Kniveton & Pike. While this is consiste одн: 
Bernstein’s observation that subjects of higher social class tended to have higher n (an 
Scores, it seems unlikely that the correspondingly higher means for auditory verbal d b 
vice versa for those with higher Performance IQs and mean visual non-verbal span) re tween 
attributed to sociocultural influences. It Seems more likely that innate differences Sone 
cognitive abilities have, acting over a number of generations, influenced the occupa 
preference of families and hence the social classification of the individual. 
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The Pattern of WAIS Performance in Elderly Psychiatric Patients 


By ANTONIA WHITEHEAD 


M.H.R.F. Research Fellow, 
University of Oxford 


The use of psychometric techniques to distinguish between functional and psycho-organic 
States in the elderly is a topic which has received considerable attention and some formal tests 
of demonstrated validity have been developed (e.g. Kendrick, 1972). In a series of studies, 
Savage and his colleagues (summarized in Savage, 1970) have shown that deterioration indices 
based on the WAIS are of limited utility for this purpose, in view of large rates of misclassifi- 
cation. The present investigation was designed to see if this reflected similar patterns of 
decline across all the WAIS subtests, which would render invalid any estimates based on 
profiles. It would be of additional interest to see if those subtests that show most decline with 
ageing were also those most affected by either or both pathological conditions. 

All subjects were over 60 years, and carried an unequivocal diagnosis of either depression 
(five men and nine women) or of diffuse brain damage (two men and six women). All were free 
of uncorrected visual or hearing defect that might have affected performance and all were 
sufficiently cooperative and intellectually intact to gain scores on at least half the WAIS 
subtests. 

All subjects were tested soon after admission to hospital, prior to commencement of any 
Specific treatment. The WAIS was administered in the standard fashion (Wechsler, 1955) 
except that the Information subtest was excluded; age-corrected subtest scores were calcu- 
lated, . 

Table 1 contains the basic data. The age-corrected subtest scores were submitted to profile 
analysis (Greenhouse & Geisser, 1959) and the results of this are shown in Table 2. It can be 


Table т Means for the two groups: subtest scores are age-corrected 


Depressives Dements 
Age 68:5 68-6 
Comprehension 12:3 76 
Arithmetic 9:6 6:8 
Similarities 98 5°9 
Digit Span 97 9'o 
Vocabulary 12:0 9'4 
Digit Symbol 94 6:8 
icture Completion 104 78 
Block Design 92 63 
Picture Arrangement 88 46 
Object Assembly 8-2 59 
Table 2 Summary of profile analysis 
M.S. F P 
Between groups 446:65 14°77 <o'or 
dividuals within groups 30°10 
Between subtests 34°91 6:94 «o'os 
Toups x subtests 6:22 T24 Чы: 
Ndividual subtests within groups 5:03 
(All F ratios were tested with 1, 20 degrees of freedom, in order to give a conservative 
test.) 
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seen that the dementing patients scored over-all at a lower level than the ue = na l 
tion there were some subtests that were significantly lower than others. Howev en ни 
no evidence that the pattern of scores was related to group, as would have been sho 
igni ups x subtests interaction. . 
cr ccr if the subtests affected by the psychiatric conditions were those ны 
exhibit lowered scores in old аре, the WAIS subtests were ordered according to aei 
ness to show ageing decline (using data available in the manual). Each patient s scaled s x 
were also ranked and, for each group, the agreement between the patients’ rank orders = 
that based on ageing decline was assessed, using Kendall's 7 derived by Jonckheere s kan 
method. For the dements this gave 7—0'15 (P<o-05), whilst for the depressives T= 
(P «o'ocor). — 
'The dementing patients scored at a generally lower level than the depressives, rt sis 
results suggested that similar subtests were impaired for the two groups. Also the subte T 
affected were those also prone to show ageing deficit, although obviously the use of ag 
corrected scores had eliminated the ageing decline per se. ifact. 
Considering these results, it is necessary to eliminate two possible sources of arti a 
Firstly, it is possible that the pattern found is culturally determined, the standardizati® е 
data being American. This is unlikely, since Bolton et al. (1966) found their elderly no 
Newcastle sample to have results comparable with the American standardization gum, is 
second possible source of error is diagnostic misclassification within the present group. ed 
unlikely that this was a serious source of error; the majority of the patients had been followe 


a р initia 
up for periods of between four months and three years without cause to doubt the 
diagnosis. 


1 
There is evidence then that elderly depressives, early dements and the normal aged, а 
showed deficits on the same kind of tasks. It is of interest to speculate whether the pane 
is relatively non-specific, some tasks being especially vulnerable to impairment from а У ]ved. 
of factors, or whether some potentially measurable unitary function might be шуо ch 
To study questions such as these, rather less complex and disparate tasks would be ^ jves 
However, at a practical level it is clear that the pattern of subtest scores on the wals 8 
little information relevant to differential diagnosis in elderly patients. 


d 
te 
"This paper was prepared whilst I was working at the Institute of Psychiatry and suppe due 
by a grant from the Bethlem Royal and Maudsley Hospitals’ Research Fund. aen ting t° 
to Dr Felix Post for helpful advice and for kindly reassessing the clinical evidence reta 

the dementing patients. 
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Performance on an Intelligence Test as a Function of 
Personality: A Comment on Gray and McLean's Paper 


Bv H. B. GIBSON 
The Hatfield Polytechnic 


The paper by Gray & McLean (1973) deserves some comment as their results are super- 
ficially surprising but the hypothesis which they set out to test cannot in fact be tested by the 
AHs test, Part II, owing to a special feature of this instrument. 'They administered the 
Eysenck Personality Inventory (EPI; Eysenck & Eysenck 1964) Form A and the AHs Part II 
(Heim, 1968; they refer to this as Part B) observing the 20 min. time limit for the latter but 
representing it as a ‘perceptual’ rather than an ‘intelligence’ test, and giving special instruc- 
tions to avoid any suggestion of time stress. On analysis of results, the four extreme person- 
ality types were compared: ‘extraverted neurotics’ (EN), ‘introverted neurotics’ (IN), ‘extra- 
verted stables’ (ES) and ‘introverted stables? (IS). The main contrast was between EN and 
IN, the former group getting, on average, 6:91 items wrong and attempting only 26:24 items; 
the latter group getting 12:08 wrong and attempting 31:53 items. From these results the 
authors have argued that the IN group were faster and less accurate than the former group 
(and to some extent in comparison with the other groups also). This interpretation is clearly 
against prediction in terms of what is generally known about speed and accuracy in relation to 
extraversion as measured by the EPI, although partly in accord with some results of Berger’s 
discussed by Eysenck (1967). 

What the authors have entirely overlooked is that the AH Part П is nota valid test of the 
Phenomenon they were trying to investigate because of one of its special features, viz. the 36 
Items are progressive in difficulty, the last few being very difficult indeed and seldom solved 
by anyone, as the norms show. The fact that the EN group attempted an average of only 
26:24 items does not imply that they were temperamentally slow in actual cognitive function, 
but merely that they took things easy (as encouraged by the special instructions given), 
Possibly with leisurely rest pauses between items to dissipate In. The fact that they made only 
6-91 errors does not imply greater accuracy, but logically follows from the fact that they at- 
tempted only the easier items. The converse is true of the IN group; they plodded on (rather 
Slowly according to the test norms) and attempted an average of five items more and, as they 
attempted the items in the higher range of difficulty, they got five more items wrong as was 
to be expected. All that Gray & McLean have demonstrated is entirely in accord with the 
generally established facts about extraversion and drive, namely that in situations of no 
Special stress, extraverts tend to take things easy whereas introverts tend to plod on, especially 
When they have a naturally high level of endogenous drive. If we wish to test hypotheses about 
Speed and accuracy in relation to personality parameters, the task must be homogeneous for 
difficulty level. That Berger's results referred to in this paper were somewhat similar 
Simply reflects the fact that Berger also used a test which is progressive in difficulty level, 
the Progressive Matrices. The results which Gray & McLean have presented can clearly be 
Interpreted most parsimoniously in terms of the differential length of rest pauses between 
items rather than in terms of differential speed of continuous cognitive functioning. 


P. D. McLean and J. E. Gray reply: 


In Gi У t * & 
ibson's reinterpretation of our paper (Gray c 
the AHs intelligence test used was progressive in item difficulty. He then states that because 
ers and performance cannot be investi- 


9f this, the ionship b lity paramet 
relationship between personality p: : 
' os p ‘introverted neurotic’ (IN) and ‘extra- 


gated. Specifically, he selects two personality zones, 
- Specifically, he selec р ] 
Verted neurotic’ (EN) to contrast, suggesting that the EN group attempted fewer items than 


the IN group because they were taking things easy, possibly dissipating Ir between items. 
Accordingly he concludes that the EN group attempted fewer items not because they were 
› 
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slower in cognitive functioning, but because they selectively did only those items considered 
to be easy and rested during the balance of the time. Eis 

"There are several problems with this interpretation. First, there is no evidence to suggest 
that the EN group was working in spurts (i.e. fully engaged during item processing, but 
leisurely resting between items). Why Gibson postulates that the EN group, who he assumes 
‘merely took things easy’ during the test, would have any Ip to dissipate between test items 15 
a puzzle. Secondly, if ‘drive’ was differentially applied by the IN and EN personality groups, 
as Gibson suggests, then this relationship should hold between the Extraverted Stable (ES) 
and Introverted Stable (IS) groups as well, in which case the ES group should attempt fewer 
items and have less items wrong than the IS group, yet they clearly did not. : 

The AHs is considered well suited to the investigation of performance measures in relation 
to personality measures. Intelligence performance measures can be produced by either 
varying item difficulty or, if items are of equal difficulty, placing restrictions on the time 
allowed to complete the test. Unlesss speed is stressed, accuracy becomes a function of 
difficulty and if item difficulty is homogeneous, then so is accuracy as long as subjects are 
motivated. 

There seems to be some confusion as to what is considered to be ‘generally established facts 
about extraversion and drive’. Eysenck (1947) stated: ‘One of the earliest findings relating 
to extraversion-introversion was that extraverts opt for speed, introverts for accuracy, when 
there is a possibility of a choice in the carrying out of an experimental task’ (p. 92) and experi" 
mental studies have supported this position (e.g. Jensen, 1966; Foulds & Caine, 1958): 
Gibson, in contrast, considers that, ‘in situations of no special stress, extraverts tend to take 
things easy whereas introverts tend to plod on...’. Our data suggest that such contradictions 
might be resolved if more attention were paid to the interaction effect of all sources of ‘drive 
on performance variables such as speed and accuracy. Since the cortical arousal associate 
with introversion and neuroticism can be considered to summate in terms of ‘drive’ lev» 
the ES group would theoretically be lowest in ‘drive ? the IN group highest, while the EN and 
IS groups would be somewhere in between. The Yerkes-Dodson law would predict that the 
ES and IN groups would perform relatively poorly due to suboptima! and postoptim? 1 
‘drive’ respectively, while the EN and IS groups would perform better due to more optima 
‘drive characteristics. This is exactly what happened in terms of accuracy (i.e. total correct 
items/total items). This interaction would not have been apparent had extraverts simply 
Tt Саам to introverts. 'The relationship between ' drive and performance is complet 
(si in this case, drive’ can be attributable to three main sources : (1) test instruct! é 
rsen, Come (oan and лета т Contato To Кн 
one level of the other, ne: кш only one стенок personality, ехігауегв10п, ” ийе 
Conclusions loser uroticism, 18 bound to produce only partial апа over-simP 

; Such as ‘extraverts are.. 
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Dyslexia and the Individual. By Patrick Meredith. London: Hamish Hamilton, 
1972. Pp. 190. £2.35- 


Professor Meredith has been investigating dyslexia and the remedial teaching of dyslexics 
for seven or more years. However, prior to the publication of a research report on this work, 
he is presenting his ideas as to the nature of dyslexia. This was perhaps unwise, since without 
precise information as to the nature of the reading difficulties and other characteristics of 
dyslexic children and the manner in which the difficulties can be overcome, one cannot judge 
the validity of his diagnosis of the condition. 

Professor Meredith is concerned to present his ideas about dyslexia within the general 
context of his ‘epistemic’ theories. Doubtless he has found the latter to be valuable in enabling 
him to understand dyslexia; but it is often difficult for the reader to grasp their relevance. 
Indeed, this somewhat incoherent exposition of a variety of epistemological and metaphysical 
hypotheses, together with frequent attacks on the educational system, tends to confuse rather 
than clarify one’s notions of the dyslexic condition. 

Professor Meredith appears to desire to promote in children the performance of naturally 
rhythmic movements and the utilization of spatial sequences such as those of the compass 
points and the hours and minutes on the clock face. He has also devised a scheme of relating 
the letters of the alphabet to points around the head. Now it may well be true that the dyslexic 
child’s fundamental difficulty lies in coordinating spatial structure and direction in print with 
temporal sequence in speech. But letter sequences in words differ from natural sequences 
in that the former are to a considerable degree structured arbitrarily and inconsistently, and, 
to the beginning reader, unpredictably. Moreover, it is always doubtful to what extent chil- 
dren under a certain age can generalize from one situation to another; and indeed Piaget and 
Inhelder have shown that generalized concepts of spatial relations are not perfected until 
IO-II years. 

It may be justifiable to attack the employment of crude analysis by means of psychometric 
methods of the dyslexic condition; though it may be argued that Doehring’s investigation 
uncovered a number of interesting facts. However, the recommendation that teachers’ 
observations of children’s behaviour in attempting to learn to read will elucidate the condition 
is ill-advised. Doubtless teachers with real insight are able to devise means of overcoming 
the difficulties of particular children. But these lack generality outside the immediate situa- 
tion, and are no more likely to lead to a systematic analysis of the nature and causes of dyslexia 
than they have in the past. Only well-designed and adequately controlled psychological 


experimental investigation could be successful. 
M. D. VERNON 


Speech and Reason: Language Disorder in Mental Disease. (A translation of The Life 


of Speech.) By D. W. Abse. Bristol: John Wright, 1971. Pp. 324. £5.50. 

There are two parts to this book. ‘The first is an essay by D. W. Abse entitled ‘Language 
Disorder in Mental Disease’, where ideas of a 19th-century comparative philologist are applied 
to psychiatric and psychoanalytic clinical experience. The second part is a translation of 
lectures by Philipp Wegener, the philologist, entitled The Life of Speech. Abse claims that 
these lectures reflect a surprisingly psychological outlook. 

In spite of the assertions on the jacket about the subject-matter of the book being ‘language’ 
in some way, the central concern is clinical rather than psycholinguistic. Wegener's lectures 
are translated because of the application of their ideas in the clinical field. 

Abse is most interested in Wegener's notion of ‘metaphor’, but he feels the need to supple- 
ment it with Freud's ideas. ‘Metaphor’ applies to a patient with severe neck pains because she 
felt her mother-in-law to be a ‘pain in the neck’. The development of these hysterical symp- 
toms is explained by the existence of the metaphor ‘pain in the neck’, and its elicitation from 
the afflicted person in an interview. Abse warns that such explanations cannot apply to all 
hysterical symptoms. They do have a wide application, though, as can be seen from the dis- 
cussion of the common etymology of words to do with writing, and words to do with ploughing, 
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is which reveals a ‘sadomasochistic element in writing’. There is little mention d ше 
E -— of applying Wegener's more strictly grammatical notions to disorders like aphasia | 
p pos of The Life of Speech there is much gratuitous provision of the Fusce 
бекш Most of the linguistic examples, where this is done, could well stand as ас 
ones. The ones where the point works only for German should have been prened as = E 
examples. Even Wegener's German of passages from Shakespeare is provided. V s A p. 
for the semiliterate reader! Abse objects to terms like ‘ psycholinguistics and yet his een un 
translations like ‘vinegarsour’ [sic]. He did not do the translation himself but he do 
isclaim responsibility. | 
акш pe eme might be very popular amongst comparative philologists who cannot 
read German. Ет 


Personality and National Character. By Richard Lynn. Oxford: Pergamon Press, 
1971. Pp. xiv+200. £3.75. 


Professor Lynn has written a bold and courageous little monograph in which he au 
persuasively the unfashionable ideas that national personality characteristics do exist ат 
that the two factors that seem to underlie them are climate and race. four 

Taking 18 advanced countries as his sample, Lynn examines the national data for fo 


= aaa te аА í italized 
personality characteristics—caloric intake, rates of suicide, alcoholism, and hospitalize 
psychosis. The pattern that emerges is that ‘some 


intake and low psychosis in conjunction with hig! 
include Austria, Italy, Japan, France and Germ: 
notably Ireland, the U.K. and New Zealand’ 

What single underlying factor might acc 
After discussing and discounting several po: 


countries are characterized by low calorie 
h suicide and alcoholism; such counta 
any. In other countries the pattern is reverse» 
VE " ? 
Las a this set of intercorrelating iiec 
ssibilities, Lynn settles on the factor of anxie e 
defined as a combination of worry and strong motivation and revealed and measured by sta 
dard psychological tests or questionnaires as well as physiological response data. 7 сез 
What, Lynn asks in turn, might be the influences responsible for these national differen 


1 anxiety 


r climatic factors underlying nationa And à 


to be high-anxiety countries as well. 5 eios 
Strong case can also be made for racial factors underlying national anxiety levels, since + 


ty race than the Alpines and Mediterraneans. ostlY 
Professor Lynn recognizes that he is offering explanations that are these days offered m to 
by astrologers and racists. But he tightly and courageously insists that these matters ОЧЁ 
remain open questions for scientific investigation, 
One methodological 


n e e 
; then either one causes the other, or they aa 
tor’ (p. 2). Thi 


ologists and students of global politics, I wish РГ things 
nnexions between national anxiety levels and such 
as form of governments, commitment to justice, welfare and liberty, and inclination to 
wisely and peacefully as international actors in the global community 

Allin all, though, an admirable | 


; ively аве? 
and important (because theoretical and persuasiv 
mented) monograph. 


C 
Psychology of the Arts. By Hans Kreitler and Shulamith Kreitler. Durham 5 
Duke University Press, 1972. Pp. xiv+ 514. $13.75. 


t 
no 
ix н $ ] 
In this interesting and very comprehensive book, the authors consider the psychology, 1р- 
of artistic creation, but of the responses of observers to the main forms of art— painting» 
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ture, film, literature, music and dance—though not architecture. They discuss the fairly 
extensive though generally inconclusive experimental evidence as to the nature and causes 
of these responses, and also advance numerous hypotheses arising from general aesthetic 
experience. 

Their principal hypothesis is that experience of art typically involves the arousal of varie- 
gated and multidimensional tensions which appeal to, yet transcend, personal need tensions, 
thus relieving the latter. This alternate tension and relief is pleasurable. Now it may well be 
that the essential aesthetic experience is one of excitement, but it would seem to be of a kind 
peculiar to itself and enjoyable in itself. Whether it also relieves tension seems more doubtful. 

However, the crux of the problem lies in the particular nature of the artistic stimuli which 
give rise to the aesthetic experience. Its principal feature is a peculiar organization of form, 
and it is possible to discover the essential types of organization of the different art forms. 
Thus the sequential patterns of melody and rhythm in music, the phonemic patterns of poetry, 
the patterns of line and shape in the graphic arts and of movement in dancing may all be 
regarded as Gestalten striving towards the attainment of maximum Prágnanz. 'The striving 
arouses tension and the attainment creates relief. But forms which are too complex and 
irregular may cause anxiety or frustration and provide no relief; whereas forms which are too 
simple or unvaried become boring. Reaction to excessive familiarity and consequent habitu- 
ation is evident in the often repeated historical event of rejection of conventional forms and 
their replacement by new ones which at first may not be generally acceptable. But why parti- 
cular forms should at any one period give rise to aesthetic emotion is perhaps an insoluble 
mystery. 

Specific emotions may also be associated with particular types of form; for instance, agitated 
emotions with irregular jagged lines, with abrupt movements and changes of melody and 
rhythm, and apparently also with strongly contrasted colours. Pleasurable and restful emo- 
tions may be engendered by gentle curves, smooth, freely flowing movements, harmonious 
melodies and colours which lie near each other on the spectrum. However, such emotions 
are perhaps even more closely associated with the contents of art. Literary products and 
music are characterized by a gradual unfolding of themes producing suspense, climax and 
then relief. But also through empathy the observer may project his personal needs and emo- 
tions into the subjects of literature and graphic art; though with a certain psychic distance 
which reduces the urgency and painfulness of these. He may play out solutions to his prob- 
lems and come to terms with his unconscious urges, though the theory that these are sub- 
limated lacks supportive evidence. But also he may attain, particularly through symbolism, 
a greater insight into more universal problems and conflicts. Thus he is enabled to orientate 
himself to these imaginatively and adapt his ideas and values to changing and dissident events 
in common reality, and towards ideal values. 

Now it must be realized that factual evidence is lacking for many of these hypotheses. 
Indeed, even with the simpler problems of the characteristic responses to particular types of 
form, though there may be some consensus of evidence, there is also frequent disagreement. 
This is particularly true of reactions to the various colour combinations. ‘The authors realize 
that far more empirical study is needed to substantiate their hypotheses, especially those on the 
more complex imaginative and emotional processes. But they do not always make sufficiently 
clear the extent to which their hypotheses are purely speculative. Nevertheless, their dis- 


cussion is valuable in that it raises many important issues which merit further investigation. 
M. D. VERNON 


Learning and Social Behavior. By Barry McLaughlin. New York: Free Press, 1971. 
Pp. xiii--332. £3-30. 


Learning and Social Behavior aims at extensive coverage of social psychology from a learning- 
theory point of view. McLaughlin says it ‘summarizes, selectively, a great deal of research 
representing investigations in many areas of empirical study and attempts to evaluate the 
success of this enterprise’. It is doubtful whether the most assiduous of authors could achieve 


this aim in slightly more than 300 pages—McLaughlin has scarcely succeeded. n 
eories and issues involved in their application, 


After introductory chapters on learning thi es involvec e 
McLaughlin moves on to learning theory and language learning, imitation, attitudes, psycho- 
therapy and interpersonal behaviour. Each of these chapters could, and probably should, 
have been extended to comprise a book on its own. Together they do not always achieve the 
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balanced overview needed in an introductory text. There is insufficient space for presentation 
of data which undermine the learning-theory approach. McLaughlin’s style sometimes lacks 
felicity and his criticisms more often lack precision. What is the reader to make of the state- 
ment, for instance, that ‘with respect to meaning . . а straight forward, heavy-handed appli- 
cation of traditional learning principles is insufficient. What is required is a more liberalized, 
“neo-behaviouristic” approach, broadly eclectic in its principles and concepts’. One might 
well suspect this book of liberal cant. | 
The strongest chapters are those on basic issues and on imitation and vicarious learning. 
Both give thorough coverage. Attitude development and change are never easy to review 
because of the growth rate of the literature, but greater emphasis on dissonance theory would 
have been welcome. The chapter on learning and psychotherapy does not come to grips with 
the differences between learning theory and other conceptual approaches. Psychoanalysts 
cannot be washed away by saying that ‘behaviour’ therapists prefer to do something about 
behaviour rather than talk about it’. McLaughlin has a better understanding of the Skinner- 
Chomsky controversy than he has of interpersonal behaviour. Furthermore, his knowledge 


of the latter is not up to date: Luchins (1958) is not the latest word on order-effects in impres- 
sion formation. 


The area outlined in this book is a si 


gnificant one in social psychology. We stillawaita com- 
prehensive account of it. 


ANGELA B. STEER 


Marienthal: The Sociography of an Unemploy 
Раш F. Lazarsfeld and Hans Zeisel. 
Tavistock Publications, 1972. Pp. 128. 


ed Community. By Marie Jahoda, 
(Translated from the German.) London: 
£2.00. 

When this little book was first 


it caused a considerable stir. 
Central Europe of a whole co 


published in Austria during the Depression of the 19308 
It was the first sociographic investigation ever carried out !n 
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Since this study was written, 
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partly responsible for delaying the translation of this small volume into English, alt hough 

itis of more than merely local interest and has, alas, not entirely lost its relevance. The E 
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Cognitive Perceptual Motor Dysfunction. By Eli Z. Rubin, Jean S. Braun, Gayle 
R. Beck and Lela A. Llorens. Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1972. Pp. 173. 
$9.50. 


The purpose of this book is firstly to present the hypothesis that emotional maladjustment 
in some children is not due primarily to environmental factors, such as inadequate parental 
relations, but to immaturity in development of certain essential cognitive, perceptual and 
motor skills. Such children may have peculiar difficulty in adapting to a world which is for 
them less well organized and clearly structured than for normal children. They are handi- 
capped in responding to environmental stress, and react to their failure aggressively, or per- 
haps more commonly by over-dependence, withdrawal and lack of self-esteem. Clearly it is 
not easy to differentiate these children from those whose maladjustment is primarily caused by 
environmental factors; however, it is claimed that the former often have stable homes and 
normal parents. 

These children are usually within the normal range of intelligence, but exhibit deficiencies 
in a variety of cognitive, perceptual and motor skills which can be identified by appropriate 
tests. The authors have developed a battery of tests for visual, auditory and tactile discrimi- 
nation and identification, verbal and non-verbal memory and reasoning, ability to orientate, 
linguistic ability, fine motor control and gross motor coordination. Children in Grades 1-5 
were assessed by means of a teachers’ check list as to whether or not they showed behavioural 
maladjustment and poor achievement. On the basis of these assessments, groups of highly 
maladjustedand problem-free children were selectedand submitted to thetest battery. Though 
the methods of selection and matching are not entirely clear, it appeared that many more of the 
former than of the latter made poor scores on the tests. A refined battery of 20 tests was then 
prepared, all of which differentiated significantly between the maladjusted and the non- 
maladjusted. Some of these tests were taken from other batteries and are not described here; 
others were new tests, designed by the authors, and these are described in full. One may feel 
some doubt as to whether all these in fact test the skills to which they are supposed to relate. 
Thus letters were employed for testing visual discrimination and identification; clearly, 
performance would be much affected by the children’s reading ability. 

Now, the test norms which are given for ages 6-9} years appear to show a poorer perform- 
ance on all tests by maladjusted than by normal children. It might therefore be concluded, 
as indeed the authors suggest, that this particular group of maladjusted children exhibited 
a single unitary syndrome of associated cognitive, perceptual and motor deficits. Yet the two 
case histories cited indicate a very uneven distribution of deficits which can vary markedly 
from one case to another. Again, it is claimed that improvement in cognitive, perceptual and 
motor skills has been made by giving children a whole battery of training techniques covering 
all the abilities described above. But no details of improvement are supplied, and it is impos- 
sible therefore to ascertain if there was an all-round gain; or whether all the especial deficits 
of individual children were remedied; or whether, as one might expect, certain deficits could 
be more readily overcome than others. Furthermore, one would like to know if emotional 
maladjustment was relieved. 

Clearly, therefore, although it is an interesting hypothesis that maladjustment may result 
primarily from these deficits rather than from environmental circumstances, far more detailed 
investigation is required to establish its validity. More work is needed also to define the 
precise nature of the deficiencies, their variation in individual children, their interrelationship, 
and the extent to which they can be remedied. It is perhaps unfortunate that the authors 
did not delay publishing this expensive book until they were able to clarify these issues. 

M. D. VERNON 


Attitude Change: The Competing Views. Edited by P. Suedfeld. Chicago: Aldine- 
Atherton, 1971. Рр. 259. $7.95; paper, $2.95. 


This small book of readings attempts to provide some of t 
exists in the area of research on attitude change. The edi г i 
Tésumé of most available theories of attitude change, including learning, 


the flavour of controversy which 
tor's introduction gives a brief 
perceptual and 
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functional as well as consistency theories and tries to point to some of the weaknesses in ES 
theories he mentions. He does attempt to champion the view that methods of strong in sg 
ence' should be broughtto bear on the field of attitude change research, pointing to the peer 
bility of devising critical experiments to validate and invalidate competing theories. ie re 
does seem, however, too sure that we can have ‘facts’ about attitudes which will he p us É 
choose between theories. Many people would wish for further articulation of the meaning о 
‘fact’ in this context before beginning to think of critical experiments. Remember what 
appened when Hull and Tolman ‘competed’ ! "m 
" The articles reprinted are almost all easily available elsewhere. They include ae 
paper from 1960 on ‘The Holy Trinity, Balance, Congruity and Dissonance ; Chapanis an 
Chapanis' criticism of dissonance theory, 
sses of opinion change. The papers do not seem 
een theories. There are expositions and criticisms 
experiments have actually come into conflict. 
dissonance theory via Zajonc’s excellent but mates 
panis and Chapanis. There is no sign of the reply 
‘orm of empirical research, 
n other sources and to bring themselves up to date 
ency they would be better advised to seek out the 


JOHN M. INNES 


The Psychology of Thinking. By Lyle E. Bourne, Jr., Bruce R. Ekstrand and Roget 
L. Dominowski, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1971. Pp. xi-- 382. £5-0% 


At first sight an odd impression is cre. 
that includes no, or only the briefest, ref 
Bartlett, Berlyne, Freud, Galton, Hebb, 

There is no xenophobia here, howey. 


Pts, problem-solving, verbal s 
€ book. The discussion is clear and up to qem 
r me, however, in the two introductory and on 
out their view of thinking, and their justificat! 
ay be characterized as ‘enlightened behaviourism’. An a 
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in the present book; and the i 


not. Hebb (1968), in a curious paper, 
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Jer’s 
of Brian Foss’s description of the behaviour of Eo 


; It is, however, perhaps not a very precise aon 
Indeed, the difficulty of defining thinking, which has faced every writer on the topi”? 


З iric 
‘really is” can besettled neither by definition nor by emP 
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research,’ Definitions impose constraints; research, however, cannot take place without some 
preliminary decision. There isa particular sort of behaviour, however, to which the term 

thinking’ is appropriate: ‘It is typically applicable when the circumstances are problematical 
and when it makes sense to say that the person is working on the problem.’ Thus the way is 
opened for an objective, experimental study of what has often seemed intangible and unob- 
servable. 

Given that thinking is behaviour, the question arises: What is behaviour ? Here stress is 
laid on the (partly unpublished) work of Peter Ossorio. He has argued that any description of 
behaviour must take account of at least four parameters: knowledge, skill, intention and 
performance. Readers familiar with some older works, such as those of McDougall, may have 
a déjà vu experience here. Whereas McDougall, however, had as one of his aims an analysis of 
the structure of mind, the approach here is in line with the functionalist tradition: ‘Behaviour 
. +. is nota mechanism. It is more akin to the functional properties of a mechanism.’ Beha- 
viour is best regarded as rule-following; and this applies, perhaps with particular force, to 
thinking behaviour. Here there is a significant departure from the behaviourist tradition, for 
‘the evidence that all thinking is a compounding of elementary processes is not compelling’. 
The model preferred is that of Harlow: ‘In essence, we would accept Harlow’s conclusion 
that people learn the knowledge and skills that constitute thoughtful behaviour. Thinking is 
largely a matter of acquiring problem-solving competence.’ 

We can now see why the choice of material is so selective. The actual arguments presented, 
however, are rather less than conclusive. They reduce to two. Oneis that most other examples 
of behaviour that could be classed as thinking ‘have not been studied in any significant experi- 
mental sense. Little beyond the obvious can be said in those cases’. The second argument is 
thatother examples are not necessary, both because one does not form a concept from a totality 
of examples but from a selection, and because there is no reason to think that any unique 
explanations, not common to the examples given, will be necessary. 

This, of course, is more a matter of belief than of evidence. Ifitis true that other examples 
have not been studied adequately, we cannot be sure that unique explanations will not be 
called for. However, some may also cavil at the suggestion that only the obvious can be said 
of phenomena that have not been studied experimentally. As R. S. Peters (1950) pointed out, 
an insistencé on a particular method was one of the mistakes Watson shared with the psycho- 
logy against which he revolted. A third objection might be that there are at least some respect- 
able experiments on thought processes outside of concepts, problems and language. 

Theoretically, then, this is a valiant attempt to bring a stretch of psychological wilderness 
into respectable cultivation. Wild thoughts and ideas are to become domesticated behaviour. 
Knowledge, regarded as a ‘parameter of behaviour’ rather than representation or some other 
sort of intervening variable, is a reservation Indian. But reservations, it is now being realized, 
are not a very good solution. To say that ‘thinking’ is not an explanation does not remove the 
need to explain. It is a question of what is to count as an explanation—a question to which 
psychology has as yet found no conclusive answer. One view is, of course, that an explanation 
is that which satisfies the inquirer. However, this does not appear to be the position taken here. 
It is the second sense that is taken, namely that when we speak of * thinking’, we mean external, 
observable events, such as sitting, walking up and down, and verbalizing. This is really a 
sophisticated version of Watson’s view. I think it will not do, because there are manifestly 
some events which cannot be reduced in this way. (C. A. Mace used to give as an example an 
unfulfilled intention—‘he meant to go out of one door, but actually went out of the other’.) 
It might be, of course, that these irreducible events turned out to be unimportant, though I 
think this unlikely; but that would not remove the theoretical issue. In this book, the issue is 
slightly confused by the inclusion of ‘internal’ parameters of behaviour, such as knowledge. 
It is really rather difficult to see how knowledge can be observable (except to the possessor, 
and of course not always then). Of course the effects of knowledge can often be observed: 
but this position is specifically rejected. We must conclude, I think, that the attempt to do 
Without intervening variables of some kind is not successful. As we have noted, modern 
formulations of such variables, e.g. by Piaget and Bruner, are not dealt with here. They do, 
of course, have their own difficulties. : v р 

In short, then, this is a stimulating and thoughtful attempt to deal with thinking within a 
behaviouristic framework, though perhaps less impressive than Berlyne s Structure and 
Direction in Thinking (1965). An excellent presentation is given of several important areas of 
Work, though these cannot be said, in my view, to constitute the psychology of thinking. It will 
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certainly be valuable to students, and is well worth the attention of all psychologists interested 


in this area. JOHN RADFORD 
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Fact and Fantasy in Freudian Theory. By Paul Kline. London: Methuen, 1972. 
Pp. xx+406. £5.00. 


The empirical study of Freudian concepts raises two questions: Can it be done ? and Should 
itbe done? As regards the former, philosophers of science tend to feel that the answer is in the 
negative; Popper and Kuhn have pointed out that the theory as presented is not falsifiable, 
and hence not scientific. As regards the latter, we have Freud's own dictum, in his famous 
postcard to Rosenzweig, that his assertions are ‘independent of experimental verification’: 
he clearly deprecated such efforts. Nevertheless, psychologists have made many attempts to 
put Freudian hypotheses to the test, and most clinical psychologists will be familiar with such 
summaries as those of Sears and Rapaport. Kline’s book brings the account up to date, an 
should be welcomed because his selection of material js judicious, his account clear, and his 
approach more critical than is customary in this area. The book should be read by everyone 
at the reader should always bring his critical acumen 
s more critical than most writers in this field, but that 
al enough. His main conclusion is that ‘it seems clea" 
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methods not involving interpretation and removal of complexes might remove the symptoms 
for a time, but must end in relapse of symptom substitution. Behaviour therapy not only 


prediction is therefore far more important than the usual rather tortured attempt to turn 
Freud’s delphic writings into testable scientific hypotheses. 
I have criticized Kline’s book, but I hope these criticisms will not prevent readers from 


of greater critical acumen, the second edition should be something of an event. Until that 
happens, we must conclude that Kline has failed to persuade at least one critic that there is any 
fact in Freudian theory, leaving us with nothing but fantasy. Hi J. EVSENCK 


Eysenck, H. J. (1972). The experimental study of Freudian concepts. Bull. Br. psychol. 
Soc. 25, 261-267. 


Imprinting and Early Learning. Ву W. Sluckin. London: Methuen. Second 
edition, 1972. Pp. x 4- 182. £2.00; paper, £1.00. 

As readers of the first edition (1964) will know, this book is a clear and concise summary of 
work on the problem of imprinting. It includes discussion of all the major controversial 
issues which have been raised within this area of investigation. The first nine chapters of the 
Second edition come virtually unchanged from the first edition. In Chapter то the discussion 
of imprinting is brought up to date bya summary of developments which have Occurred since 
the first edition appeared. Of considerable potential interest to readers of this Journal are the 
final two chapters which Professor Sluckin uses to broaden out the coverage from the rather 
narrow topic of imprinting. 'This extension takes in work on early experience, and, more 
particularly, contains a valuable appraisal of processes analogous to imprinting which are 
found in human beings. JOHN WILCOCK 


Microcounseling: Innovations in Interviewing Training. Edited by Allen E. Ivey. 
Springfield, Ill.: Thomas, 1972. Pp. ix+206. $9.75. 


The author states that ‘ Microtraining techniques should be considered as a structural 
or methodological approach to interviewing training . . . a framework for a relatively precise 
behavioural skill of counselling, it shortens interview length and Provides intensive practice 
until a skill is learned thoroughly’. This relatively simple model could be applied to virtually 
every skill area of human behaviour. 

According to Carkhuff (p. vii), microtraining is Allen Ivey’s innovative answer to the need 
for developing counsellor behaviours which are helpful to the client. Based upon the concept 
of microteaching developed by Allen and his colleagues, microtraining utilizes a ‘shaping 
Process involving immediate and concrete feedback, primarily from a videotaping of a brief 
Counsellor—client interaction. . 

Inareview of current training programmes, Ivey (p. x 5) suggests that they have emphasized 
the development of conceptual abilities, and the mastery of content, to the exclusion of helping 
Students acquire behaviours which can facilitate self-exploration on the patient’s part and effect 
therapeutic change. 


Most of the research and methodology in microcounselling has been conducted in a situa- 
tion in which the trainee goes through nine steps to learn a specific skill (the Basic Micro- 
Counselling Model) taking about one hour, during which a beginning counsellor talks with a 
Volunteer client about real problems. The sequence is as follows. The initial interview, which 
18 Videotaped, occupies five minutes. After the client has left the room he completes an evalu- 
ation form or is interviewed by a second supervisor. The trainee is given a manual describing 
the specific skill to be learned in this session, and talks with the supervisor about this and the 
interview, He then sees a short videotape of an expert demonstrating the skill both positively 


and Negatively (deliberate mistakes), followed by his own interview, all of which he discusses 
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with the supervisor. The next and final stage is to plan a second interview with "gin eH 
which is also played back to the trainee and evaluated with the supervisor. If necessary , -— 
process can be repeated, bringing the total time to two hours, which ‘seems to be a et i 
for participation’. If the skill is not learned at this point trainees are asked to return for 
Ss ЕЕС 
wo o A— is based (p. 8) on the following essential propositions: (1) Complexity -: 
lessened by focusing on ‘single’ skills, (2) Opportunities are provided for self-observatio 
and self-confrontation, (3) and for observing videotaped models, (4) The method has a very 
wide range of application, (5) and it involves ‘real’ interviewing. dix A) 
'The 12 basic skills presented in the author's Interviewing Skills Manual (Appen Self- 
come under the four main headings of ‘Beginning Skills’, ‘Selective Listening » 
Expression’ and ‘Interpretation’. invi- 
Beginning Skills, і.е. relaxed posture, eye-to-eye contact, verbal ‘following’, орев. ina 
tation to talk, and minimal encourages (examples on pp. 152-3) can usually be learne 
single one-hour session, ‘although follow-up reinforcement is desirable’. riza- 
Selective Listening deals in a similar manner with Reflection (Mirroring) and ye. t 
tion of Feeling, and Paraphrasing and Summarizing of Content, and occupies two ^! | 
including three videotaped interviews. ing tapes 
Self-Expression Skills cover both Feeling and Content and Sharing. The modelling ae 
for these—the most difficult task of the entire programme—have been taken momma t. 
depth encounters’, Again, two hours are required. е x dwith . 
The modelling tape for Interpretation is comparatively long—1:5 minutes—and is use 4 
a manual; the whole taking two hours. is allows 
Almost all Ivey’s microtraining is now done in small groups of 6-10 trainees. This 2 erts- 
trainees to learn from seeing fellow-trainees’ tapes as well as their own and those of the exp ans 
Sound and vision are used both separately and together—a useful method for teaching P 
verbal as well as verbal behaviour. e 
This method of training is comparatively new to this country and distasteful to pud 
people, though it is gaining ground. Some might be tempted to view it as à Seed 1c" 
‘crash’ course or package deal of beginning skills. But as Dwight Allen says in the intro dui 
tion: ‘Microtraining is best considered as a "jumping off" point from which each indiv! P 
or group of individuals develop their own conceptions and directions for further grow" 
Itis ‘most effective when someone can reshape it and use it as their own style’. -areal 
The author admits that the method might not suit everyone and that (p. 75) ‘There is 2 гей: 
danger that the teaching of microcounselling skills could become mechanical and fix 
and this is where the supervisor’s skills are important.’ ing 
The training method under review is far removed from ‘traditional’ methods of teach! А 
counsellors, especially perhaps the psychoanalytical method; which stresses the privacy ° ses 
therapist-patient interaction, and discourages the sitting-in of trainees on therapeutle A 
MONS, The reviewer has rarely encountered difficulty in this respect, and a fair prop ort pe 
clients are willing to agree to s л 


materials are presented to what types of groups of the training sessions’. The brevity © 
counselling contrasts also wi 


E th the long ‘apprenticeship’ in psychoanalytic training’ . ; 
One of the most important components—, 


| n 1 1 perhaps the most important—of microt™ statt 
is the self-confrontation of videotaping, which can be a sobering experience but a u$€ о е 50 
to the growth process. The advantages of self-confrontation seem to the reviewer 0 ave 
obvious that the thought of all the thousands of trainee therapists and counsellors W d pr 
never been exposed to it is also a sobering one. er important component is the att mor 
to break down interviews into specific skills (micros ) which can be not only taught bu 
evaluated. es . pint 

Microcounselling can be adapted to any therapeutic ‘school’ and can be used for te3° es 
behavioural skills to clients as well as counsellors. It has already been used in many Jor? 
and the next logical step, according to the author (р. 132), ‘would be a more extensive EXE 


„оп of systematic methods of imparting communication skills to people in general’. 
К a 
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